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PREFACE. 


Tms  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Works  not  only  contains  more 
pieces  than  any  other,  but  is  also  the  first  in  which  his  works 
appear  together  exactly  as  their  author  left  them. 

Goldsmith  was  a  carefiil  corrector  of  his  own  writings ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  not  one  of  the  many  editions  of  his 
Poems  (Mr.  Bolton  Comey's  beautiful  and  most  accurate 
volume  excepted,)  does  "The  Traveller"  or  "The  Deserted 
Village**  appear,  as  finally  corrected  by  their  author.  Nor  is 
this  defect  confined  to  his  Poetical  Works  alone ;  it  extends, 
in  some  respects,  to  all  his  writings. 

There  are  two  editions  of  Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works 
held  in  esteem :  tiiat  of  1801,  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  with 
which  Bishop  Percy  had  something  to  do;  and  that  of  1837, 
also  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  ostensibly  edited  by  Mr.  Prior, 
though  really  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Wright,  who  saw  through 
the  press  the  edition  of  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  published 
in  1835. 

The  edition  of  1801  is  very  incomplete;  the  text  is  not 
even  tolerably  accurate ; — ^the  edition  of  1837  contains  many 
remarkable  additions  to  the  works,  but  not  only  is  the  text 
throughout  vicious,  but  the  printer's  errors  are  most  numerous, 
and  at  times,  ludicrously  absurd. 

When  I  consented  to  undertake  the  labour  of  editing  the 
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works  of  Goldsmith  I  began  to  look  about  me  for  the  editions 
of  the  several  pieces  published  in  the  life-time  of  their  author. 
I  had  some,  and  those  of  importance,  myself;  the  British 
Museum  possessed  a  few  (too  few) ;  Mr.  Forster  had  others ; 
but  Mr.  Comey  had  nearly  all.  With  a  liberality  which  the 
public  will  appreciate,  both  Mr.  Comey  and  Mr.  Forster 
allowed  me  to  take  away  from  their  shelves  such  editions  as 
I  required,  and  thus  afforded  me  every  means  and  facility 
to  make  my  book  what  an  edition  of  a  great  author  should, 
if  possible,  be  like.  This  liberality  I  must  attribute,  in  part, 
to  a  long  friendship  with  both  gentlemen  (with  Mr.  Forster 
especially) ;  but  the  public  will,  I  feel  assured,  attribute  such 
confidence  and  kindness  as  much  to  their  admiration  of 
Goldsmith  as  to  their  liking  for  his  editor. 

I  am  unwilling  to  condemn  the  edition  of  1837  without 
affording  some  grounds  for  such  a  judgment.  In  the  Essays, 
as  reprinted  by  Mr.  Wright,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
the  author  himself  thought  worthy  of  collection,  {CoUecta 
revirescunt  was  his  own  motto);  for  in  the  apparent  desire 
to  present  the  text  of  each  essay  as  it  first  appeared,  papers 
are  reprinted  without  their  subsequent  alterations,  those  minute 
touches  which  Goldsmith  gave  at  all  times  with  a  master's 
hand, — 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit ; 

nay,  dovhtful  essays  (or  essays  assigned  to  Goldsmith  on  the 
belief  of  others)  are  made  to  appear  in  the  same  collection 
with  essays  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
Every  reader  of  Goldsmith  will  like  to  see,  I  feel  assured,  what 
Goldsmith  thought  worthy  of  reproduction,  and  to  read  in  a 
distinct  place  by  themselves  the  essays  attributed  to  him  by 
others,  or  which  he  did  not  deem  deserving  of  preservation.  In 
the  present  reprint  will  be  found  two  essays,  which  Goldsmith 
himself  added  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Essays,  and  which 
are  not  in  the  edition  of  1837. 

The    first    publication  of    Goldsmith    was    anonymous,—- 
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the  **  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning."  This 
is  a  characteristic  work;  but  Goldsmith,  did  not  live  to  see 
the  second  edition  of  it  issued ;  and  the  reprint  with  its  very 
material  alterations,  which  appeared  shortly  after  his  death,  is 
not  so  illustrative  of  its  author's  mind  as  is  the  edition  of 
1759.  Indeed  I  doubt  whether  some  of  the  alterations  in  the 
edition  of  1774  are  the  alterations  of  Ooldsmith.  I  have  been 
careful  to  mark  all  the  variations  of  any  moment.  Some  are 
of  importance  to  the  due  understanding  of  Goldsmith's  career, 
and  all  contain  useful  lessons  to  the  student  of  English 
prose.  This  labour  had  been  very  negligentiy  executed  in 
Mr.  Wright's  reprint. 

"The  Bee,"  an  unsuccessful  and  short-lived  periodical 
publication,  wholly  edited  by  Goldsmith,  I  have  reprinted 
entire — ^Voltaire's  letters  excepted.  After  the  discontinuance 
of  the  work,  the  papers  were  published  in  a  small  volume 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  When  Goldsmith  collected 
his  *'  Essays  "  he  drew  largely  upon  **  The  Bee,"  but  he  also 
pruned  his  redundancies  with  a  skilfol  pen.  By  printing 
"  The  Bee,"  as  it  first  appeared,  and  the  volume  of  **  Essays  " 
as  finally  corrected  by  their  author,  I  have  enabled  the  reader 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  author's  mind — and  while  true  to 
his  sense,  am  thus  I  hope  still  truer  to  his  fiune. 

Of  Goldsmith's  four  biographies,  the  best  by  £ar  is  his  *'  life 
of  Beau  Nash."  It  is  written  in  an  appropriately  jaunty  style, 
the  author  at  every  turn  illustrating  his  subject  in  the  happiest 
manner,  and,  even  in  thus  doing  perfect  justice  to  it,  revealing 
a  quiet  consciousness  that  the  hero  of  his  story  was  one 
hardly  deserving  much  commemoration.  The  knowledge  of 
life  exhibited  in  this  performance  is  greatiy  to  be  admired.  It 
is  written  with  care,  and  finished  more  through  happiness  than 
pains — though  the  pains  were  great,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare,  as  I  have  done,  the  two 
editions  of  1762.  But  former  editors  have  not  troubled 
themselves  with  the  second   edition,   and  consequentiy  have 
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missed  whole  pages  of  new  matter,  with  some  excellent 
additional  stories  and  verbal  corrections,  that  betray  the  pen 
of  the  careful  writer.  I  need  not  say  that  the  text  of  my 
reprint  is  that  of  the  second  edition.  The  text  of  Mr. 
Wright  has  many  inexplicable  omissions  even  from  the  first 
edition. 

I  have  also  made  room  for  the  admission  of  a  few  select 
passages  from  Goldsmith's  "History  of  Animated  Natore/' — of 
all  his  hack  labours  for  booksellers  that  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  with  the'  greatest  good-will.  The  work  contains 
many  exquisite  passages,  and  as  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
it  will  ever  be  reprinted  in  extenso,  those  passages  in  which 
the  writer  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  richly  deserve 
to  find  a  place  in  any  edition  of  his  writings.  I  would  have 
introduced  extracts  from  his  other  numerous  compilations 
could  I  have  found  any  that  I  could  with  equal  propriety 
present  in  such  fragments.  I  have,  however,  added  one  of 
the  letters  from  his  "History  of  England/'  as  a  specimen 
(and  it  is  a  good  one)  of  his  style  in  what  was  then  a  new  kind 
of  writing. 

The  periodical  contributions  of  Goldsmith  to  The  Monthly 
Review  and  The  Critical  Review  were  first  added  to 
Goldsmith's  works  in  the  edition  of  1837,  where  they  are 
mixed  together  as  *  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,*  and  '  Poetical 
Criticisms.'  I  have  thought  fit  to  separate  them,  keeping 
the  contributions  to  each  Review  apart,  and  in  strict 
chronological  order.  My  reasons  for  so  doiog  are  that. 
The  Monthly  Review  was  edited  by  a  bookseller  and  his 
wife,  while  The  Critical  Review  was  edited  by  an  eminent 
author — ^by  Smollett.  GriflSths  a^d  his  wife  were  in  the  habit 
of  altering  the  contributions  of  their  humble  dependant ;  and 
though  Smollett  probably  exercised  the  same  power,  it  is  clear 
that  the  alterations  of  the  bookseller  and  his  wife  would  not 
be  comparable  to  the  alterations  made  by  an  editor  of  Smollett's 
skill.    I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  course  I  have 
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taken  and  have  here  described,  meets  with  ike  entire  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Forster,  ^o  has  studied  the  subject  with  great 
attention  (as  his  enlarged  Life  of  Ooldsmith  will  confirm  the 
pubEc  in  believing),  and  who  is  himself  a  master  in  the  noble 
art  of  reviewing. 

Another  new  feature  in  this  edition  is  the  introduction 
of  Goldsmith's  letters.  His  letters  contain  many  of  bis 
happiest  touches  and  strokes  of  character,  and  therefore  well 
deserve  a  place  among  his  Works. 

In  the  fourth  volume  will  be  found  a  long  and  unpublished 
poem  by  Goldsmith,  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Bolton 
Comey's  kind  permission,  from  the  original  MS.  in  Goldsmith's 
hand-writing.  When  in  1845  Mr.  Comey  edited  the  poetical 
works  of  Goldsmith,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
MS.,  or  he  would,  as  he  informs  me,  most  assuredly  have  made 
use  of  it.  Editors,  it  is  said,  are  seldom  liberal  one  to  another, 
but  the  truth  of  the  saying  (if  indeed  there  is  any  truth  in  it) 
is  wholly  disproved  if  applied  to  Mr.  Bolton  Comey. 

The  Index  is  greatiy  and  importantiy  enlarged ;  while  with 
respect  to  the  notes  throughout,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  hold 
myself  responsible  for  all^  although  to  the  authorship  of  many 
I  can  lay  no  claim  whatever.  It  was  once  my  intention  to 
distinguish  those  of  previous  editors  by  their  names,  but  I 
abandoned  that  idea  because  in  many  cases  I  was  unable  to 
identify  the  writers  ;  while  I  had  myself  taken  some  liberties, 
dther  of  correction  or  compression,  with  almost  every  note  ; — 
I  therefore  resolved  to  adopt  the  notes  of  my  predecessors,  with 
this  general  caution  and  admission,  and  to  let  my  own  appear 
without  the  often-recurring  ostentation  of  my  name  attached  to 
them.  I  have,  however,  to  Goldsmith's  own  notes,  added — 
and  for  the  first  time — Goldsmith's  own  name. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Pre£Eu;e  without  expressing  my 
thanks  to  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Daniel,  of  Islington,  for 
the  very  curious  and  interesting  communication  which  he  has 
enabled   me   to  publish  for  the  first  time.     I  allude  to  the 
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account  of  the  origin  of  *'  Retaliation/*  to  be  found  at  p.  78. 
It  is  written  by  Garrick,  and  while  it  supplies  some  important 
particulars  about  the  poem  itself,  materially  corrects  the 
received  copies  of  Garrick's  epitaph  or  extempore  distich  on 
Goldsmith. 

PETER  CUNNINGHAM. 
KXBSIKOTOV,  27th  Ikccmber,  1868. 
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Ob,  A  PEOSPECT  OP  SOCIETY. 
A  POEM. 


London: 
Printed  for  J[obn]  Newbeiy,  in  St  PtaTi  Ghnrch-TUd, 
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"The  TnTeller ;  or,  a  Prospeet  of  Sodety,  inscribed  to  the  Ber.  Mr.  Henry 
Goldsmith  by  OliTer  Gbldsmiih,  H.B.,"  was  first  published  in  December, 
1764,  price  Is.  Qd.f  and  was  the  earliest  production  to  which  Goldsmith 
prefixed  his  name.  It  went  through  nine  editions  in  Goldsmith's  life- 
time, and  is  here  reprinted  from  the  ninth  edition,  4to,  1774,  compared 
with  the  first  edition  4to,  1765,  and  with  the  "  sixth  edition,  corrected," 
4to,  1770. 

This  poem  is  founded  on  Addison's  "Letter  firom  Italy  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Charles  Lord  Halifax,"  of  which  Goldsmith  himself  says  :  "Few 
poems  have  done  more  honour  to  English  genius  than  this.  There  is 
in  it  a  strsun  of  political  thinking,  that  was,  at  that  time  [1701],  new 
in  our  poetry.  Had  the  harmony  of  this  been  equal  to  that  of  Pope's 
versification,  it  would  be  incontestably  the  finest  poem  in  our  language ; 
but  there  is  a  dryness  in  the  numbers  which  greatly  lessens  the  pleasure 
excited  both  by  the  poet's  judgment  and  imagination." ' 

All  that  Goldsmith  would  appear  to  have  received  for  this  poem  was  twenty 
guineas. — Nev^)ery  MSS.,  Prior,  iL  58. 


<  BesutiM  of  English  Poesy,  1707.  voL  L  p.  111. 


THE  REV.  HENBY  GOLDSMITH.' 


Dear  Sib, 

I  am  aenaible  that  the  friendahip  between  ua  can  acquire  no  new 
force  from  the  oeremoniea  of  a  Dedication ;  and  perhaps  it  demanda  an 
ezciue  thna  to  prefix  your  name  to  my  attempts,  which  yon  decline  giving 
with  your  own.  But  as  a  part  of  this  Poem  was  formerly  written  to  you 
from  Switzerland,  the  whole  can  now,  with  propriety,  be  only  inscribed  to 
you.  It  will  also  throw  a  light  upon  many  parts  of  it,  when  the  reader 
nndentanda  that  it  is  addressed  to  a  man,  who^  despising  &me  and 
fortune,  has  retired  early  to  happiness  and  obscurity,  with  an  income  of 
forty  pounds  a  year. 

I  now  perceiTe,  my  dear  brother,  the  wisdom  of  your  humble  choice. 
Tou  have  entered  upon  a  sacred  office,  where  the  harrest  is  great  and  the 
labourers  are  but  few ;  while  you  have  left  the  field  of  ambition,  where  the 
labourers  are  many  and  the  harrest  not  worth  carrying  away.  But  of  all 
kinds  of  ambition,  what  from  the  refinement  of  the  times,  from  different 
systems  of  criticism,  and  from  the  divisions  of  party,  that  which  pursues 
poetical  fame  is  the  wildest* 

Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  unpolished  nations ;  but  in 
A  country  verging  to  the  extremes  of  refinement,  Painting  and  Music  come 
in  for  a  share.  As  these  offer  the  feeble  mind  a  less  laborious  entertain- 
ment they  at  first  rival  Poetry,  and  at  length  supplant  her ;  they  engross 

>  The  poeti'B  brother ;  he  died  enzate  of  Kilkenny  West^  about  the  year  1768,  and 
therefine  did  not  witneaB  the  fresh  laurels  which  his  brother  won  in  1770,  by  his 
aeooodpoem,  ''The  Deserted  Village." 

'  ''  But  of  all  kinds  of  ambition,  as  things  aie  now  cireamstanoed,  peihapa  that 
which  pniBiiea  poetical  ftme  is  the  wildest.  What  from  the  increased  refinement  of 
the  times,  from  the  diTenity  of  judgments  produced  by  opposing  systems  of  criticism, 
and  from  the  mon  prevalent  divisions  of  opinion  influenced  by  party,  the  strongest 
and  happiest  efforts  can  expect  to  please  but  in  a  Ytsrj  narrow  cirole.  Though  the 
poet  were  as  sure  of  his  aim  as  the  imperial  archer  of  antiquity,  who  boasted  that  he 
mmr  missed  the  heart ;  yet  would  many  of  his  shafts  now  fly  at  random,  for  the 
heart  is  too  often  in  the  wrong  pbuse.** — Fint  ediium. 

B  2 
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all  that  favour  onoe  shown  to  her,>  and,  though  but  younger  sisters,  seize 
upon  the  elder's  birthright' 

Tet,  however  this  art  may  be  neglected  by  the  powerful,  it  is  still  in 
great  danger  from  the  mistaken  efforts  of  the  learned  to  improve  it  What 
criticisms  have  we  not  heard  of  late  in  favour  of  blank  verse,  and  Pindaric 
odes,  choruses,  anapests,  and  iambics,  alliterative  care  and  happy  negli- 
gence !  Every  absurdity  has  now  a  champion  to  defend  it :  and  as  he 
is  generally  much  in  the  wrong,  so  he  has  always  much  to  say ;  for  error 
is  ever  talkative. 

But  there  is  an  enemy  to  this  art  stUl  more  dangerous — I  mean  party 
Party  entirely  distorts  the  judgment  and  destroys  the  taste.  When  the 
mind  is  once  infected  with  this  disease,  it  can  only  find  pleasure  in  what 
contributes  to  increase  the  distemper.  Like  the  tiger,  that  seldom  desists 
from  pursuing  man,  after  having  once  preyed  upon  human  flesh,  the  reader, 
who  has  once  gratified  his  appetite  with  calumny,  makes  ever  after  the 
most  agreeable  feast  upon  murdered  reputation.  Such  readers  generally 
admire  some  half-witted  thing,  who  wants  to  be  thought  a  bold  man, 
having  lost  the  character  of  a  wise  one.  Him  they  dignify  with  the  name 
of  poet :  his  tawdiy '  lampoons  are  called  satires ;  his  turbulence  is  said 
to  be  force,  and  his  phrensy  fire.^ 

What  reception  a  Poem  may  find  which  has  neither  abuse,  party,  nor 
blank  verse  to  support  it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I  *  solicitous  to  know.  My 
aims  are  right  Without  espousing  the  cause  of  any  party,  I  have 
attempted  to  moderate  the  rage  of  all.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  there  may  be  equal  happiness  in  states  that  are  ^  differently  governed 
from  our  own ;  that  each  state  has  a  particular  principle  of  happiness,  and 
that  this  principle  in  each  may  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  excess.  There 
are  few  can  judge  better  than  yourself,  how  far  these  positions  are  illus- 
trated in  this  Poem.        I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

»     "  They  engross  aU  favour  to  themselves." — Second  edition. 
'  Our  arts  are  sisters,  though  not  twins  in  birth ; 

For  hymns' vere  sung  in  Eden's  happy  earth  : 
But  0  the  painter  muse,  though  kst  in  place, 
Has  seiz'd  the  blessing  first,  like  Jacob's  race  I 

Dbtdbk,  To  Sir  OaHfiry  KneOer. 
'  Tcaodry  was  added  in  the  *'  sixth  edition  corrected." 

^  Churchill,  at  whom  all  this  is  aimed,  died  4th  November,  1764,  while  the  first 
edition  of  '*  The  Traveller  **  was  passing  through  the  press. 
»  "Much."— iSBoond edition.  «  "  In  other  states  though." 

7  «  And  that  this  principle  in  each  state,  and  in  our  own  in  particukr,  may  be 
carried  to  a  mischievous  excess.*' — Ftnt  and  teoond  edUiotu, 
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&EMOTB,  unfriended^  melancholy^  slow/ 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po ; 
Or  onward^  where  the  mde  Carinthian  boor ' 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door ; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  ei:panding  to  the  skies ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart  untraveird  fondly  turns  to  thee : 
Still  to  my  Brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.* 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend. 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend. 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire; 

1  **<Cliaiiuer,'  asdd  Johnson,  'onoe  asked  me  what  he  meant  hj  dow; 
the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  "The  Trayeller."  Did  he  mean  tardiness  of 
locomotion?'  Goldsmith,  who  woold  say  something  without  consideration, 
answered,  'Tes/  I  was  sitting  by  and  sadd,  'No,  sir,  yon  do  not  mean 
tardiness  of  locomotion  ;  yon  mean  that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes 
npott  a  man  in  solitnde/  Chamier  heliered  I  had  written  the  line  as  much 
as  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it.' " — ^BoewiLL  hy  Crokkb,  p.  580. 

*  Carinthia  was  visited  by  Goldsmith  in  1755,  and  stiU  (1853)  retains  its 
diaracter  for  inhospitality. 

'  "The  farther  I  travel,  I  feel  the  pain  of  separation  with  stronger  force ; 
those  ties  that  bind  me  to  my  native  country  and  you,  are  stiU  unbroken. 
By  every  remove  I  only  drag  a  greater  length  of  chain." — 7%e  Ciiieen  of 
tke  Worid,  Letter  iii. 
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Blest  that  abode^  where  want  and  pain  repair. 

And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair; 

Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd/ 

Where  all  the  mddy  family  aronnd 

Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 

Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale; 

Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good.' 

But  me,  not  destin'd  such  delights  to  share. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care; 
ImpellM,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view ;  • 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies. 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies;* 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own.* 

Ev'n  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend; 
And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career. 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear ; 

1  <'  Blest  be  those  feasts  where  mirth  and  peace  abonndL** 

Firtty  second,  and  third  ediHont. 

'  Imii, — **  Hard  was  their  lodging,  homely  was  their  food. 

For  all  their  Inxniy  was  doing  good." — Gabth,  (Xaremonl. 

'  ''When  will  my  wanderings  be  at  an  end  ?  When  will  my  restless 
disposition  give  me  leave  to  enjoy  the  present  hour  ?  When  at  I^ons,  I 
thought  all  happiness  Uty  beyond  the  Alps ;  when  in  Italy,  I  found  myself 
still  in  want  of  something,  and  expected  to  leave  solitude  behind  me  by 
going  into  Bomelia ;  and  now  you  find  me  turning  back,  still  expecting  ease 
everywhere  but  where  I  am." — The  Bee,  No.  1, 

*  ''Death,  the  only  Mend  of  the  wretched,  for  a  little  while  mocks  the 
weary  traveller  with  the  view,  and  like  his  horiaon  stiU  flies  before  him.*' — 
The  Viear  of  Wah^fidd,  chap.  xxix. 

*  "My  destinM  miles  I  ah&U  have  gone, 

By  Thames  or  Maese,  by  Po  or  Bhone, 
And  found  no  foot  of  earth  my  own." 

Prior,  In  Bobe'e  Geography, 
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Lakes^  forests,  cities,  plains,  extending  wide,' 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  hnmbler  pride. 

When  thus  Creation's  channs  around  combine. 
Amidst  the  store,  shonld  thankless  pride  repine  ? ' 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  P ' 
Let  school-tanght  pride  dissemble  all  it  can. 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man ; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Te  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendour  crownM : 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale ; 
for  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,^  the  world  is  mine  I 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store. 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  stiQ  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still : 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Heas'd  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies  : 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  ^mall;  ^ 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd. 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest. 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

'*  Lake%  foresti,  dtiei»  plains  extended  wide." 

Finty  mcondy  and  third  edUiom. 

^Amidst  the  itere,  'twere  thankless  to  repine." 

Fird  edition,  aUered  m  tecond. 

"*TweTe  sffeetaftion  all,  and  aehool-tanght  pride. 
To  tspnm  the  splendid  things  by  Heaven  snpply'd." 

Fint  ediUon,  aUered  in  aeoond. 

'*  1V>  see  the  som  of  human  bliss  80  smalL" 

Fim,  aeeond,  and  third  ediliont. 
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But^  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below/ 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own ; ' 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  loDg  nights  of  revelry  and  ease : 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Suck  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam. 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare,' 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share. 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind; 
As  different  good,  by  Art  or  Nature  given. 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all. 
Still  grants  her  bUss  at  Labour's  earnest  call ; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supply'd 
On  Idra's  clifiis  as  Arno's  shelvy  side ; 
And  though  the  rocky  crested  summits  frown,* 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  Art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent ; 

*'  Tet^  where  to  find."  kc,^Fu%  tecond,  and  Uurd  editione, 

''  Boldly  aaaerts  Uiat  ooimtry  for  Mb  own.** 

Firtt  edition^  dUered  tn  tecond, 

'*  And  yet,  perhaps,  if  states  with  states  we  scan, 

Or  estimate  their  bliss  on  reason's  plan. 

Though  patriots  Hatter  and  though  fools  contend, 

We  still  shall  find  uncertainty  suspend  ; 

Find  that  each  good,  by  art  or  nature  given. 

To  these  or  those,  but  makes  the  balance  even : 

Find  that  the  bliss  of  all  is  much  the  same, 

And  patriotic  boasting  reason's  shame.** 

Fird  ediUan,  altered  tn  teoofuL 
*^  And  though  rough  rocks  or  gloomy  summits  frown.** 

Firsl  edition^  altered  in  tecond. 
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Wealthy  commerce^  honour,  liberfy^  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest^ 
That  either  seems  destnictiye  of  the  rest. 
Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  Mb, 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  eyery  state  to  one  lov^d  blessing  prone. 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  Cavonrite  happiness  attends. 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends ; 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain. 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes^ 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies : 
Here  for  a  while  my  proper  cares  resigned. 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind ; 
like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast^ 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast. 

Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends. 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side. 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mould'nng  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Gould  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found. 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  geUd  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 
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But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows. 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling;  zealous,  yet  untrue; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
Por  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  remoy'd  the  date. 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state ; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fall'n  column  sought  the  skies ; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  ev^n  Nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form : 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displa/d  her  sail ; ' 
While  nought  remained  of  aU  that  riches  gave,  I 

But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave :  I 

And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill,  | 

Its  fonner  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill.  | 

I 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied  | 

By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride :  * 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-Men  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arra/d. 
The  paste-board  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 

i 
1  «  Bat  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 

Soon  Conuneroe  tom'd  on  other  shores  her  sail." 

Finiy  aeoondy  and  third  edittom. 

^  **  Tet^  though  to  fortune  lost^  here  still  alnde 

Some  splendid  arts,  the  wrecks  of  former  pride.*' 

Firat  edition,  altered  in  aeamd. 
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By  sports  like  these  are  all  thdr  cares  beguilM/ 
The  sports  of  chSdren  satisfy  the  child;' 
Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  sonl;' 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  bst  behind. 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes  where  Ceesars  once  bore  sway, 
DeEac'd  by  time,  and  tottering  in  decay. 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead,^ 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them ;  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display. 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread. 
And  force  a  churli^  soil  for  scanty  bread : 

*  ''Bither  &t  Joahaa  B^ynolcb,  or  a  mutoAl  friend  who  unmeduktely  oommii- 
niealed  the  story  to  him,  calling  at  Qoldandth*B  lodgmga,  opened  the  door 
withoat  ceremony,  and  diaooTered  him  not  in  meditation,  or  in  the  throee  of 
poetic  hirthyibnt  in  the  boyiah  office  of  teafthing  a  &Toarite  dog  to  at  upright 
upon  ita  hannchea^  or  as  it  is  commonly  said,  to  beg.  Occasionally  he  glanced 
his  eyes  over  his  desk,  and  oocasonally  shook  his  finger  at  the  unwilling  pnpil, 
in  order  to  make  him  retain  his  position ;  while  on  thepage  before  him  was 
written  that  couplet^  with  the  ink  of  the  second  line  still  wet^  from  the  description 
of  Italy  :— 

'By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  children  satisff  the  child.* 

The  sentiment  seemed  so  appropriate  to  the  employment^  that  the  visitor 
ooold  not  refrain  from  giving  Tent  to  his  surprise  in  a  strain  of  banter,  which 
was  receired  with  characteristic  good  humour,  and  the  admission  at  once  made, 
that  the  amusement  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  had  given  birth  to  the 
idea."— Pbiob,  iL  83. 

'  Here  followed  in  the  J!nt,  deamd,  amd  third  editions ;— 

**  At  sports  like  these  while  foreign  arms  advance, 
In  passive  ease  they  leave  the  world  to  chance." 

*  "  When  struggling  Yirtae  sinks  by  long  control, 

She  leaves  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul." — Fini  edition. 

**  When  noble  aims  have  suffered  long  control. 
They  onk  at  last  or  feebly  man  the  aouL^'-Seoond  and  third  editiont, 

*  "  Amidst  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead." 

FirM,  teeond,  and  third  editiont. 
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No  prodnct  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 
fiut  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword ; 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May ; 
No  Zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
B<edress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feast  though  small. 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head. 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed; 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal. 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignoranpe  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ;* 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  venfrous  ploughshare  to  the  steep; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way. 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped. 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze ; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard  > 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  tliither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart. 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  ev'n  those  iUs  that  round  his  mansion  rise. 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fiind  supplies. 

^  This  fine  use  of  the  word  brecuUt  is  ^yen  by  Johoson  aa  an  example  in 
his  Dictionaiy. 
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Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  confonnsj 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child^  when  scaring  soonds  molest,* 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
Bnt  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assigned ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confin'd. 
Tet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due; 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few : 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies. 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy. 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy ; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame. 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  smouldering  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire ; ' 
Unfit  for  Taptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a-year. 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire. 
Til],  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow ; 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low : 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unaltered,  unimproved  the  manners  run ; ' 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 

*' And  as  a  babe,  when  Bearing  soanda  molest^"  &c. 

Pint,  Kcond,  and  third  editiom, 
''Their  lerel  life  is  bnt  a  amonld'ring  fire, 
Not  qnench'd  by  want,  nor  fiurn'd  by  strong  desire/* 

Firtt,  tecond,  and  third  editionQ. 
**  Unaltered,  aniroprored  their  manners  mn." 

Firtt,  Mcond,  and  third  editiom. 
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Some  sterner  virtnes  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 

May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest; 

But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 

Through  life's  more  cultur'd  walks,  and  charm  the  way. 

These,  &r  dispersed,  on  timorous  pinions  fly. 

To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire? 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And,  freshened  from  the  wave,  the  Zephyr  flew; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still. 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill ; 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour.* 
Alike  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze. 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display. 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains. 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains. 


^  **I  had  some  knowledge  of  music  witli  a  tolerable  Toioe,  and  now 
turned  what  was  once  my  amuflement  into  a  present  means  of  sabsistenoe. 
I  passed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  the 
French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry;  for  I  ever  found  them 
sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenerer  I  approached  a  peasant's 
house  towards  night-fall,  I  played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes;  and  that 
procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day." — The 
Vicar  of  Wak^fidd,  chap.  xx. 
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Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  trafiBc  round  the  land ; 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
They  please,  are  pleas'd;  they  give  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loVd,  or  warmly  sought^ 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper-lace ; 
Here  be^ar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  spKndid  banquet  once  a  year ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  &ncy  flies. 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile; 

*  "There  is  perhape  no  couplet  in  Bnglish  rhyme  more  perspicnonsly 
amdensed  than  thoee  two  lines  of  'The  Tmyeller,*  in  which  the  author 
dcscrihcB  the  at  once  flattering,  rain,  and  happy  character  of  the  French." 
— Gam PBiu,  Briii^  Podt,  toI.  ti.  p.  262. 
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The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomM  vale. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.* 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Lnpeb  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign,' 
And  industry  begeta  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs. 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  displayed.    Their  much-lov'd  wealth  imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts : 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
Even  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies. 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 
A  land  of  tyrant^s,  and  a  den  of  slaves,* 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves. 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old !  * 
Bough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow ; — 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  noW ! 


^  ''Bnt  wa  need  scarce  mention  these,  when  we  find  that  the  whole 
Republic  of  Holland  seems  to  be  a  conquest  upon  the  sea,  and  in  a  manner 
rescued  from  its  bosom.  The  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  this  country  is  below 
the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  and  I  remember  upon  approaching  the  coast 
to  hare  looked  down  upon  it  from  the  sea  as  into  a  valley." — Hittory  of 
Animated  NcUure,  toL  i.  p.  276,  ed.  1774. 

'  **  Industrious  habits  in  each  breast  obtain.'* 

FirH  edUiony  altered  in  second. 

*  ''Into  what  a  state  of  misery  are  the  modem  Persians  &Uen  !  A  nation 
fiunous  for  setting  the  world  an  example  of  freedom,  is  now  become  a  land 
of  tyramta  and  a  den  of  daves.'^ — TTie  Citizen  of  the  WoHdy  Letter  xrxr. 

"*  **How  unlike  the  brave  peasants,  their  ancestors,  who  spread  terror 
to  either  India,  and  always  declared  themselves  the  allies  of  those  who  drew 
the  sword  in  defence  of  freedom  V^-^M8,  IntroducUon  to  ffi^ory  of  the  Semt 
YeariT  War, 
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Fir'd  at  the  sounds  my  genius  spreads  her  wing^ 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam'd  Hydaspes  glide^ 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray. 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined. 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  I 
Stem  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ;  ^ 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  imfashion'd,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand, 
fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul,' 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control. 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.' 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here. 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy. 
But  foster'd  even  by  freedom,  ills  annoy ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie ; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone. 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown ; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held,* 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd: 

*  *'  I  Me  the  lords  of  human  kind  pMs  by, 

Pride  in  their  port^  defiance  in  their  eye.'* 

Fird  tdHAon^  aUered  in  aeeond, 

*  "  Fieroe  in  a  natiTe,"  ke. — Fird  ediUonf  aUered  in  mcond. 

*  "  28  Oct  1778.  We  ta&ed  of  Goldsmith's  <  TrayeUer/  of  which  Dr.  Johnson 
spoke  highly;  and,  while  I  was  helinng  him  on  with  his  great-coat»  he  repeated 
from  it  the  character  of  the  British  nation ;  which  he  did  with  snch  energy,  that 
the  tear  started  into  his  eye.'*— -BoewxLL  fty  Cboksb,  p.  884. 

*  "See^  though  by  drding  deeps  together  held." 

Fini  edUion,  aUered  in  teoond, 

TOL.    I.  0 
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Ferments  arise,  imprison^  factions  roar, 
Beprest  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore. 
Till,  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  plirenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.     As  Nature's  ties  decay,* 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway. 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law. 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown  : 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms. 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms. 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame. 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame,* 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie. 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonour'd  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great : 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire. 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire;  * 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fostering  sun. 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure, 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure  : 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil : 


>  ''Nor  this  ihe  worst.     Aa  social  boncU  decay." 

Fii^  Koondf  and  (Mtrd  editions, 

<  '*  And  monarehs  toil,  and  poets  pant  for  £une." 

Finty  »eeondf  and  third  edttioM. 

^  **  Perish  the  vish  ;  for,  inly  satisfied, 

Above  their  pomps  I  hold  my  ragged  pride.** 

First  edition,  aUei'ed  in  aeamd. 
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And  all  tliat  Freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach. 
Is  but  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion^  grow. 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

O  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires. 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires ! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms. 
Except  when  fast-approaching  danger  warms : 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Coniiacting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own ;  * 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom,  when  themselves  are  bee ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law ; ' 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pillaged  from  slaves,  to  purchase  slaves  at  home ; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 
Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  frx>m  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  Brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour. 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power ; 
And  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  source. 
Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain^s  peopled  shore. 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  ?  * 


1  «Ab  the  Boman  senatotB,  hj  slow  And  imperceptible  degrees,  became 
masters  of  the  people,  yef  $t3l  Jlattered  them  with  a  show  of  freedom  while  them- 
Mhei  onljf  werefree^  so  is  it  possible  for  a  body  of  men,  while  they  stand  np  for 
pmilegea,  to  grow  into  an  exnberance  of  power  themselves^  and  the  public 
heoome  aetoally  dependent,  while  some  of  its  indiyidnals  only  gorem." — 
The  Okian  of  the  Worid,  Letter  L 

*  "  What  they  may  then  expect  may  be  seen  by  taming  onr  eyes  to  Holland, 
Genoa,  or  Yenioe,  where  the  laws  gorem  the  poor,  and  the  rich  govern  the 
Uw."— 2V  Viear  of  WaJufidd,  chap.  zix. 

'  In  this  and  in  sabaequent  oonplets  may  be  traced  the  germ  of  <*The 
IXeserted  YiUsge.** 

o2 
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Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste^ 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste ; 
Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain. 
Lead  stem  depopulation  in  her  train. 
And  over  fields  where  scattered  hamlets  rose. 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose? 
Have  we  not  seen  at  pleasure's  lordly  call, 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decayed, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid. 
Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main; 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around. 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound  ?  * 

Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests,  and  through  dangerous  ways ; 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim. 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murderous  aim ;  * 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies. 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise. 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe. 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go,' 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine. 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathise  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind : 
Why  have  I  strayed  from  pleasure  and  repose. 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  P 
In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign,^ 
Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 

*  Goldsmith  was  the  first  to  introdnoe  into  oar  poetry  American  names — at  once 
sonorous  and  melodious — and  in  tills  he  has  been  oopied  most  happily  by  Oampbell . 

'  **  And  the  brown  Indian  takes  a  deadly  aim.'* — Pimt  edition, 

*  This  line  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.— Boswill  hy  Cboueb,  p.  174. 

*  The  oonolnding  ten  lines,  exoept  the  last  couplet  but  one,  were  written  by 
Br.  Johnson.— BoewsLL  by  Cboksb,  p.  17i. 
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Uow  smallj  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure. 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned. 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find : 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy. 

Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel, 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damiens*  bed  of  steel,* 

To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 

Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 


'  Wlm  Tom  DftTiea^  fti  the  request  of  Qimnger,  asked  Qoldamith  about  Qua 
Ime,  Goldamxtb  lefened  him  for  an  explanation  of  "Lnke*8  iron  crown*'  to  a 
book  called  *<G«ogr^ihie  Cnrienae,"  and  added,  that  by  "Damiens'  bed  of  steel** 
be  meant  the  rack.— See  Oraxobk'b  Lettert,  Sto,  1805,  p.  52. 

George  and  Lnke  Dosa  were  two  brothers  who  headed  an  nnsacoessfnl  rerolt 
against  the  Hnngarian  nobles  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  oentnzy;  and 
George  (not  Lake)  underwent  the  torture  of  the  red-hot  iron-crown,  as  a  punish- 
ment finr  allowing  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Hungary,  1518,  by  the 
rebeUious  peasants. — See  Biographie  UniveneOef  xL  604.  The  two  brothers 
belonged  to  one  of  the  nathre  noes  of  Transylvania  called  Sseeklers,  or  Zeeklers. 
— FoBsm's  Ooldsmiik,  I  895,  (ed.  1854.) 

Bobert  Fran^  Damiens  was  put  to  death  with  rerolting  barbarity,  in  the 
Tear  1757,  linr  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  ZV.  ''What  the  miserable 
man  suSered,  is  not  to  be  described.  When  first  seised,  and  carried  into  the 
gnaid-diamber,  the  garde-dei'tfieaux  and  the  Due  d*Ayen  ordered  the  tongs 
to  be  heated,  and  pieces  of  flesh  torn  firom  his  legs,  to  make  him  declare  his 
aooompliees.  The  industrious  art  used  to  preserve  his  life  was  not  less  than 
the  refinement  of  torture  by  which  they  meaned  to  take  it  away.  The  inventionB 
to  form  the  bed  on  whidi  he  lay  (as  the  wounds  on  his  legs  prevented  his 
standing)  that  his  health  might  in  no  shape  be  affected,  equiUled  what  a 
refining  tyrant  would  hare  sought  to  indulge  his  own  luxury.** — ^Walpolb, 
Memoin  if  George  JL,  vol.  iL  p.  282,  ed.  1846. 
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Written  1764,  and  priyately  printed  the  sftme  year,  '*  for  the  amoaement 
of  the  Gonnteea  of  Northumberland" — and  first  publiahed  in  1766,  in 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'*  vol.  i.  pp.  70—7.  The  text  heze  given  is 
that  of  *'  The  Yioar  of  Wakefield,"  oompared  with  the  poem  as  printed 
by  Qoldsmith  in  1767,  in  his  *' Poems  for  Tonng  Ladies,"  and  the 
edition  of  Qoldsndth's  MisoeUaneons  Works,  published  in  1801,  under 
the  unacknowledged  superintendence  of  Bishop  Perpy. 

Goldsmith  himself  entitled  it  "Bdwin  and  Angelina,"  but  it  is  most 
generally  known  as  **  The  Hermit."  I  have  restored  CK)ldsmith's  own 
title.  For  Goldsmith's  Letter  '*To  the  Printer  of  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,"  respectmg  the  alleged  origin  of  this  ballad,  aee  ''Letters," 
in  Vol.  IV.  of  this  edition. 
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"  TuEN,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  dale, 
And  guide  my  lonely  way. 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray.* 

II. 
''  For  here,  forlorn  and  lost,  I  tread. 

With  fainting  steps  and  slow — 
Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread. 

Seem  lengthening  as  I  go/' 

m. 
"  Forbear,  my  son,''  the  Hermit  cries, 

''  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 
For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 

To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

IT. 

'^  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 


Origmallj  :-> 

(•  I>eigii,  Bamt-like  tenant  of  tlie  dale, 
To  guide  my  nightly  way, 
To  yonder  fire^  tliat  clieen  the  Tale 
With  hospitable  ray.'* 
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V. 

"  Then  turn,  to-night,  and  freely  share 

What*^'er  my  cell  bestows ; 
My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

VI. 

"  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free. 

To  slaughter  I  condemn ; 
Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 

I  learn  to  pity  them  : 

VII. 

"  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied. 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

VIII. 

"  Then,  pilgrim,  turn ;  thy  cares  forego ; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong : 
'  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  tliat  little  long.'  " ' 

IX. 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends. 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

X. 

Far,  in  a  wilderness  obscure, 

The  lonely  mansion  lay,* 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

*  "  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long." — Dr.  Youko. 

"The  running  brook,  the  herbe  of  the  field,  can  amply  satisfy  nature  ;  man 
wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  \ong,"^The  CUisen  of  the  Worlds  Letter  Ixvii. 

'  "  Far  sheltered  in  a  glade  obscure 

The  modest  mausinn  lay." — FirM  edition. 
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No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
Bequir'd  a  master's  care ; 

The  wicket^  opening  ¥dth  a  latch/ 
Beceiv'd  the  harmless  pair. 


And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 
To  take  their  evening  rest/ 

The  Hermit  trinmi'd  his  little  fire. 
And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest ; 


And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 
And  gaily  pressed,  and  smil'd ; 

And,  skilled  in  legendary  lore. 
The  lingering  hours  beguiFd. 


Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 
Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries — 

The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth. 
The  crackling  faggot  flies ; 


But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow.' 

'*Tbe  door  just  opening  with  a  latch." — Fini  ediiion. 

"And  now,  when  worldly  crowds  retire 
To  rerels  or  to  re«t."— Ptrit  edition, 

'*  But  nothing  mirthful  oonld  aasuage 
The  penaire  stnuiger^s  woe  ; 
P<ir  grief  had  seiied  his  early  age, 
And  tears  woold  often  (Low. "—First  cdUUm. 
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His  rising  cares  the  Hermit  spied^ 
With  answering  care  opprest : 

"  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cried, 
''  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  P 


"  From  better  habitations  spum'd. 
Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  ? 

Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretum'd. 
Or  unregarded  love  P 


''  Alas  I  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling,  and  decay — 
And  those  who  prize  the  trifling  things 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

XIX. 

''  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name ; 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  P 


"  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modem  fair-one's  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

XXI. 

"  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush. 

And  spurn  the  sex,*'  he  said ; 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 

His  love-lorn  guest  betra/d :  * 

'  "ThebauhfiilgneetbetrmyU"— /Vw<ec»«m. 
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Surprised  he  sees  new  beauties  rise^ 
Swift  mantling  to  the  view — 

Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies^ 
As  bright^  as  transient  too.* 


The  bashful  look^  the  rising  breast/ 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest, 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

XXIT. 

"  And,  ah  I  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 
A  wretch  forlorn/'  she  cried ; 

"  Whose  feet  unhallowed  thus  intrude 
Where  Heaven  and  you  reside. 


''  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share. 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray : 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way.' 


'  *'  He  Bees  nmrainbei'd  beauties  rue, 

Bxpending  to  the  Tiew ; 
Idke  doads  that  deck  the  monung  akie^ 
Ab  bright)  aa  teuudent  too." — Pirtt  etUUon, 

'  **  Her  looks,  her  lips,  her  pantiiig  breast^"  fcc. — Fini  edUion, 

'  **  Fors^Te^  and  let  thy  pious  care 

A  heart's  distress  allay  : 
That  seeks  repose,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  the  way. 

'*  My  &ther  Uy>d,  of  high  degree, 
Remote  beside  the  Tyne  ; 
And  as  he  had  bat  only  me, 
Whate'er  he  had  was  mine. 

"  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 
Unnumber'd  suitors  came ; 
Thdr  ehief  pretence  myflatter*d  charms, 
My  wealth  perhaps  their  aim.'* — FirH  edUum. 
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"  My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tvne, 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  markM  as  mine ; 

He  had  but  only  me. 

XZVII. 

''  To  win  me  from  his  tender  anns. 

Unnumbered  suitors  came ; 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charmsy 

And  felt^  or  feign'd  a  flame. 


"  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 
With  richest  proffers  strove ; 

Amongst  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd. 
But  never  talk'd  of  love.* 


XXIX. 

"  In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad, 
No  wealth  nor  power  had  he ; 

Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had. 
But  these  were  all  to  me.' 


"  And  when  beside  me  in  the  dale. 

He  carolM  lays  of  love. 
His  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale, 

And  music  to  the  grove.* 


1  ''Among  ihe  rest  young  Bdwin  bow*d. 

Who  offered  only  lore:'— Firtl  edUum. 

'  "Aconstftnt  heart  was  all  he  had. 

But  ihat  vaa  all  to  me.**— /Vrj<  edUicn, 

*  This  stanxa,  written  some  years  after  the  rest  of  the  poem,  was  given  by 
the  author  to  Bichard  Archdal,  Bsq.,  of  IreUwd,  and  was  first  printed  in 
QoLi>SMiTH*s  MisceUaneaus  Worki,  ISOl,  4  vols.,  8yo. 
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"  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day. 
The  dews  of  heaven  refinM, 

Could  nought  of  purity  display 
To  emulate  his  mind.* 

xxzn. 
"  The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 

With  channs  inconstant  shine ; 
Their  charms  were  his,  but  woe  to  me  I 

Their  constancy  was  mine. 


"  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art. 

Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touchM  my  heart, 

I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

XXXIV. 

"  Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn. 

He  left  me  to  my  pride ; " 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 

In  secret,  where  he  died. 


"  Whene'er  he  spoke  amidst  the  train, 
How  would  my  heart  attend  t 
And  tiU  delighted  eren  to  pain, 
How  sigh  for  such  a  friend  ! 

''And  when  a  little  rest  I  songht^ 
In  Sleep's  refreshing  arms, 
How  have  I  mended  what  he  taught^ 
And  lent  him  fancied  charms  ! 

*'  Tet  still  (and  woe  hetide  the  hoar  !) 
I  spumM  him  from  my  side^ 
And  still  with  ill-dissembled  power, 
Repaid  his  lore  with  pride." — Pint  ediiion. 

"  Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 
He  left  me  to  deplore ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  more. 

*'  Then  since  he  perish'd  by  my  fiiult, 

This  pilgrimage  I  pay,"  kc — Fini  edition. 
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**  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault. 
And  well  my  life  shall  pay; 

rU  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 
And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

ZXZTL 

''And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid^ 

ril  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did ; 

And  so  for  him  will  I/'* 


''Forbid  it  Heaven  V*  the  Hermit  ciyM, 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast : 

The  wondering  fair  one  turnM  to  chide,^ 
'Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest.* 


"Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear. 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 

Bestor'd  to  love  and  thee. 

I  In  imitation  of  the  **Gfentle  Herdsman"  of  Percy's  '*Beliqae0»"  which  Pen^ 
ielk  OB  (*'Reliqae8,"  ed.  1775,  toI.  i.),  *<the  doctor  had  much  admii«d  in 
mannscripti  and  has  finely  improTed  !*' 

«  Thus  cTeiy  day  I  fiurt  and  pray, 
And  erer  will  doe  tiU  I  dye ; 
And  gett  me  to  some  secret  place, 
For  soe  did  hee,  and  soe  will  I." 

>  "  And  there  in  shelVring  thickets  hid, 

111  linger  tiU  I  die  : 
'Twas  thns  for  me  my  lover  did, 
And  so  for  him  wiU  I. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  thus,  the  Hermit  cried, 
And  clasped  her  to  his  breast : 
The  astonish'd  fair  one  tnmed  to  chide, — 
'Twas  Bdwin's  self  that  pieet 
"  For  now  no  longer  could  he  hide, 
What  first  to  hide  he  stroTe ; 
His  looks  resnme  their  yonthfal  pride. 
And  flnsh  with  honest  Iotc. — PirtI,  edition. 
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''  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  ev^iy  care  resign : 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 

My  life,  my  all  tiiaf  s  mine  ? 

XL. 

"  No ;  never,  firom  this  hour  to  part. 
Well  live  and  love  so  true; 

The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  hearty 
Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too/' ' 


^  ''No,  nerer,  firom  tliifl  hour  to  pftrt^ 

Our  lore  shall  still  be  new ; 
And  the  last  sight  that  rends  the  heart, 
Shall  break  thy  Bdwin's  too.'*— /Vr«e  edUicm, 

In  the  original  dranght  the  ballad  condaded  thns : — 

"  Here  amidst  sylTan  hovers  we'll  roTe, 
From  lawn  to  woodland  stray ; 
Blest  as  the  songsters  of  the  groTe, 
And  innocent  as  they. 

"  To  all  that  want,  snd  all  that  wmI, 
Onr  pity  shall  be  given, 
And  when  this  life  of  lo^  shall  fiul, 
We'll  lore  again  in  heaven. " 


TOL,   I. 


THE   DESERTED  VILLAGE. 


Londoii: 
Printed  fiirW.  Oriffin,  ai  Qamck*s  Head,  in  Oatharine-Elnet^  Strand, 

MDOCLXZ. 
40. 


dS 


'  The  1>eMrt6d  yillag^  a  Poem  by  Dr.  Goldsmith :  London :  PHnted  for 
W.  Oriffin,  at  Qarrick'a  Head,  in  Catharine  Street^  Strand,  1770,"  4toi, 
was  first  pablished  in  May,  1770,  and  ran  through  six  editions  in  the 
same  year  in  which  it  was  first  published.  The  price  was  2t.  The  sum 
reeeiTed  by  Goldsmith  for  *'The  Deserted  Village"  is  unknown 
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DxaeSib, 

I  can  have  no  expectations,  in  an  address  of  this  kind,  either  to  add 
to  yoor  reputation  or  to  establish  my  own.  Yon  can  gain  nothing  from 
mj  admiration,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  that  art  in  which  yon  are  said  to 
excel ;  and  I  may  lose  much  by  the  seyerity  of  your  judgment,  as  few 
have  a  juster  taste  in  poetry  than  you.  Setting  interest  therefore  aside, 
to  which  I  never  paid  much  attention,  I  must  be  indulged  at  present  in 
following  my  affections.  The  only  dedication  I  ever  made  was  to  my 
brother,  because  I  loved  him  better  than  most  other  men.  He  is  since 
dead.    Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  Poem  to  you. 

How  far  you  may  be  pleased  with  the  versification  and  mere  mechanical 
parts  of  this  attempt,  I  do  not  pretend  to  enquire ;  but  I  know  you  will 
object  (and  indeed  several  of  our  best  and  wisest  friends  concur  in  the 
opinion),  that  the  depopulation  it  deplores  \b  no  where  to  be  seen,  and  the 
disorders  it  laments  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  poet's  own  imagination. 
To  this  I  can  scarcely  make  any  other  answer  than  that  I  sincerely  believe 
what  I  have  written ;  that  I  have  taken  all  possible  pains,  in  my  country 
excursions,  for  these  four  or  five  years  past,  to  be  certain  of  what  I  allege, 
and  that  all  my  views  and  enquiries  have  led  me  to  believe  those  miseries 
real,  which  I  here  attempt  to  display.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  an  enquiry,  whether  the  country  be  depopulating  or  not ;  the  discus- 
aon  would  take  up  much  room,  and  I  should  prove  myself^  at  best,  an 
indifferent  politician,  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  long  prefiice,  when  I  want 
his  uniatigued  attention  to  a  long  poem. 
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In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  I  inveigh  against  th^ 
increase  of  oar  luzories ;  and  here  also  I  expect  the  shout  of  modem 
politicians  against  me.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years  past,  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  consider  luxury  as  one  of  the  greatest  national  advantages ;  and 
all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  in  that  particular,  as  erroneous.  Still,  how- 
eyer,  I  must  remain  a  professed  ancient  on  that  head,  and  continue  to 
think  those  luxuries  prejudicial  to  states  by  which  so  many  vices  are 
introduced,  and  so  many  kingdoms  have  been  undone.  Indeed,  so  much 
has  been  poured  out  of  late  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  variety,  one  would  sometimes  wish  to  be  in 
the  right 

lam, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

And  ardent  admirer, 

OLIVEB  GOLDSMITH. 
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Sweet  Aububn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain. 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  dela/d : 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene ! 
How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  every  charm. 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  fEurm, 
The  never-Ming  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  ! ' 
How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day,' 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free. 
Led  up  iheir  sports  beneaih  the  spreading  tree; 

1  "  UaBojf  neir  BbUtidbIioii,  irliere  the  poef  s  brother,  a  dergjinaii,  had  his 
firing^  ebumB  the  hanonr  of  being  the  ipot  from  which  the  looditMe  of  the 
'DeKTted  ViDage'  were  derired.  The  ehveh  which  tope  the  neighbouing  hill, 
the  min,  aad  the  brook,  are  stin  pointed  out ;  and  a  hawthorn  has  miiiared  the 
penalij  of  poetical  celebrity,  being  cat  to  pieoee  hy  those  admirers  of  the  bard, 
who  desired  to  hare  chwsical  tooth-piek  cases  and  tobaeco-stoppers.  Much  of 
this  supposed  loealitj  may  be  fimaful,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the  poet  in 
the  land  of  his  fiKlhera."— 8ib  Waiad  Soott,  MuoOUuimm  Prom  Worka, 
▼oL  ill  p.  250,  edit  1884. 

*  Supposed  to  attode  to  the  number  of  Saints*  days  in  Iielaiid,  kepi  by  the 
I  Catholic  peasantry. 
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While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surve/d; 

And  many  a  gambol  firolick'd  o'er  the  ground. 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round ; 

And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tir'd. 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown. 

By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 

The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 

While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 

The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love. 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove. 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these. 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  even  toil  to  please ; 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed. 

These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen,* 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain ; 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects*  the  day. 
But,  chok'd  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest;" 

1  The  *' tyrant"  iaid  to  be  intended  in  this  and  other  passages,  was  lieu- 
tenant-Gteneral  Robert  Napier  (or  Naper,  as  his  name  was  more  fireqnently  written), 
an  English  gentleman,  who,  on  his  retnm  from  Spain,  purchased  an  estate  near 
Ballymahon,  and  ejected  many  of  his  tenants  for  non-payment  of  th^  rents. 

'  **  Those  who  have  walked  in  an  evening  by  the  sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented 
riyers,  most  remember  a  variety  of  notes  from  different  water-fowl :  the  load 
scream  of  the  wild-goose,  the  croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of  the  lapwing^ 
and  the  tremnlons  neighbg  of  the  jacksnipe  :  but  of  all  these  sounds,  there  is  none 
so  dismally  hollow  as  the  booming  of  the  bittern.  It  is  imixwsible  for  words  to 
give  those  who  have  not  heard  this  eyening  caU  an  adequate  idea  of  its  solemnity. 
It  is  like  an  interrupted  beUowing  of  a  bull,  but  hollower  and  louder,  and  is 
heard  at  a  mile's  distance,  as  if  issuing  from  some  formidable  being  that  resided 
at  the  bottom  of  the  waters.     I  remember  in  the  place  where  I  was  a  boy 
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Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies^ 
And  tiies  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  grass  overtops  the  mouldering  wall ; 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand. 
Par,  fjEur  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  faxes  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay : 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  countr/s  pride. 
When  once  destro/d,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man; 
Eor  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store. 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more : 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain : 
Along  the  lawn  where  scattered  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose ; 
And  every  want  to  opulence  allied,* 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom. 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  grac'd  the  peaceful  scene, 
LiVd  in  each  look,  and  brightened  all  the  green; 
These,  flEur  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore. 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 


with  what  tenor  thJa  bird's  note  affected  the  whole  yQlage :  they  coiuidered 
it  as  a  presage  of  some  sad  erent,  and  generally  found  or  made  one  to  snooeed 
it." — BUUiry  of  AnimaUd  Nature,  toI.  vi.  p.  24. 
*  "  And  every  want  to  luxury  allied." 

First  edition,  altered  in  third. 
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Sweet  Aabarn !  parent  of  the  bliafal  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confesB  the  tyianf  s  power. 
Here^  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds^ 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks^  and  roin'd  gronnds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew/ 
Eemembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  tnms  the  past  4o  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefis— and  Gk>d  has  given  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : ' 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book4eam'd  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw,  * 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return — ^and  die  at  home  at  last.' 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Betreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine. 
How  happy  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these,^ 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease; 

*  Here  foUowed,  in  the  jSne,  $nond,  and  third  ediHotn: — 

''Here,  as  with  doubtful,  peDsive  steps  I  nuige^ 
Trace  evety  scene,  and  wonder  at  the  change, 
Eemembcance,"  &c. 

3  «  My  anzions  day  to  husband  near  the  cLoee, 

And  keep  life's  flame  from  wasting  by  repose.** 

Firal,  $econdy  and  third  editiong, 

*  *' Towards  the  decline  of  his  life  he  [Waller]  bought  a  smaU  house  with  a 
little  land  at  Coleshill,  and  said — *he  should  be  ghd  to  die  like  the  stag  where 
he  was  roused.'    This  howeyer  did  not  happen."— Jobnbon,  Life  of  WaBer, 

*  ''How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these." 

FirH  editioUf  altered  in  third. 
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Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  oombaty  leains  to  flj ! 
For  him  no  wretchesy  bom  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep ; 
Nor  snrly  porter  stands  in  goilty  state, 
To  spnm  implcving  famine  from  the  gate : 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  aronnd  befriending  Virtne's  friend; 
Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperoeiv'd  decay, 
While  Besignation  gently  slopes  the  way; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brigfatenii^  to  the  last, 
His  Heaven  oommenoes  ere  the  world  be  past.' 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening^s  dose. 
Up  jGodet  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There,  as  I  past  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young; 
The  noisy  geese  tibat  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  schod ; 
The  watch-dog's  voice,  that  ba/d  the  whispering  wind. 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spd^e  the  vacant  mind; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale ; 
No  husj  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread. 
For  aD  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled : 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  things 
Thai  tethlj  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring; 


*  ainlu  to  tbe  gnve,  with  nnpeneiT'd  deny." 

FkM  edMiMt  alUnd  m  tkmi. 

ii*i  baje  engimTing  (1772),  after  Sir  Joihna  Beynold^  picture  of 
** RfrngnatJon,"  ii  thm  iMcribed  :  "  This  attflmpi  to  ezpnai  a  chancier  in  'The 
Dmerted  mUage,^  is  <fedics*cd  to  Dr.  Goldsmith  by  his  sincere  friend  and  admirer, 

/OSHUA  EbTVOLDS.** 
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8he^  wretched  matron^  forcM  in  age,  for  breads 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread. 
To  pick  her  wintry  fa^ot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mom ; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain/ 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose.* 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place ; 
Unpractised  he  to  fawn,'  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  auns  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  prize. 
More  skillM  to  raise*  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain; 
The  long  .remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  aDow^d; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away; 


1  The  ''sad  hiBtoiian  of  the  pensiTe  plain"  (whose  figure  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
copperplate  vignette  of  the  editions  published  in  Goldsmith's  life-time),  was,  it  is 
said,  Catherine  Gferaghty,  uf  Lissoy.  The  brook  and  ditches  near  the  spot  where 
her  cabin  stood  still  furnish  cresses,  and  several  of  her  descendants  were  residing 
in  the  village  in  1837. 

^  The  "village  preacher'*  was,  it  is  said,  the  poet's  father — scat  least  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Hodson,  believed  ;  but  the  poet's  brother,  and  his  uncle  Gontarine, 
have  both  been  named  as  the  originals  of  this  delightful  character. 

3  '*  Unskilful  he  to  &wn."— jPtr<e  edition,  altered  in  fifth, 

*  *  *  More  bent  to  raise. "  -  -First  edition,  aUertd  tn  fifth. 
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Wqit  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done. 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  shewed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam'd  to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  tiieir  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  b^an. 

Thus  to  relieye  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  even  his  feuliiigs  leaned  to  Virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pra/d  and  felt  for  all;  • 
And,  as  a  bird  eaeh  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  disma/d. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  controul. 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  nose. 
And  his  last  fedtering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray.' 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest ; 


'  Dor  Towi  Are  heard  betimefl,  and  heayen  takee  care 
To  grant  before  we  can  oondnde  the  pray'r ; 
Prerenting  angela  met  it  half  the  way, 
And  sent  xa  back  to  praiae  who  came  to  pray.'' 

Dbtddi,  Britannia  Bedivmn, 
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To  them  his  hearty  his  love^  his  gnsk  were  given, 
Bnt  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  ths  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breaat  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way. 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skillM  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  eveiy  truant  knew  ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Conve/d  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown*d  : 
Tet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  &ult ; 
The  village  all  dedar'd  how  much  he  knew, 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cypher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  even  the  story  ran — ^that  he  could  gauge : 
In  arguing  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 
For  even  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound. 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 
And  still  they  gaz^d,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.* 

But  past  is  all  his  fstme.    The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

*  Gh)ldnnith  U  here  roppoaed  to  haTe  dimwn  the  portreit  of  his  ovn  early 
instmctor,  Mr.  Thomas  Byrne,  a  retired  quarter-master  of  an  Irish  regiment  that 
had  seryed  in  Marlborough's  wars. 
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Near  yonder  ihom,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  onoe  the  sign-port  canj^t  the  pasamg  eye. 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired. 
Where  grey-beard  mirth,  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
MThere  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  white-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
The  vamisfa'd  clock  that  dick'd  behind  the  door ; ' 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  roles,  the  royal  game  of  goose ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  cliill'd  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay. 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show. 
Banged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row*' 

Vain  transitory  splendours !  could  not  all 
Beprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  Ml  ? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Bdax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear ; 

>  "  Ckklsnuth'B  chaste  pathoB  makes  him  an  iiuiniiatiiig  monlist^  and  throws 
a  dnnn  of  Claude-like  sofineaB  orer  hia  deseriptioiia  of  homely  objects,  that 
would  seem  only  fit  to  be  the  subjects  of  Dutch  painting.  Bat  his  quiet 
enthiisiasm  leads  the  affections  to  bumble  things  without  a  Tulgar  association ; 
and  be  inapirea  us  with  a  ibndneas  to  trace  the  simplest  recoUectiona  of  Auburn, 
tin  we  count  the  funiituie  of  ita  ale-bouse,  and  listen  to  the  '  Tarnished  dock 
tihai  dieked  bdund  the  door.'  **— Caxpbbll,  Brituk  Poet$,  toL  tL  p.  268. 

'  An  ale-bouse,  on  the  supposed  site  of  this,  in  the  Deserted  Village,  and  witii 
iht  sign  of  "  The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons**  (in  honour,  donbUeas,  of  Tony  Lumpkin), 
was  rebuilt  or  repaired  by  Mr.  Hogao,  the  poe^s  relatiTe. — Fuosfs  JAfe,  iL  26^. 
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The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes  I  let  the  rich  deride^  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train. 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art : 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-bom  sway ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o^er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfin'd. 
But  the  long  pomp^  the  midnight  masquerade. 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arra/d. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toDing  pleasure  sickens  into  pain : 
And  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  ? 

Te  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  pooi^s  decay, 
'Tis  your's  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land/ 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore. 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore ; 
Hoards  even  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  but  a  name. 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 


^  ''Happy,  very  happy,  might  they  have  been,  had  they  known  when  to 
bound  their  riches  and  their  glory.  Had  they  known  that  extending  empire  is 
often  diminishing  power  ;  that  countries  are  ever  strongest  which  are  internally 
powerfol ;  that  colonies,  by  draining  away  the  braye  and  enteiprising,  leave  the 

ooontry  in  the  hands  of  the  timid  and  the  ayaricioos  ; that  too  much  oommeroe 

may  injure  a  nation  as  well  as  too  little ;  and  that  there  is  a  wide  difierenoe 
between  a  oonquering  and  a  floTuishing  empire." — The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Letter  zxr. 
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Not  SO  the  loss.     The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 

Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 

Space  for  his  lake^  his  park's  extended  bounds^ 

Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds  : 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth. 

Has  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  growth  ; 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen. 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 

Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies. 

For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 

While  thus  the  land,  adornM  for  pleasure  all. 

In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadomM  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes ; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
"When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betra/d ; 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  arrayed. 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise. 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
While,  scourg'd  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land. 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save. 
The  country  blooms — a  garden,  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah  where,  shall  poverty  reside. 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide. 
And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 
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If  to  the  city  sped — What  waits  him  there  ? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combinM 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind; 
To  see  those  joys  the  sons  of  pleasure  know/ 
Extorted  from  his  fdlow-creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  Pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign. 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square. 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy  ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  I 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  P     Ah !  turn  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest. 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn ; 
Now  lost  to  all,  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head,* 
And  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  shower. 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest  train. 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  P 


*  *'  To  see  each  joy,"  &c. — Pint  edUimiy  altered  in  tkitd. 
^  **  These  poor  Bhivering  females  hare  onoe  seen  happier  days,  and  been 
flattered  into  beanty.  They  have  been  prostituted  to  the  gay  luxuriona  villain, 
and  are  now  tamed  out  to  meet  the  seyerity  of  winter.  Perhaps,  now  lying  ai 
the  doors  of  (heir  betrayers,  they  sue  to  wretches  whose  hearts  are  insensible,  or 
debauchees  who  may  curse,  but  will  not  lelieye  them." — The  Citizen  of  the 
World,  Letter  cxvii. 
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Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led. 
At  proad  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread  ! 

Ah,  no.    To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
"Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go. 
Where  wild  Altama  *  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charmed  before. 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 
Those  blazing  sons  that  dart  a  downward  ray. 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing. 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling  ; 
Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crowned. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake ; 
Where  crouching  tigers*  wait  their  hapless  prey, 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they  ; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 
Mingling  the  ravag'd  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  eveiy  former  scene. 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested  green. 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove. 
That  only  sheltered  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven !  what  sorrows  gloomM  that  parting  day. 
That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  eveiy  pleasure  past. 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  looked  their  last. 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wishM  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main ; 


■  A  riTer  in  Qeorgia ;  properly  AUtamhifc,  ftod  pronounoed  Oltamavhaw. 

'  The  jaguar,  or  American  tiger,  \b  unknown  on  the  banks  of  the  Alatamha. 

"  I  believe  1  hare  taken  a  poetical  lioenae  to  transplant  the  jackal  from  Asia. 
In  Greece  I  nerer  saw  nor  heard  these  animals  ;  bat  among  the  ruins  of  Bphesus 
I  hare  heard  them  by  hundreds.  They  haunt  ruins  and  follow  armies.'* — Lord 
Btbov,  Skge  of  Corinthf  note. 
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And  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Retarn'd  and  wept,  and  still  returned  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire,  the  first  prepar'd  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others*  woe ; 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave. 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. . 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears. 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years. 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms. 
And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms.' 
"With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes. 
And  blest  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear. 
And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear ; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief.* 

O  Luxury !  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree. 
How  ill  exchang'd  are  things  like  these  for  thee ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy. 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  I 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own : 
At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun. 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done ; 
Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  Virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail. 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale, 

*  "  And  left  a  lover'a  for  her  fether's  arms.** 

Finiy  teeondy  and  third  ediiumt, 

'  "  In  all  the  decent  manlineas  of  grief." 

Firtl,  teoond,  and  third  editions. 
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Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care. 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there ; 
And  piety  with  wishes  plac'd  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame. 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride. 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so ; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fere  thee  well ! 
Farewell,  and  O  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Tomo's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side,' 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow. 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow. 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Bedress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain ; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possest. 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.' 

>  The  riTer  Tornea  faUs  into  the  Golf  of  Bothnia.  Pambamarca  is  a  mountain 
Qniio. 

'  "Dr.  Jdinaon  &Tonrod  me,  at  the  same  time,  by  marking  the  lines  which 
he  Ibniiahed  to  Goldsmith's  '  Deserted  ViUage,'  which  are  only  the  last  fonr.*'-> 
BoBWXLL  fty  Ceokeb,  p.  174. 
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A  POETICAL  EPISTLE 
TO 

LORD    CLARE. 

1771. 


*The  Hftnnch  ot  Venison/'  written  it  is  belieyed  in  1771,  was  fizvt 
published  in  1776,  two  yean  afker  Goldsmith's  death.  It  is  here 
printed  from  the  second  edition,  1776,  containing  ten  additional  lines 
and  nnmerons  emendations,  said  to  be  taken  from  the  latl  tnmacript  of 

its  author. 


The  Lord  Clare  to  whom  this  poem  is  addressed  was  Robert  Nngent  of 
Garlanstown,  Westmeath,  created,  1766,  Visoount  Clare,  and,  in  1776, 
Earl  Nugent.  He  died  at  Dublin  in  1788,  and  was  buried  at  Gosfield, 
in  Essex.  He  was  a  poet,  and  a  stanza  from  his  Ode  to  Pultenej 
has  been  quoted  by  GKbbon  in  his  character  of  Brutus  : — 

**  What !  tho*  the  good,  the  brare,  the  wise. 
With  adverse  force  undaunted  rise 

To  break  th'  eternal  doom  ; 
Though  Cato  liv'd,  tho'  Tully  spoke, 
Though  Brutus  dealt  the  god-like  stroke, 

Tet  perished  &ted  Rome.*' 

He  was  thrice  married  ;  was  a  big,  jovial,  voluptuous  Irishman,  with  a 
loud  voice,  a  strong  Irish  accent^  and  a  ready  though  coarse  wit. 
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Thanks^  my  Lord,  for  your  Venison ;  for  finer  or  fatter. 
Never  rang'd  in  a  forest,  or  smokM  in  a  platter : 
The  Haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, — 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy ;  * 
Though  ray  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help  regretting. 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating : 
I  had  thoughts  in  my  chambers  to  place  it  in  view. 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtii ; 
As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so-so. 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show ; — 
But,  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fried  in.  • 
But  hold — let  me  pause — Don't  I  hear  you  pronounce. 
This  tale  of  the  bacon  a  damnable  bounce  ? 
Well !  suppose  it  a  bounce — sure  a  poet  may  try. 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly. 
But,  my  Lord,  it's  no  bounce :  I  protest  in  my  turn. 
It's  a  truth — ^and  your  lordship  may  ask  Mr.  Byrne.* 

To  go  on  with  my  tale — as  I  gaz'd  on  the  Haunch, 
I  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  trusty  and  staunch, 

*  *'  The  white  waa  m>  white,  and  the  red  was  so  raddy.'* — FirH  edition, 
'  "  There  is  scarcely  a  cottage  in  G^ennany,  Poland,  and  Switzerland,  that  is 
Bci  hong  round  with  these  marka  of  hoapitality ;  and  which  often  makes  the 
owner  better  contented  with  honger,  since  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  loxarions 
when  he  thinks  proper.  A  piece  of  beef  hnng  np  there,  is  considered  as  an 
elegant  piece  of  famitnre,  which,  though  seldom  touched,  at  least  argues  the 
possessors  opulence  and  ease." — HUtcry  of  Animaltd  Nature,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 
'  Lord  Clare's  nephew. 
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So  I  cut  it^  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undrest, 

To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  lik'd  best. 

Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next  to  dispose ; 

'Twas  a  neck  and  a  breast  that  might  rival  Monroe's  :* 

But  in  parting  with  these  I  was  puzzled  again. 

With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and  the  when. 

There's  Howard,'  and  Coley,  and  H— rth,  and  Hiff,* 

I  think  they  love  ven'son — ^I  know  they  love  beef. 

There's  my  countryman,  Higgins — Oh  !  let  him  alone. 

For  making  a  blunder,  or  picking  a  bone. 

But  hang  it — to  poets,  who  seldom  can  eat, 

Your  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat ; 

Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt; 

It's  like  sending  them  ruffles,  when  wanting  a  shirt.* 

While  thus  I  debated,  in  reverie  centered. 

An  acquaintance,  a  friend  as  he  call'd  himself,  enter'd ; 

An  under-bred,  fine-s^K)ken  fellow  was  he. 

And  he  smil'd  as  he  look'd  at  the  Venison  and  me.* 

"  What  have  we  got  here  ? — Why,  this  is  good  eating  ! 

Your  own  I  suppose — or  is  it  in  waiting?  " 

**  Why,  whose  should  it  be  ?  "  cried  I,  with  a  flounce, 

"  I  get  these  things  often" — but  that  was  a  bounce : 

**  Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle  the  nation. 

Are  pleas'd  to  be  kind — but  I  hate  ostentation." 

'  Dorutby  Monroe,  whose  various  oharms  are  oelebraled  in  yezse  by  Lord 
Townshend. 

'        *'  There's  Coley,  and  Williams,  and  Howard,  and  Hiff.*'— /^fnf  editioH, 

3  Paul  Hiffeman,  M.D.,  an  obecure  Irish  practitioner  and  author. 

*  **  Such  dainties  to  them  !  It  would  look  like  a  flirt» 

Like  sending  *em  ruffles  when  wanting  a  shirt." — Pint  edition. 

'*To  treat  a  poor  wretch  with  a  bottle  of  Bui^ndy,  or  fill  his  snuff-box,  is 
like  giving  a  pair  of  lace  ruffles  to  a  man  that  has  never  a  shirt  on  his  back/* 
— 'Tom  Brown* %  Laconiet.     (Works,  iv.  14;  4  vols.  8vo.  1709.) 

**The  king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  Professor  of  Andent  History 
in  a  Boyal  Academy  of  Painting  which  he  has  just  established ;  but  there  is  no 
salary  annexed  ;  and  I  took  it  rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  Institution  than 
any  benefit  to  myself.  Honours  to  me  in  my  situation  are  something  like  ruffles 
to  one  that  wants  a  shirt." — GcldmM,  to  hit  brother.     (Letters,  vol.  iv.) 

'^  '*  A  fine-spoken  Custom-house  officer  he. 

Who  smiVd  as  he  gaz'd  on  the  Venison  and  me." — Fini  ediUnn. 
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"  If  that  be  the  case  then/'  cried  he,  very  gay, 
"  Vm  glad  I  have  taken  this  house  in  my  way. 
To-morrow  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with  me ; 
No  words — ^I.  insist  on't — ^precisely  at  three : 
Well  have  Johnson  and  Burke;  all  the  wits  will  be  there; 
My  acquaintance  is  slight,  or  Td  ask  my  Lord  Clare. 
And  now  that  I  think  on%  as  I  am  a  sinner ! 
We  wanted  this  Venison  to  make  out  the  dinner. 
What  say  you — a  pasty  ? — it  shaU,  and  it  must/ 
And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 
Here,  porter ! — ^this  Venison  with  me  to  Mile-end ; 
No  stirring— I  beg,  my  dear  friend — my  dear  friend ! " ' 
Thus  snatching  his  hat,  he  brushed  off  like  the  wind. 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  foUowM  behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf. 
And  "  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself,''  * 
Though  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman  hasty. 
Yet  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  a  good  Veuison  pasty. 
Were  things  that  I  never  dislik'd  in  my  life. 
Though  clogg'd  with  a  coicomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife. 
So  next  day,  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  approach, 
I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney-coach. 

When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to  dine, 
(A  chair-lumber'd  closet,  just  twelve  feet  by  nine) ; 
My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb. 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come; 
"  For  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  "  both  eternally  fail. 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  fother  with  Thrale ; 
But  no  matter.  111  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party. 
With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 
The  one  is  a  Scotchman,  the  other  a  Jew, 
They  both  of  them  merry,  and  authors  like  you :  * 

*  '*  ril  take  no  denial — yon  shall  and  yon  most." — Pint  edititm. 

*  "No  wordH,  my  dear  GoldBmith  ?  my  very  good  friend  !" — Pint  edition. 

'  See  the  Letters  that  passed  between  his  Boyal  Highness  Henry,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  Lady  QrosTenor.     12mo,  1769. 

*  **  Who  dabble  and  write  in  the  papers  like  you." — Firtt  edition. 
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The  one  writes  the  '  Snarler/  the  other  the  '  Scourge  / 
Some  thinks  he  writes  '  Cinna^ — ^he  owns  to  *  Paniirge/  *' 
While  thos  he  describ'd  them  by  trade  and  by  name^ 
They  enter'd,  and  dinner  was  serv'd  as.  they  came. 

At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seeu^ 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe,  in  a  swingeing  tureen ; 
At  the  sides  there  was  spinnage,  and  pudding  made  hot ; 
In  the  middle,  a  place  where  the  Pasty — was  not* 
Now,  my  Lord,  as  for  tripe,  it's  my  utter  aversion. 
And  your  bacon  I  hate  like  a  Turk  or  a  Persian ; 
So  there  I  sat  stuck  like  a  horse  in  a  pound. 
While  the  bacon  and  Uver  went  merrily  round : 

But  what  vex'd  me  most  was  that  d ^'d  Scottish  rogue. 

With  his  long-winded  speeches.  Ids  smiles  and  his  brogue. 

And,  "  Madam,"  quoth  he,  "  may  this  bit  be  my  poison,* 

A  prettier  dinner  I  never  set  eyes  on  I 

Pray  a  slice  of  your  liver,  though  may  I  be  curst. 

But  Tve  eat  of  your  tripe  till  Fm  ready  to  burst/' 

"  The  tripe,''  quoth  the  Jew,  with  his  chocolate  cheek, 

"  I  could  dine  on  this  tripe  seven  days  in  a  week  :' 

I  like  these  here  dinners,  so  pretty  and  small ; 

But  your  friend  there,  the  Doctor,  eats  nothing  at  all." 

"  O — ^ho  ! "  quoth  my  friend,  "  he'll  come  on  in  a  trice, 

He's  keeping  a  comer  for  something  that's  nice ; 

There's  a  Pasty"—'' a  Pasty  ! "  repeated  the  Jew, 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  keep  a  corner  for't  too." 

"  What  the  De'il,  mon,  a  Pasty  ! "  re-echo'd  the  Scot, 

"  Though  splitting,  I'll  still  keep  a  corner  for  that ; " 

"  We'll  all  keep  a  corner,"  the  lady  cried  out  j 

"  We'll  all  keep  a  corner,"  was  echo'd  about. 

'       '*  In  the  middle  a  place  where  the  Veniaon — ^was  not." — Fini  edition. 

^  "Before  I  would  stoop  to  slavery,  may  this  be  my  poison  (and  he  held  the 
goblet  in  his  hand)  may  this  be  my  poison — but  I  woold  sooner  list  for  a  soldier/" 
—-Tke  OUizen  of  the  World,  Letter  iy. 

*       *'  Your  tripe  !"  quoth  the  Jew,  **  if  the  truth  I  may  speak, 
I  could  eat  of  this  tripe  seven  days  in  the  week/' 
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While  thus  we  resolved,  and  the  Pasty  dela/d. 

With  looks  that  quite  petrified^  entered  the  maid ; 

A  visage  so  sad^  and  so  pale  with  affright^ 

Wak'd  Priam  in  drawing  his  curtains  by  night. 

But  we  quickly  found  out, — for  who  could  mistake  her  ? — 

That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news  from  the  baker : 

And  so  it  fell  out ;  for  that  negligent  sloven. 

Had  shut  out  the  Pasty  on  shutting  his  oven. 

Sad  Philomel  thus but  let  similes  drop — 

And  now  that  I  think  onH,  the  story  may  stop. 
To  be  plain,  my  good  Lord,  it's  but  labour  misplaced. 
To  send  such  good  verses  to  one  of  your  taste : 
You've  got  an  odd  something — a  kind  of  discerning — 
A  rdish — a  taste — sickened  over  by  learning ; 
At  least,  it's  your  temper,  as  very  well  known. 
That  you  think  very  slightly  of  all  that's  your  own : 
So,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amiss. 
You  may  make  a  mistake,  and  think  slightly  of  this.' 

«  "  The  leading  idea  of  the  '  Haunch  of  Venison,'  is  taken  6t>m  Boilean's  third 
Satire  (which  itself  was  no  donbt  soggested  by  Horace's  raiUeiy  of  the 
baaqnet  of  Nasidienns) ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  passages  which  one 
would,  d  priori,  have  pronounced  the  most  original  and  natural,  are 
cioeely  copied  from  the  French  poet : — 

'  WeHl  hATe  Johnson  and  Burke— aU  the  wits  wUl  be  there; 
Ky  acquaintance  is  slight^  or  Fd  ask  my  Lord  Clare. 

Koliire  areo  Tartoffe  y  doit  joner  son  r61e, 

Et  Lambert^  qoi  pins  est^  m'a  donn6  sa  parole.* 

'  Ky  friend  bade  me  welcome,  bat  stmck  me  qnite  dumb, 
Witb  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Bnrke  woold  not  come. 

A  peine  ^tais*je  entrfi,  qne  nm.  de  me  Toir, 
Hon  homme,  en  m'embnsaant^  m'est  yenn  referoir ; 
Bt  montxant  4  mes  yenx  nne  aU^gresse  enti^re, 
Nous  n'sTons,  m*a-t*il  dit^  ni  Lambert  ni  Koliere.' 

Bot»  to  be  sore.  Goldsmith's  host»  and  his  wi&  <  Little  Kitty,'  and  the 
8cot>  and  the  '  Jew,  with  his  chocolate  cheek,'  are  infinitely  more  droll 
■od  move  natural  than  Boileau's  deux  campagnardi.  The  details  of  the 
dinner,  too^  orerdone  and  tedious  in  Boileau,  are  touched  by  Goldsmith 
with  a  pleasantry  not  carried  too  fiur.'* — Gbokxb. 
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^  ©nrforio.' 

IN    THREE    ACTS. 


*  Written  in  1764,  but  neyer  set  to  miudc,  or  even  published  by  its  author. 
It  ia  here  printed  from  the  original  manuscript^  in  QoldBmith*8  hand 
writing,  in  the  poeseflsion  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle  Street,  com- 
pared with  the  copy  printed  by  Measre.  Prior  and  Wright,  in  1887.  I 
have  adopted  the  most  poetical  readings  of  both  copies. 

For  this  Oratorio  Qoldsmith  received  at  least  ten  guineas.     In  Mr. 
Murray's  collection  is  the  following  receipt  in  Goldsmith's  handwriting  -. — 

"Received  from  Mr.  Dodsley  ten  guineas  for  an  Oratorio,  which  he 
and  Mr.  Newbery  are  to  share. 

**  OUVEB  GOLDBIITTH. 

"  October  Slrf.  1764." 
Mr.  Murray's  MS.  is  the  copy  sold  by  Gbldsmith  U^  James  Dodsley 


DRAMATIS  PERSOKiE.1 

First  Israelithh  Prophet. 

Second  Iseablitish  Prophet. 

israelitish  wokar. 

First  Chaldeak  Priest. 

Second  Chaldeah  Priest. 

Chaldean  Woman. 

Chorus  of  Youths  and  Virgins. 

Scene. — The  Banks  of  the  Euphratet,  near  Babylon.  i 

I 
'  The  DramatU  Penonce  ia  not  in  the  MS. 
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ACT  L 

Same  L— IsRAiunB  tiiUng  on  ike  Bamkt  of  the  Bupknia. 
JUcUaike. 

Tb  captive  tribes^  that  hourly  work  and  weep^ 
Where  flows  Euphrates,  nmrmnriiig  to  the  deep — 
Suspend  awhile  the  task,  the  tear  suspend. 
And  turn  to  Grod,  your  father  and  your  friend : 
Insulted,  chained,  and  all  the  world  a  foe. 
Our  Ood  alone  is  all  we  boast  below. 

CkonUOfJsKAMUTWB. 

Our  Ood  is  all  we  boast  bdow^ 

To  Him  we  turn  our  eyes ; 
And  every  added  weight  of  woe 

Shall  make  our  homage  rise. 

And  though  no  temple  richly  drest. 

Nor  sacrifice  is  here ; 
We^  make  His  temple  in  our  breast. 

And  offer  up  a  tear. 

MecUotwe. 

That  strain  onoe  more :  it  bids  remembrance  rise. 
And  calls  my  long-lost  country  to  mine  eyes. 
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Ye  fields  of  Sharon,  dress'd  in  flowery  pride ; 

Ye  plains  where  Jordan  rolls  its  glassy  tide ; 

Ye  hills  of  Lebanon,  with  cedars  crown'd ; 

Ye  Gilead  groves,  that  fling  perfnmes  aroiind  : 

These  hills  how  sweet !  those  plains  how  wond'rooa  fair  I 

But  sweeter  still,  when  Heaven  was  with  ns  there. 

Air, 

O  Memory,  thou  fond  deceiver ! 

Still  importunate  and  vain ; 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever. 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain ; 

Hence,  deceiver,  most  distressing, 

Seek  the  happy  and  the  free ; 
They  who  want  each  other  blessing, 

Ever  want  a  friend  in  thee.' 

Fint  Prophkt. 
Rtcilative. 

Yet,  why  repine  ?  What,  though  by  bonds  confinM, 

Should  bonds  enslave  the  vigour  of  the  mind  ? 

Have  we  not  cause  for  triumph,  when  we  see 

Ourselves  alone  from  idol- worship  fi^e  ? 

Are  not  this  very  day  those  rites  begun. 

Where  prostrate  folly  haib  the  rising  sun  ? 

Do  not  our  tyrant  lords  this  day  ordain 

For  superstitious  rites  and  mirth  profane  ? 

And  should  we  mourn  ?     Should  coward  Virtue  fly. 

When  impious  Folly  rears  her  front  on  high  ?    . 

No ;  rather  let  us  triumph  still  the  more. 

And  as  our  fortune  sinks,  our  wishes  soar. 

The  triumphs  that  on  vice  attend 
Shall  ever  in  confusion  end ; 


1 


Variation. — "  Thou,  like  the  world,  opprert  opppeasmg, 
Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe ; 
And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 
In  thee  mast  ever  find  a  foe." 
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The  good  man  suffers  but  to  gain^ 
And  every  virtae  springs  from  pain : 

As  aromatic  plants  bestow 
No  spicy  fragrance  while  they  grow. 
Bat  crashed  or  trodden  to  the  ground. 
Diffuse  thdr  balmy  sweets  around. 

8mmd  "Bmovamt. 
Beatatke, 

But  hush,  my  sons !  our  tyrant  lords  are  near; 
The  sound  of  barbarous  mirth  offends  mine  ear; 
Triumphant  music  floats  along  the  vale ; 
Near^  nearer  stilly  it  gathers  on  the  gale; 
The  growing  note  their  near  approach  declares ; — 
Desist,  my  sons^  nor  mix  the  strain  with  theirs. 

Atfer  Chaldmaw  PBinm,  atlmtUd. 

Air. 

Gome  on,  my  companions,  the  triumph  display; 

Let  rapture  the  minutes  employ ; 
The  sun  caUs  us  out  on  this  festival  day. 

And  our  monarch  partakes  of  our  joy. 

Second  Pubr. 
Like  the  sun,  our  great  monarch  all  pleasure  supplies 

Both  similar  blessings  bestow  : 
The  sun  with  his  splendour  illumines  the  skies. 

And  our  monarch  enlivens  below. 

CkaldeamWoMAM. 
Air, 

Haste,  ye  sprightly  sons  of  pleasure ; 
Love  presents  its  brightest  treasure. 
Leave  all  other  joys  for  me. 

Chaldean  AnurDAHT. 
Or  rather  Love's  delights  despising. 
Haste  to  raptures  ever  rising ; 
Wine  shall  bless  the  brave  and  free. 

r  2 
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Ssotmct  PtraR. 
Wine  and  beauty  thus  invitiiigy 
Each  to  different  joys  exciting. 
Whither  shall  my  choice  incline  P 

f9nt  PuBv. 
m  waste  no  longer  thought  in  choosing : 
But,  neither  love  nor  wine  refusing, 
rU  make  them  both  together  mine. 

But  whence^  when  joy  should  brighten  o'er  the  land. 
This  sullen  gloom  in  Judah's  captive  band  ? 
Ye  sons  of  Judah,  why  the  lute  unstrung  P 
Or  why  those  harps  on  yonder  willows  hung  ? 
Come,  take  the  lyre,  and  pour  the  strain  along, 
The  day  demands  it ;  sing  us  Sion's  song. 
Dismiss  your  griefs,  and  join  our  warbling  choir ; 
For  who  like  you  can  wake  the  sleeping  lyre  I 

Aomd  Pbophst. 
BoVd  down  with  chains,  the  scorn  of  all  mankind. 
To  want^  to  toil,  and  every  ill  consigned. 
Is  this  a  time  to  bid  us  raise  the  strain. 
And  mix  in  rites  that  Heaven  regards  with  pain  P 
•  No,  never !  May  this  hand  forget  each  art 

That  speeds  the  power  of  music  to  the  heart. 
Ere  I  forget  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 
Or  join  with  sounds  pro&ne  its  sacred  mirth  I 

.PMPaisn. 
Insulting  slaves  I  if  gentler  methods  fail. 
The  whip  and  angry  tortures  shall  prevail. 

[Euunt  Cbaldbavb. 

i^rit  Pbophit. 
Why,  let  them  oome^  one  good  remains  to  cheer ; 
We  fear  the  Lord,  and  know  no  other  fear. 
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Ckonu. 
Can  whips  or  tortures  hurt  the  mind 
On  God's  supporting  breast  redin'dp 
Stand  fast,  and  let  our  tyrants  see. 
That  fortitude  is  victory.  [Exeunu. 


ACT  II. 

SemeoMbrfore. 

CAomi  </ IsKAELxns. 

0  Peace  of  Mind,  angelic  guest  1 
Thou  soft  companion  of  the  breast  I 

Dispense  thy  balmy  store. 
Wing  all  our  thoughts  to  reach  the  skies. 
Till  earth,  diminish^  to  our  eyes. 

Shall  vanish  as  we  soar. 

No  morel  Too  long  has  justice  been  dela/d; 
The  king^s  commands  must  fully  be  obeyed : 
Compliance  with  his  will  your  peace  secures. 
Praise  but  our  gods,  and  every  good  is  yours. 
But  if,  rebellious  to  his  high  command. 
You  spurn  the  favours  offer'd  at  his  hand ; 
Think,  timely  think,  what  ills  remain  behind; 
Befiect,  nor  tempt  to  rage  the  royal  mind. 

&txMK£  Pbisst. 
Aw. 
Fierce  is  the  whirlwind  howling 

Qftx  Afric^s  sandy  plain. 
And  fierce  the  tempest  rolling 
Along  the  furrow'd  main  : 
But  storms  that  fly. 
To  rend  the  sky, 
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Every  ill  presaging. 

Less  dreadful  show 

To  worlds  below 
Than  angry  monarch's  raging. 

ISILAKUTISB  WoiLUr. 

ReeUatwe. 

Ah,  me  I  what  angry  terrors  round  us  grow ; 
How  shrinks  my  soul  to  meet  the  threatened  blow  I 
Ye  prophets,  skiU'd  in  Heaven's  eternal  truth. 
Forgive  my  sex's  fears,  forgive  my  youth ! 
If  shrinking  thus,  when  frowning  power  appears, 
I  wish  for  life,  and  yield  me  to  my  fears. 
Let  us  one  hour,  one  little  hour  obey ; 
To-morrow's  tears  may  wash  our  stains  away. 

Air. 

To  the  last  moment  of  his  breath. 

On  hope  the  wretch  relies ; 
And  even  the  pang  preceding  death 

Bids  expectation  rise.* 

Hope,  like  the  gleaming  taper's  Ught, 

Adorns  and  cheers  our  way  ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night. 

Emits  a  brighter  ray.' 


"  The  wretch  oondemn'd  with  life  to  part» 
StiU,  BtiU  on  hope  relies ; 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 
Bids  expectation  rise." — Orig,  MS. 

*'  Fatigued  with  life,  yet  loth  to  part. 
On  hope  the  wretch  relies  ; 
And  every  blow  that  sinks  the  heart, 
Bids  the  deluder  rise. 

"  Hope,  like  the  taper's  gleamy  light, 
Adorns  the  wretches  way ; 
And  still,  as  daiker  grows  tJlie  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray."— Or^.  M8. 
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Second  FBiitST. 
BeeUathe. 
Why  this  delay  P     At  length  for  joy  prepare ; 
I  read  your  looks,  and  see  compliance  there. 
Come  raise  the  strain  and  grasp  the  full-tonM  lyre ; 
The  time,  the  theme,  the  place,  and  all  conspire. 

Ghaldbax  Woxav. 
Air. 
See  the  ruddy  morning  smiling, 
Hear  the  grove  to  bliss  b^^niling ; 
Zephyrs  through  the  valley  playing, 
Streams  along  the  meadow  straying. 

FimFBon, 

While  these  a  constant  revel  keep. 
Shall  Beason  only  bid  me  weep  ? 
Hence,  intruder  1  we'll  pursue 
Nature,  a  better  guide  than  you. 

Seoomd  Fmxmst. 
Air. 

Every  moment^  as  it  flows. 
Some  peculiar  pleasiure  owes  ; 
Then  let  us,  providently  wise. 
Seize  the  debtor  as  it  flies. 

Think  not  to-morrow  can  repay 
The  pleasures  that  we  lose  to-day; 
t'o-morrow's  most  unbounded  store 
Can  but  pay  its  proper  score. 

Finl  Pribt. 

But,  hush  I  see  foremost  of  the  captive  choir. 
The  master-prophet  grasps  his  full-ton'd  lyre. 
Mark  where  he  sits,  with  executing  art, 
Feels  for  each  tone,  and  speeds  it  to  the  heart. 
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See  inspiration  fills  his  rising  foim, 
Awfiil  as  donds  that  nuise  Hie  growing  storm ; 
And  now  his  voice,  accordant  to  the  string, 
Prepares  our  monarch's  victories  to  sing. 

Pint  Pbophr. 

Aw. 

From  north,  from  south,  from  east,  from  west. 

Conspiring  foes  shall  come ; 
Tremble  thon  vice-polluted  breast, 
Blasphemers,  all  be  dumb. 

The  tempest  gathers  all  around. 

On  Babylon  it  lies ; 
Down  with  her !  down — down  to  the  ground. 

She  sinks,  she  groans,  she  dies. 

Second  Prophit. 
Down  with  her.  Lord,  to  lick  the  dust. 

Ere  yonder  setting  sun ; 
Serve  her  as  she  has  served  the  just  I 

'Tis  fix'd— it  shall  be  done. 

Fird  Pbibst. 
MeeUative. 
No  more  I  when  slaves  thus  insolent  presume. 
The  king  himself  shall  judge,  and  fix  their  doom. 
Short-sighted  wretches !  have  not  you  and  aU, 
Beheld  our  power  in  Zedekiah's  Mi  ? 
To  yonder  gloomy  dungeon  turn  your  eyes ; 
See  where  dethroned  your  captive  monarch  lies. 
Deprived  of  sight  and  rankling  in  his  chain ;    • 
He  calls  on  Death  to  terminate  his  pain. 
Yet  know,  ye  slaves,  that  still  remain  behind 
More  ponderous  chains,  and  dungeons  more  confined. 

Chorug. 
Arise,  all  potent  ruler,  rise. 

And  vindicate  thy  people's  cause ; 
Till  every  tongue  in  every  land 

Shall  ofiPer  up  unfeigned  applause.  [Bsemt, 
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ACT  IIL 


Semeatbrfore. 

Pint  Pbikbt. 
BeeUathe. 
Yes,  my  companions.  Heaven's  decrees  are  past. 
And  our  fix'd  empire  shall  for  ever  last; 
In  vain  the  maddening  prophet  threatens  woe. 
In  vain  Bebellion  aims  her  secret  blow ; 
Still  shall  our  fjome  and  growing  power  be  spread. 
And  still  onr  vengeance  crash  the  goilty  head. 

Aw. 

Coeval  with  man 
Our  empire  bq^an. 
And  never  shall  fidl 
TQl  rain  shakes  all : 
With  the  rain  of  aU 
Shall  Babylon  ML 

PlOPHIT. 

'Tis  thas  that  pride  triamphant  rears  the  head, 
A  little  wlule,  and  all  her  power  is  fled; 
Bat  ha !  what  means  yon  sadly  plaintive  train. 
That  this  way  slowly  bends  along  the  plain  ? 
And  now,  methinks,  to  yonder  bank  they  bear 
A  pallid  corse,  and  rest  the  body  there. 
Alas  1  too  well  mine  eyes  indignant  trace 
The  last  remains  of  Jadah's  royal  race : 
Oar  monarch  falls,  and  now  oar  fears  are  o'er. 
And  wretched  Zedel^iah  is  no  more  1 

Aw. 

Ye  wretches  who,  by  fortune's  hate. 

In  want  and  sorrow  groan ; 
Come  ponder  his  severer  &te. 

And  learn  to  bless  yoar  own. 
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Yon  vain^  whom  youth  and  pleasure  guide. 

Awhile  the  bliss  suspend; 
Like  yours,  his  life  began  in  pride. 

Like  his,  your  lives  shaU  end. 

Second  Prophet. 
Behold  his  squalid  corse  with  sorrow  worn. 
His  wretched  limbs  with  ponderous  fetters  torn; 
Those  eyeless  orbs  that  shock  with  ghastly  glare. 
These  ill-becoming  rags — that  matted  hair. 
And  shall  not  Heaven  for  this  its  terrors  show. 
Grasp  the  red  bolt,  and  lay  the  guilty  low  ?  * 
How  long,  how  long,  Almighty  God  of  all. 
Shall  wrath  vindictive  threaten  ere  it  fall ! 

I8RABUTISH  WoMAK. 

Air. 

As  panting  flies  the  hunted  hind, 

Where  brooks  refreshing  stray; 
And  rivers  through  the  valley  wind, 

That  stop  the  hunter's  way. 

Thus  we,  0  Lord,  alike  distrest. 

For  streams  of  mercy  long; 
Those  streams  which  cheer  the  sore  opprest. 

And  overwhelm  the  strong. 

Fint  Pbophbt. 
MecitcUwe, 

But,  whence  that  shout  ?  Good  heavens !  amazement  all ! 

See  yonder  tower  just  nodding  to  the  fall; 

See  where  an  army  covers  all  the  ground. 

Saps  the  strong  wall,  and  pours  destruction  round! 

The  ruin  smokes,  destruction  pours  along, 

How  low  the  great,  how  feeble  are  the  strong ! 

The  foe  prevails,  the  lofty  walls  recline — 

0,  God  of  hosts,  the  victory  is  Thine  ! 

*  '*  And  Bhall  not  Heaven  for  this  its  terror  show, 

And  deal  its  angry  yengeanoe  on  the  foe  ? " — Orig.  MS, 
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Ckotui  of  Ibkaxutbs. 

Down  with  them^  Lord,  to  lick  the  dust; 

Thy  vengeance  be  begun : 
Serve  them  as  they  have  served  the  just. 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

FinA  Prust. 
RetiUAvot. 

All,  all  is  lost.    The  Syrian  army  fails, 
Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  prevails ! 
The  ruin  smokes,  the  torrent  pours  along, — 
How  low  the  proud,  how  feeble  are  the  strong  1 
Save  us,  O  Lord !  to  thee,  though  late,  we  pray. 
And  give  repentance  but  an  hour's  delay. 

iVnf  ami  Second  Pbor. 

Thrice  happy,  who  in  happy  hour 

To  heaven  their  praise  bestow. 
And  own  his  all-consuming  power 

Before  they  feel  the  blow. 

Pint  Pbophit. 
BecUative, 

Now,  noVs  our  time !  ye  wretches  bold  and  blind. 
Brave  but  to  God,  and  cowards  to  mankind; 
Too  late  you  seek  that  power  unsought  before. 
Tour  wealth,  your  pride,  your  kingdom,  are  no  more. 

Air. 

O,  Lucifer,  thou  son  of  mom. 
Alike  of  Heaven  and  man  the  foe ; 
Heaven,  men,  and  aU, 
Now  press  thy  fall. 
And  sink  thee  lowest  of  the  low. 

Pint  Pbophk. 
O,  Babylon,  how  art  thou  Men  I 
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Thy  fall  more  dreadful  firom  delay  I 

Thy  streets  forlorn 

To  wilds  shall  turn. 
Where  toads  shall  pant  and  vultures  prey. 


Second  Pbophit. 


Such  be  her  fate !     But  listen  I  from  afar 
The  clarion's  note  proclaims  the  finished  war. 
Cyrus,  our  great  restorer,  is  at  hand. 
And  this  way  leads  his  formidable  band. 
Give,  give  your  songs  of  Zion  to  the  wind. 
And  hail  the  benefactor  of  mankind : 
He  comes  pu3rsnant  to  divine  decree. 
To  chain  the  strong,  and  set  the  captive  free. 

Ckorut  of  T0UTH8. 

Rise  to  transports  past  expressing, 
Sweeter  firom  remember'd  woes ; 

Cyrus  comes,  our  wrongs  redressing, 
Comes  to  give  the  world  repose. 

CfkorUt  of  VZBOIHB. 

Gyrus  comes,  the  world  redressing, 
Love  and  pleasnre  in  his  train ; 

Comes  to  heighten  every  blessing, 
Comes  to  soften  every  pain. 

Semi-Chorus. 
Hail  to  him  with  mercy  reigning, 

SkiU'd  in  every  peaceful  art ; 
Who  from  bonds  our  limbs  unchaining. 

Only  binds  the  willing  heart. 

Latt  Ckorut. 

But  chief  to  Thee,  our  (Jod,  defender,  friend. 
Let  praise  be  given  to  all  eternity; 

0  Thou,  without  beginning,  without  end. 
Let  us,  and  all,  begin  and  end  in  Thee. 


RETALIATION. 

Printed  for  G.  Keusly,  at  No.  46  in  Fleet  Straet^  1774. 
4to. 


Ab  the  esiue  of  writing  the  following  printed  poem  called  ReUdiaHon  has 
not  yet  been  fally  explained,  a  person  concerned  in  the  budneBS  begs  leave 
to  give  the  following  just  and  minnte  account  of  the  whole  afEur. 

At  a  meeting  >  of  a  company  of  gentlemen,  who  were  well  known  to  each 
other,  and  diverting  themselyes,  among  many  other  things,  with  the  peculiar 
oddities  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  who  never  would  allow  a  superior  in  any  art^ 
from  writing  poetry  down  to  dancing  a  hornpipe,  the  Dr.  with  great 
eagetness  insisted  upon  tiying  his  epigrammatic  powers  with  Mr.  Garrick, 
and  each  of  them  was  to  write  the  other's  epitaph.  Mr.  Ghurrick  immediately 
said  that  his  epitaph  was  finished,  and  spoke  the  following  distich 
extempore : — 

Here  lies  Nollt  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  eall'd  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talk'd  like  poor  Poll. 

Goldsmith,  upon  the  company's  laughing  very  heartily,  grew  very  thoughtful, 
and  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  write  anything  at  that  time  :  however, 
he  went  to  work,  and  some  weeks  after  produced  the  following  printed  poem 
called  Rettdiation^  which  has  been  much  admired,  and  gone  through  several 
editions.  The  publick  in  general  have  been  mistaken  in  imagining  that  this 
poem  was  written  in  anger  by  the  Doctor ;  it  was  just  the  contraiy ;  the 
whole  on  all  sides  was  done  with  the  greatest  good  humour ;  and  the  follow- 
ing poems  in  manuscript  were  written  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  on 
purpose  to  provoke  the  Doctor  to  an  answer,  which  came  forth  at  last  with 
great  credit  to  him  in  Bdalialtion. 

D.  GAB&ICK  [MS.]. 

For  this  highly  interesting  account  (now  first  printed,  or  even  referred  to^  by 
any  biographer  or  editor  of  Goldsmith)  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Mr.  George  Daniel,  of  Idington,  who  allowed  me  to  transcribe  it  fit>m 
the  original  in  Garrick's  own  handwriting  discovered  among  the  Garrick 
papers,  and  evidently  designed  as  a  pre&ce  to  a  collected  edition 
of  the  poems  which  grew  out  of  Goldsmith's  tiying  his  epignumuatie 
powers  with  Ghuriok.  I  may  observe  also  that  Garrick's  epitaph  or 
diaUch  on  Goldjsmith  is  (through  this  very  paper)  for  the  first  time 
printed  as  it  was  spoken  by  its  author. 

< '  Retaliation"  was  the  last  work  of  Gbldsmiih  and  a  posthumous  publication 
— appearing  for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  of  April,  1774. 

I  At  the  St.  James's  Cofiee  House  in  St.  James's  Street.  See  Arti. 
"James's  (St.)  Cofiee  House,"  in  Cunningham's  Hand-Book  of  London. 
2nd.  ed.  1860,  p.  254. 
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Of  old^  when  Scarron^  his  companions  invited. 
Each  gaest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was  nnited ; 
If  onr  landlord*  supplies  ns  with  beef,  and  with  fish. 
Let  each  gaest  bring  himself — and  he  brings  the  best  dish; 
Our  Dean'  shall  be  venison,  just  fresh  from  the  plains; 
Oar  Borke*  shall  be  tongue,  with  the  garnish  of  brains; 
Our  Will'  shall  be  wild  fowl  of  excellent  flavour. 
And  Dick'  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten  the  savour; 
Our  Comberland's*  sweet-bread  its  place  shall  obtain. 
And  Douglas '  is  pudding,  substantial  and  plain ; 
Oar  Garrick's'  a  sallad ;  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree : 
To  make  out  the  dinner,  foil  certain  I  am. 
That  Badge*  is  anchovy,  and  Beynolds"  is  lamb; 

*  FanI  SeuroDy  a  popular  French  writfer  of  barletqne.     Died  1660. 
'  The  hmdloid  of  ihe  St.  James's  ooffee-honae. 

*  Thomas  Banard,  then  (1774)  Dean  of  Deny ;  aaerwards  (1780)  Bishop  of 
KUlaloe,  and  in  1794,  Bishop  of  Limerick.  He  died  in  1806,  in  his  eightieth 
year. 

*  The  Biglit  Hon.  Bdmnnd  Borke. 

*  Mr.  WiUiam  Boike,  a  kinsman  of  Bdmnnd  Borke.     Died  1798. 

*  Mr.  Biehard  Bmke,  a  barrister,  and  younger  brother  of  Bdmnnd  Bnrke.  He 
died,  Beoorder  of  Bristol,  in  1794. 

'  Bichaid  Cnmberiaad,  the  dramatist.    Died  1811. 

*  John  Dons^  a  Scotchman  bj  birth,  then  (1774)  canon  of  Windsor;  alter- 
wwda  (1787)  Bishop  of  Garfisle,  and  (1791)  Bishop  of  SaUsbory.   He  died  in  1807. 

*  Darid  Qankk. 

^  Jchn  Bidge,  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar. 
"  Sb  Joahoa  Reynolds. 
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That  Hickey's  *  a  capon,  and,  by  the  same  rule, 
Magnanimous  Gbldsmith  a  gooseberry  fool. 
At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast. 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last  P 
Here,  waiter,  more  wine !  let  me  sit  while  Fm  able. 
Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table ; 
Then,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head. 
Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  Dean,'  reunited  to  earth. 
Who  mix'd  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom  with  mirth : 
If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt. 
At  least,  in  six  weeks  I  could  not  find  'em  out; 
Yet  some  have  declared,  and  it  can't  be  denied  'em. 
That  sly-boots  was  cursedly  cunning  to  hide  'em. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,'  whose  genius  was  such. 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat, 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  *  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining : 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit. 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge,  disobedient. 
And  too  fond  of  the  right,  to  pursue  the  expedient. 
In  short,  'twas  lus  fate,  unemploy'd,  or  in  place,  sir. 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Here  lies  honest  William,'  whose  heart  was  a  mint. 
While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that  was  in't; 


«  *' Honest  Tom  Hickey,"  an  Irish  attorney.  Died  1794. 

*  Dean  Barnard,  see  note  8,  pu  79.  *  Edmund  Burke. 

4  Thomas  Townshend,    H.P.   for   Whitchnreh;    afterwards    Lord  Sydney. 
Died  1808. 

*  William  Burke,  see  note  6,  p.  79. 
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The  pupil  of  impulse^  it  forced  him  along. 

His  conduct  still  right,  with  his  argoment  wrong ; 

Still  aiming  at  honour,  yet  fearing  to  roam^ 

The  coachman  was  tipsy,  the  chariot  drove  home : 

Would  you  ask  for  his  merits ?  alas  !  he  had  none; 

What  was  good  was  spontaneous,  his  faults  were  his  own. 

Here  lies  honest  Richard,*  whose  fate  I  must  sigh  at : 
Alas,  that  such  firolic  should  now  be  so  quiet ! 
What  spirits  were  his  I  what  wit  and  what  whim  ! 
Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb ! ' 
Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball ! 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all ! 
In  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
Hat  we  wish'd  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  Old  Nick ; 
But  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein. 
As  often  we  wish'd  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts. 
The  Terence  of  England^  the  mender  of  hearts ; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 
His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine. 
And  comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine ; 
Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out. 
Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a  rout. 
His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  foUy  grows  proud ; 
And  coxcombs^  alike  in  their  failings  alone. 
Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleas'd  with  their  own. 
Say^  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught. 
Or,  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault  ? 
Say,  was  it  that  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  few, 

>  Mr.  Bichaid  Bnrke.    See  Note  6,  p.  79. 
'  Biduffd  Bailee  wm  fond  of  a  jert^  and  was  nnfoiiiuiate  enough  to  fracture 
both  an  ann  and  a  leg. 

TOIi.  I.  o 
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Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf, 
He  grew  lazy  at  lasty  and  drew  from  himself  ? 

Here  Douglas  retires  from  his  toils  to  relax. 
The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks : 
Come  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  divines, 
Ck)me,  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant  reclines: 
When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  throne, 
I  fear'd  for  your  safety,  I  fear'd  for  my  own ; 
But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  detector. 
Our  Dodds  *  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenricks'  shall  lecture ; 
Macpherson*  write  bombast,  and  call  it  a  style. 
Our  Townshend  make  speeches,  and  I  shall  compile ; 
New  Landers  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross  over,* 
No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover ; 
Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark. 
And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman,  and  cheat  in  the  dark. 

Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  me  who  can. 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man ; 
As  an  actor,  confest  without  rival  to  shine ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line : 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart. 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread. 
And  beplaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting ; 
'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off,  he  was  acting. 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 

1  The  Eey.  Dr.  William  Dodd,  afterwards  (1777)  hanged  for  foiigery. 

'  William  Eenrick,  LL.D.  (died  1779),  lexicographer,  reviewer,  dramati8ti» 
and  the  bitter  enemy  of  Gbldamith.  He  read  lectures  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  under 
the  title  of  <'  The  School  of  Shakespeare.'* 

*<  I  remember,  one  evening,  when  some  of  Eenrick's  works  were  mentioned,  Dr. 
Goldsmith  said,  he  had  never  heard  of  them  ;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  oboerved, 
'  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many  who  have  made  themselveti  public^  without  making 
themselves  known.*" — Boswbll  6y  Crokbb,  p.  171. 

'  James  Macphenon,  Bsq.  (died  1796).  Goldsmith  aUudes  to  his  prose  trans- 
lation of  Homer. 

*  William  Lander  (died  1771)  and  Archibald  Bower  (died  1766)  were  two 
8ootcfa  anthers  of  very  indifferent  morsl  and  literary  reputations. 
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He  tam'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day : 

Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick. 

If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick : 

He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 

For  he  knew  when  he  pleas'd  he  could  whistle  them  back. 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came. 

And  the  puff  of  a  dunce,  he  mistook  it  for  Came ; 

Till  his  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease. 

Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 

But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind. 

If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 

Te  Eenricks,  ye  Kellys,^  and  Woodfalls  *  so  grave. 

What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you  gave  I 

How  did  Orub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised, 

Whfle  he  was  be-Bosdus'd,  and  you  were  be-pnds'd  I 

But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies. 

To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies : 

Those  poets,  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 

Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will. 

Old  Shakspeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love, 

And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above.* 

Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt  pleasant  creature. 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature ; 
He  cherished  his  friend,  and  he  relished  a  bumper ; 
Yet  one  lault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper ! 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser  ? 
I  answer  no,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser : 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat? 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that. 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go. 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest?  ah,  no  I 


>  Hv|^  Kelly,  author  of  "  Falie  Delicacy,''  "Word  to  the  Wise,"  <*aemen- 
tins,"  "  School  for  Wives,''  died  1777. 

*  WiUiam  WoodfiOl,  printer  of  the  "  Moming  Chronicle^**  died  1803. 

'  "  The  sum  of  ill  that  can  he  iaid  for  and  against  Garrick,  some  people  think, 
may  he  finrnd  in  these  lines  of  Goldsmith.** — DAYm,  Lffe  of  Oarrid:,  ii.  159, 
ed.  1780. 
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Then  what  was  his  failing  ?  come  tell  it,  and,  bum  ye : 
He  was,  could  he  help  it  ? — ^a  special  attorney. 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind ; 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; ' 
Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart : 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 
When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing: 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Ck)rreggios,  and  stuff. 
He  shifted  his  tmmpet,  and  only  took  snuff.* 


POSTSCRIPT/ 


Herb  Whitefoord  reclines,  and  deny  it  who  can. 
Though  he  merrily  liv'd,  he  is  now  a  grave  man : 
Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun  ! 
Who  relish'd  a  joke,  and  rejoic'd  in  a  pun ; 
Whose  temper  was  generous,  open,  sincere ; 
A  stranger  to  flattery,  a  stranger  to  fear; 
Who  scattered  around  wit  and  humour  at  will ; 
Whose  daily  ban  mots  half  a  column  might  fill : 

t  «To  his  gentle  and  happy  oomposnre  of  mind,  onr  common  friend  Gold- 
smith allndes,  when,  in  describing  Sir  Joshoa  Reynolds,  he  employed  the  epithet 
bUmd — a  word  eminently  happy,  and  characteristic  of  his  easy  and  placid 
manner." — Malohb,  Hfe  of  Sir  Joshua  Rtynoldt, 

'  Sir  Joflhua  Reynolds  was  yery  dea^  and  used  an  ear-tnunpet.  He  was  also 
a  great  taker  of  snuff.  These  were  the  last  lines  Qoldsmith  ever  wrote.  He 
intended  to  have  concluded  with  his  own  character. 

'  After  the  fourth  edition  of  *' Retaliation"  was  printed,  Eearsly,  the  publisher, 
lec^ved  from  a  friend  of  Qoldsmith^s,  an  epitaph  on  Caleb  VThitefoord,  a  Soot^ 
and  so  notorious  a  punster,  that  (Goldsmith  used  to  say,  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  him  company,  without  being  infected  with  the  itch  of  punning.  He  died 
in  1810,  and  has  been  immortalised  by  Wilkie,  in  his  admirable  "Letter  of 
Introduction." 
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A  Scotchman,  from  pride  and  from  prejudice  free; 
A  scholar,  yet  surely  no  pedant  was  he. 

What  pity,  alas !  that  so  Wral  a  mind 
Should  so  long  be  to  newspaper  essays  confined  I 
Who  perhaps  to  the  summit  of  science  could  soar. 
Yet  content  "if  the  table  he  set  on  a  roar/' 
Whose  talents  to  fill  any  station  were  fit, 
Tei  happy  if  Woodfall '  confessed  him  a  wit. 

Ye  newspaper  witlings !  ye  pert  scribbling  folks  I 
Who  copied  his  squibs,  and  re-echo'd  his  jokes ; 
Ye  tame  imitators,  ye  servile  herd,  come, 
StiU  fdllow  your  master,  and  visit  his  tomb  : 
To  deck  it,  bring  with  you  festoons  of  the  vine. 
And  copious  libations  bestow  on  his  shrine; 
Then  strew  all  around  it  (you  can  do  no  less) 
Cro99'reading$,  SAip-uews,  and  MUtakei  of  the  Press* 

Meny  Whitefoord,  fEurewell  I  for  thy  sake  I  admit 
That  a  Scot  may  have  humour,  I  had  almost  said  wit. 
This  debt  to  thy  mem'ry  I  cannot  refuse, 
''  Thou  best-humour'd  man  with  the  worst-humour'd  Muse.'' ' 


*  Henry  Sunaon  WoodfiOI— tbe  Wood&U  of  Jimiiis— died  1805. 

'  WliHelbord*a  *  *  Bnon  of  the  Fren»"  prmted  in  **  The  PnbUe  AdTeitiaer/*  were 
■gned  *'Pap7riiu  Gnnor,**  a  happy  dengnalion,  becaiue  a  real  Boman  name. 

'  "Betaliation''  oocaaioned  other  elliudona  of  the  kind,  of  vhich  the  IbUowing 
alone  are  worth  preaenring  : — 

"JEU  D*ESPRIT, 

"OM  DB.   OOLMXITB'B  OHAAAOnSISTICAL  OOOKIBT. 

"Bt  David  Garkick.* 

'*  Are  theae  the  choice  diahea  the  Doctor  haa  aent  na  ? 
la  thia  the  great  poet  whoee  works  ao  content  na  f 
This  Goldamith^B  fine  feast^  who  haa  written  fine  books  ? 
Heaven  senda  na  good  meat»  bat  the  Detil  aenda  oooka.** 


Printed  in  Dariea*  '*  life  of  Oarrick,"  ii  157,  ed.  1780. 
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«*  JUPITER  AND  MBRCURY, 

**A   FABUB. 

•*Bt  David  Gasuok.* 

**  Here,  HermeBl  aayo  Joye,  who  with  nectar  wm  mellow, 
Qo  fetch  me  some  day — ^I  will  make  an  odd  fellow  f 
Right  and  wrong  shall  he  jmnhled, — ^muoh  gold  and  some  dnea ; 
Without  canae  he  he  pleaa'd,  without  canae  he  he  croes ; 
Be  sore,  as  I  work,  to  throw  m  contradictions, 
A  great  lorer  of  tmib,  yet  a  mind  toru'd  to  fictions ; 
Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  warm'd  in  the  haking, 
Tom  to  learning  and  gaming,  religion  and  raking. 
With  ibe  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writings  be  chaste ; 
Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  pen  with  fine  taste ; 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail, 
Set  fire  to  his  head,  and  set  fire  to  his  tail ; 
For  the  joy  of  each  sex,  on  the  world  Fll  hestow  it, 
This  scholar,  rake,  Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  and  poet ; 
Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fiune. 
And  among  brother  mortals — ^be  Goldsmith  his  name ; 
When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more  shall  appear, 
Ton,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him — ^to  make  us  sport  here.** 


'POBTICAL  EPISTLE  TO  DR.  GOLDSMITH,  OR  SUPPLEMENT  TO  HIS 

*  RETALIATION.*t 

"Bt  Riohard  Cuhbbrlakd. 

**  Doctor,  according  to  our  wishes. 
You've  chaiacter*d  us  all  in  dishes ; 
Served  up  a  sentimental  treat, 
Of  various  emblematic  meat ; 
And  now  it's  time,  I  trust,  you'll  think 
Tour  company  should  have  some  drink ; 
Else,  take  my  word  for  it,  at  least 
Your  Irish  friends  won't  like  your  fiMui. 
Ring,  then,  and  see  that  there  is  pLioed 
To  each  according  to  his  taste. 

«  To  Douglas,  fraught  with  learned  stock 
Of  critic  lore,  give  ancient  Hock  ; 
Let  it  be  genuine,  bright,  and  fine. 
Pure,  unadulterated  wine ; 
For  if  there's  fault  in  taste  or  odour. 
Hell  search  it,  as  he  search'd  out  Lauder. 

*<  To  Johnson,  philosophic  sage, 
The  moral  Mentor  of  the  age ; 


*  Printed  in  Davies'  <*Life  of  Garrick,"  u.  160,  ed.  1780. 
f  First  printed  in  <'  The  Gentleman's  Magaiine"  for  August,  1778,  p.  884, 
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Beligion  8  firiend,  with  boqI  Bnoeie, 
With  mehuig  hearty  hat  look  austere, 
GiTe  liquor  of  an  honest  sort^ 
And  crown  his  cap  with  {ffiestly  Port. 

"  Now  fill  the  glass  with  gay  Champagne, 
And  frisk  it  in  a  liTelier  strain  : 
Qoiek  I  quiek  !  the  sparkling  nectar  qoaff; 
Drink  it^  dear  Garrick  !  drink  and  laogh. 

*'  Poor  forth  to  Beynolda,  without  stint» 
Bich  Boignndy  of  ml^  tint ; 
If  e*er  his  eoloozs  ehanee  to  fitde, 
This  brilliant  hoe  shall  oome  in  aid ; 
With  mddj  light  refoah  the  &oeB» 
And  warm  the  bosoms  of  the  Gxaees. 

"  To  Borke  a  pore  libation  brings 
Fresh  drawn  from  dear  Castalian  spring ; 
With  civic  oak  the  goblet  bind, 
Fit  emblem  of  his  patriot  mind  ; 
Let  Clio  at  his  table  sip, 
And  Hermes  hand  it  to  his  lip. 

''  Fin  oat  my  friend,  the  Dean  of  Derry, 
A  hamper  of  oonTentaal  Sherry. 

"  Qive  Sidge  and  Hickey,  generoos  sonls  ! 
Of  Whisky  panch  oonviTial  bowls ; 
Bat  let  the  kindred  Barkes  regale^ 
With  potent  dranghts  of  Wicklow  ale  ! 

"  To  Cradock*  next  in  order  torn  ye^ 
And  grace  him  with  the  wines  of  Femey. 

"  Now,  Doctor,  you're  an  honest  sticker, 
So  take  yoor  ghua,  and  choose  yoor  liquor. 
Wil't  haTC  it  steep'd  in  Alpine  snows, 
Or  damaskM  at  Slenus'  nose  ? 
With  Wakefield's  Ticar  sip  your  tea, 
Or  to  Thalia  drink  with  me  ? 
And,  Doctor,  I  would  hare  ye  know  it^ 
An  honest  I,  though  humble  poet ; 
I  scorn  the  sneaker  like  a  toad. 
Who  drires  his  cart  the  Dover  Road ; 
There,  traitor  to  his  country's  trade, 
Smuggles  vile  scraps  of  French  brocade. 
Hence  with  all  sudi !  for  you  and  I 
By  Bngliah  wares  will  lire  and  die. 
Come^  draw  your  chair,  and  stir  the  fire ; 
Here  boy  !— a  pot  of  Thrsle's  Entire  ! '' 


*  Alloding  to   CradoeVs   adaptation   of   Voltaire's    "Zobeide"     to    whidi 
OvUsmitb,  pi  112,  supplied  a  Prdogue. 
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*T0  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  AND  RICHARD  CUMBERLAND. 

''By  Dbav  Babhard. 

"  Dear  Noll  and  dear  Dick,  aiiioe  jouVe  made  us  so  merry, 
Accept  the  best  thanks  of  the  poor  Dean  of  Derry  ! 
Thongh  I  here  must  confess  that  your  meat  and  your  wbe 
Are  not  to  my  taste,  though  they*re  both  rery  fine ; 
For  Sherry's  a  liquor  monastic,  you  own- 
Now  there*s  nothing  I  hate  so  as  drinking  alone : 
It  may  do  for  your  Monks,  or  yonr  Curates  and  Vican, 
Bat  for  my  part,  Fm  fond  of  more  sociable  liquors. 
Yonr  Yen'son's  delidons,  thongh  too  sweet  yonr  sanoe  is — 
Sed  mm  ego  macuJUa  ciffendar  paudt. 
So  soon  as  yon  please  yon  may  serre  me  yonr  dish  np, 
Bat  instead  of  yonr  Sherry,  pray  make  me  a — Bukop,**  * 


*  See  note  8,  p.  79. 


MISCELLANIES. 


It  moflt  be  borne  in  mind  Uutt  many  of  the  poems  included  in  this  oollectian 
of  Miscdlaniet  were  nerer  intended  for  publication  by  their  author ; 
that  some  were  the  efTudona  of  neoesaity — ^the  kites  of  the  day— others 
complimentary  outpourings  of  a  generous  nature,  intended  for  priTate 
perusal  and  the  fire.  Tet  all  contain  some  particular  strokes  of  genius 
characteristic  of  their  writer — and  in  four  or  five  the  poet  himself  in  his 
happiest  mood.  A  few  will  be  found  printed  elsewhere  in  this  edition. 
I  wished  to  keep  them  where  their  author  placed  them — ^the  original 
setting  of  such  things  is  always  of  importance — and  I  #ished  to  retain 
them  among  the  Miacellaniet  for  two  reasons ;  previous  editors  had 
properly  included  them  among  the  Poemtf  and  thdr  appearance  together 
is  essential  to  the  full  appreciation  of  Qoldamith*s  genius  as  a  poet. 
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THE  CLOWN'S  EEPLT. 


John  Trott  was  desired  by  two  witty  peers. 

To  tell  them  the  reason  why  asses  had  ears; 

'*  An't  please  you/'  quoth  John,  "Fm  not  given  to  letters. 

Nor  dare  I  pretend  to  know  more  than  my  betters ; 

Howe'er  from  this  time  I  shall  ne'er  see  your  graces. 

As  I  hope  to  be  saVd  l-^without  thinking  on  asses/' 

BdinVnish,  1758.> 


PBOLOGUE. 

WBmur  AKD  8FOEXII   BT  THK  FOKT  LABKRIUS,  A   BOMAN   KKIOHT, 
WHOM  OKAB  FOBCBD  UPON  THE  8TA0B. 

pKniBTBD  BT  KAOXOBrCS.' 

What  !  no  way  left  to  shun  th'  inglorious  stage. 
And  save  from  infeuny  my  sinking  age ! 
Scarce  half  alive,  oppressed  with  many  a  year. 
What,  in  the  name  of  dotage,  drives  me  here  P 
A  time  there  was,  when  glory  was  my  guide. 
No  force  nor  fraud  could  turn  my  steps  aside ; 
Unaw'd  by  power,  and  unappall'd  by  fear. 
With  honest  thrift  I  held  my  honour  dear : 

«  First  printed  in  the  DnUin  Edition  of  Gfoldsmith's  Poems  and  Pla^  8to., 
1777,  p.  79. 

s  Rnt  printed  in  *'The  Fretent  State  of  Pulite  Learning,"  1759 ;  bat  omitted 
in  the  Moood  editbn,  which  appeared  in  1774. 
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But  this  vile  hour  disperses  all  my  store. 
And  all  my  hoard  of  honour  is  no  more ; 
For  ah !  too  partial  to  my  life's  decline, 
Geesar  persuades,  submission  must  be  mine ; 
Him  I  obey,  whom  Heaven  itself  obeys. 
Hopeless  of  pleasing,  yet  inclinM  to  please. 
Here  then  at  once  I  welcome  every  shame. 
And  cancel  at  threescore  a  life  of  fame; 
No  more  my  titles  shall  my  children  tell ; 
The  old  buffoon  will  fit  my  name  as  well : 
This  day  beyond  its  term  my  fate  extends. 
For  life  is  ended  when  our  honour  ends. 


THE  LOGICIANS  BEFUTED. 

IK  IXITATION   or  DBAlf  8WTFT.1 

Logicians  have  but  ill  defined 

As  rational  the  human  mind; 

Season,  they  say,  belongs  to  man. 

But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can. 

Wise  Aristotle  and  Smiglecius, 

By  ratiocinations  specious, 

Have  strove  to  prove  with  great  precision. 

With  definition  and  division. 

Homo  e$t  ratione  praditum  ; 

But  for  my  soul  I  cannot  credit  'em ; 

And  must  in  spite  of  them  maintain. 

That  man  and  all  his  ways  are  vain ; 

And  that  this  boasted  lord  of  nature 

Is  both  a  weak  and  erring  creature. 

That  instinct  is  a  surer  guide 

Than  reason, — ^boasting  mortals'  pride ; 

First  printed  in  <*Th6  Busy  Body/'  1759;  to  draw  attention  to  whioli 
pnblication  it  was  announced  as  the  production  of  Swift.  It  is  improperly 
included  in  the  Dublin  edition  of  Swift's  works,  and  in  the  two  editions  of  Swift 
by  Sir  Walter  Soott. 
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And  that  brute  beasts  are  far  before  'em, 

Deui  est  anima  bruiorum, 

YHio  ever  knew  an  honest  brute 

At  law  his  neighbour  prosecute. 

Bring  action  for  assault  and  battery. 

Or  friend  beguile  with  lies  and  flattery  P 

O'er  plains  they  ramble  unconfin'd. 

No  politics  disturb  their  mind ; 

They  eat  their  meals  and  take  their  sport. 

Nor  know  who's  in  or  out  at  court ; 

They  never  to  the  levee  go 

To  treat  as  dearest  friend,  a  foe; 

They  never  importune  his  Grace, 

Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place; 

Nor  undertake  a  dirty  job. 

Nor  draw  the  quill  to  write  for  Bob : ' 

Fraught  with  invective  thqr  ne'er  go. 

To  folks  at  Paternoster  Bow  : 

No  judges,  fiddlers,  dancing-masters. 

No  pickpockets  or  poetasters. 

Are  known  to  honest  quadrupeds. 

No  single  brute  his  fellow  leads. 

Brutes  never  meet  in  bloody  fray. 

Nor  cut  each  others'  throats  for  pay. 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 

Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape; 

Like  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion. 

And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion ; 

But  both  in  malice  and  grimaces, 

A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses. 

Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 

Upon  the  minister  of  state ; 

Yiew  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 

Aping  the  conduct  of  superiors  : 

He  promises  with  equal  air. 

And  to  perform  takes  equal  care. 

>  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
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He  in  his  turn  finds  imitators^ 
At  court,  the  porters,  lacqueys,  waiters. 
Their  master's  manners  still  contract. 
And  footmen,  lords  and  dukes  can  act. 
Thus  at  the  court,  both  gresA,  and  small. 
Behave  alike, — ^for  all  ape  all. 


EPIGRAM. 

ON  A  BBAUTirUL  TOUTH,  STRUCK  BLIITD  BT  UOBTRIVO.' 

SuKB  'twas  by  Providence  designed. 

Bather  in  pity,  than  in  hate. 
That  he  should  be,  like  Cupid,  blind. 

To  save  him  from  Narcissus'  fate.' 


STANZAS. 

ON  THE  TAKING  OF  QUEBEC,  AND  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE.* 

Amidst  the  clamour  of  exulting  joys. 

Which  triumph  forces  from  the  patriot  heart. 

Grief  dares  to  mingle  her  soul-pierdng  voice;, 

And  quells  the  raptures  which  from  pleasure  start. 

O,  Wolfe !  to  thee  a  streaming  flood  of  woe. 
Sighing  we  pay,  and  think  e'en  conquest  dear ; 

Quebec  in  vain  shall  teach  our  breast  to  glow. 
Whilst  thy  sad  fate  extorts  the  heart-wrung  tear. 

»  Firrt  printed  in  "The  Bee,"  1769. 

'  "The  princess  of  Bboli,  the  mistress  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  and  MangiroD, 
the  minion  of  Henry  in.  of  Pnmoe,  had  each  of  them  lost  an  eye ;  and  the 
fiunons  Latin  epigram,  which  Gbidsmith  has  either  translated  or  imitsted,  was 
written  on  them." — ^Lobd  Btbov,  Worht,  toI.  tL  p.  890. 

»  Finit  printed  in  "  The  Busy  Body,"  1759. 
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Alive,  the  foe  thy  dreadful  vigour  fled. 

And  saw  thee  fall  with  joy-prononnciiig  eyes : 

Tet  they  shall  know  thou  conquerest,  though  dead ! 
Since  £rom  thy  tomb  a  thousand  heroes  rise. 


A  MADBIGAL.' 


Weepino,  murmuring,  complaining. 
Lost  to  every  gay  delight; 

Myra,  too  sincere  for  feigning, 

Feais  the  approaching  bridal  night. 

Yet  why  impair  thy  bright  perfection  P 
Or  dim  thy  beauty  with  a  tear  ? 

Had  Myra  foUow'd  my  direction. 
She  long  had  wanted  cause  of  fear. 


THE  GIFT. 

VO  IBB,  nr  BOW-flTBBET,  OOYSNT-OABDKW.      IXITAnED  FBOX  THV  PBIircn.' 

Sat,  cruel  Iris,  pretty  rake. 

Dear  mssrcenaxj  beauty. 
What  annual  ofiering  shall  I  make 

Expressive  of  my  duty  ? 


1  Pint  printed  in  <*  The  Bee,"  1759. 
'  PSni  pnnted  in  "  The  Bee^"  1759.      The  original  is  in 
torn.  IT.  p.  200  : — 

ftTBxnni  k  nis. 


*  Minagiana,*' 


*  P<nir  Ummgimge  de  ma  flamme, 
Lrifl,  da  meillenr  de  mon  &me, 
Je  TooB  donne  i  oe  nonTel  an, 
Non  pas  dentelle,  ni  nban, 
Non  pas  enenoe,  non  pas  pommade, 
Qnelqnes  bcntea  de  mannalade, 
Un  monchoir,  des  gants,  nn  bouquet^ 
Nob  pas  flenret,  ni  ehapelet. 
Qnol  done  ?  attendea,  je  Tona  donne, 


O  !  fille  plus  helle  qne  bonne, 
Qoi  m'aTes  to^jonn  refiis6 
Le  point  si  sonTcnt  propoe^ 
Je  Tons  donne — Ah  !  le  pnis-je  dire  1 
Oni ;  c'est  trop  sonffiir  le  martyre, 
n  est  temps,  de  m*emanciper, 
Patience  Ta  m'tehapper, 
Fnssies-Toas  cent  fois  pins  aimable, 
BeUe  Iris,  je  yons  donne — an  diable.** 
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My  heart,  a  victim  to  thine  eyes^ 
Should  I  at  once  deliver. 

Say,  would  the  angry  fair  one  prize 
The  gift,  who  slights  the  giver  ? 

A  bill,  a  jewel,  watch,  or  toy. 
My  rivals  give— and  let  'em ; 

If  gems,  or  gold,  impart  a  joy, 
FU  give  them — ^when  I  get  'em. 

I'll  give — ^but  not  the  fall-blown  rose. 
Or  rose-bud  more  in  fashion ; 

Such  short-liv'd  offerings  but  disclose 
A  transitory  passion. 

I'll  give  thee  something  yet  unpaid, 
Not  less  sincere  than  civil : 

I'll  give  thee — ah  !  too  charming  maid, 
I'll  give  thee — ^to  the  devil. 


AN  ELEGY 

OV  THAT  OLOBT  OF  HSB  8SZ,  MBS.  MART  BLAIU.' 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord. 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word — 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

«  First  printed  in  **The  Bee,"  1769:— *' The  elegy  on  Madun  BUise,  and 
the  better  part  of  that  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog,  are  closely  imitated  from  a 
well-known  French  string  of  ahsordities  called  *La  Chanson  dn  iameux  la 
Ghvlisse ; '  one  of  many  Tendons  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  '  MAiagiana,' 
torn.  iiL  p.  29. 

<<  Messienxs,  toos  plait-il  d*onir 
L'air  dn  &menz  la  Galisse, 
II  ponrra  tous  rejonir, — 
Fonrru  qn'il  Tons  diTertisse. 
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The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door. 

And  always  found  her  kind ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor, — 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighbourhood  to  please. 

With  manners  wond'rous  winning ; 
And  never  foDow'd  wicked  ways, — 

Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new. 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size ; 
She  never  slumber'd  in  her  pew, — 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver. 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more; 
The  king  hunself  has  followed  her, — 

When  she  has  walk'd  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled. 

Her  hangers-on  cut  sUbrt  all ; 
The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead, — 

Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore. 

For  Kent-street  *  well  may  say. 
That  had  she  liv'd  a  twelvemonth  more, — 

She  had  not  died  to-day. 

On  dit  qne  dans  aes  amouTBy 

II  fat  oaeBBA  des  belles. 
Qui  le  murirent  tonjonn, — 

Tant  qa'il  marche  devant  elles. 

n  flit  pur  on  triste  sort^ 

Ble8fl6  d'ime  main  cnielle ; 
On  ami,  paifqv'il  est  mort^ — 

Qne  la  plaie  Halt  mortelle/' — Cbokxr. 

'  See  note  on  Bany  5  of  CoUected  Euaya,  printed  in  toL  iiL 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  AN  AUTHOB'S  BED-CHAMBER.* 

Wherb  the  Red  Lion  flaring  o'er  the  way. 

Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay ; 

Where  Calverf  s  butt,  and  Parson's  black  champagne. 

Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury-lane ; 

There,  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  snug, 

l^e  Muse  found  Scroggen  stretched  beneath  a  rug ; 

A  window,  patcVd  with  paper,  lent  a  ray. 

That  dimly  showed  the  state  in  which  he  lay ; 

The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread ; 

The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread : 

The  royal  Game  of  Goose  was  there  in  view. 

And  the  Twelve  Rules  the  royal  martyr  drew ;  ■ 

The  Seasons,  framed  with  listing,  found  a  place. 

And  brave  Prince  William '  showed  his  lamp-black  face, 

The  mom  was  cold,  he  views  with  keen  desire 

The  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire : 

With  beer  and  milk  arirears  *  the  frieze  was  scor'd. 

And  five  cracked  tea-cufs  dress'd  the  chimney  board; 

A  night-cap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 

A  cap  by  night a  stocking  all  the  day ! 

I  First  printed  in  **  The  Cilaien  of  the  World,"  Letter  zzx ;  and  afterwards 
inserted,  with  a  few  rariations,  in  '*The  Deserted  YiUage,"  1770.  On  this 
subject  Qoldsmith  had  projected  an  heroi-oomio  poem,  as  appears  by  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  brother. 

3  Viz.  *U.  Urge  no  healths;  %  Profane  no  divine  ordinances;  3.  Touch 
no  state  matters;  4.  Bereal  no  secrets;  5.  Pick  no  qnairels;  6.  Make  no 
comparisons ;  7.  Maintain  no  iU  opinions ;  8.  Keep  no  bad  company ; 
9.  Encourage  no  vice;  10.  Make  no  long  meals;  11.  Bepeat  no  grievanoes ; 
12.  Lay  no  wagers."' 
'  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of  CuUoden,  d.  1765. 
*  **  And  now  imagine,  after  his  soliloquy,  the  landlord  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning : 

"  *  Not  with  that  &oe,  so  servile  and  so  gay, 
That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can  pay, 
With  sulky  eye  he  smoaked  the  patient  man, 
Then  pulled  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  began,'  &c. 
"All  tills  is  taken,  you  see,  from  nature.     It  is  a  good  remark  of  Montaigne's, 
that  the  wisest  men  often  have  friends,  with  whom  they  do  not  care  how  much 
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THE  DOUBLE  TRANSFORMATION. 


Secluded  from  domestic  strife^ 
Jack  Book- Worm  led  a  college  life ; 
A  fellowship  at  twenty-five 
Made  bim  the  happiest  man  alive; 
He  drank  his  glass,  and  crack'd  his  joke, 
And  freshmen  wonder'd  as  he  spoke.' 

Such  pleasores,  unallo/d  with  care. 
Could  any  accident  impair  ? 
Coold  Cupid's  shaft  at  length  transfix 
Our  swain,  arrived  at  thirty-six  ? 
O !  had  the  Archer  ne'er  come  down 
To  ravage  in  a  country  town ! 
Or  Elavia  been  content  to  stop 
At  triumphs  in  a  Meet-street  shop  ! 
O,  had  her  eyes  forgot  to  blaze ! 
Or  Jack  had  wanted  eyes  to  gaze ; 

0  ! ^But  let  exclamations  cease, 

Qer  presence  banished  all  his  peace.' 

they  pUy  the  fool.  Take  my  present  follies  as  instanoes  of  regard.  Poetry  is  a 
much  easier,  and  more  agreeable  spedes  of  composition  than  proee,  and  could  a 
man  five  by  it^  it  were  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  poet."— Goldsmith, 
Later  to  hit  BnAer;  tee  Lettertj  toI.  it. 

I  Fust  printed  as  Bssay  26  in  ''Basays  by  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  1785,  12mo. 

*  Here  IbUowed,  in  ih»  JIni  tdiiitm  : 

'*  Wttfaoitt  politeness,  aim'd  at  breeding, 
And  laoi^'d  at  pedantry  and  reading." 

>  Here  followed,  in  the  ;(n<e(idMm. - 

"Onr  alter'd  panon  now  began 
To  be  a  perfect  lady's  man  ; 
Made  sonnets,  lisp'd  his  sermons  o'er. 
And  told  the  tales  oa  told  before ; 
Of  bailiils  pumped  and  proctors  bit ; 
At  college  how  he  show*d  bis  wit; 
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So  with  decoram  all  things  canned; 

Miss  firown'd  and  blushMj  and  then  was — ^married. 

Need  we  expose  to  vulgar  sight 
The  raptures  of  the  bridal  night  ? 
Need  we  intrude  on  hallowed  ground. 
Or  draw  the  curtains  closM  around  ? 
Let  it  suffice,  that  each  had  charms ; 
He  clasp'd  a  goddess  in  his  arms : 
And,  though  she  felt  his  usage  rough,* 
Yet,  in  a  man,  'twas  well  enough. 

The  honey-moon  like  lightning  flew ; 
The  second  brought  its  transports  too : 
A  third,  a  fourth,  were  not  amiss. 
The  fifth  was  friendship  mixM  with  bliss  : 
But,  when  a  twelvemonth  pass'd  away. 
Jack  found  his  goddess  made  of  clay ; 
Found  half  the  charms  that  deck'd  her  face 
Arose  from  powder,  shreds,  or  lace : 
But  still  the  worst  remain^  behind. 
That  very  face  had  robb'd  her  mind. 

Skilled  in  no  other  arts  was  she. 
But  dressing,  patching,  repartee; 
And,  just  as  humour  rose  or  fell, 
By  turns  a  slattern  or  a  belle. 
'Tis  true  she  dress'd  with  modem  grace. 
Half  naked  at  a  ball  or  race ; 
But  when  at  home,  at  board  or  bed. 
Five  greasy  night-caps  wrapped  her  head. 


And  as  the  Pair  one  still  approVd 
Ho  fell  in  love— or  thought  he  lov*d, 
So,"  &c. 

The  allusion  to  the  "huliffs  pump'd"  applies  to  an  incident  in  the  Poet's  o^m 
coll<»ge  career. 

'  "And  though  she  felt  his  visage  rough." — Fvnt  edition. 
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Could  SO  much  beauty  condescend 

To  be  a  dull  domestic  friend  P 

Could  any  curtain  lectures  bring 

To  decency  so  fine  a  thing  P 

In  shorty  by  night,  'twas  fits  or  fretting; 

By  day,  'twas  gadding  or  coquetting. 

Fond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy  * 

Of  powder'd  coxcombs  at  her  levy ; 

The  'squire  and  captain  took  their  stations. 

And  twenty  other  near  relations  : 

Jack  suck'd  his  pipe,  and  often  broke 

A  sigh  in  suffocating  smoke ; ' 

While  all  their  hours  were  pass'd  between 

Insulting  repartee  or  spleen. 

Thus  as  her  faults  each  day  were  known. 
He  thinks  her  features  coarser  grown ; 
He  fancies  every  vice  she  shows. 
Or  thins  her  lip,  or  points  her  nose : 
Whenever  rage  or  envy  rise, — 
How  wide  her  mouth,  how  wild  her  eyes ! 
He  knows  not  how,  but  so  it  is. 
Her  face  is  grown  a  knowing  phiz ; 
And,  though  her  fops  are  wond'rous  civil. 
He  thinks  her  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Now  to  perplex  the  ravell'd  nooze. 
As  each  a  different  way  pursues. 
While  sullen  or  loquacious  strife 
Promised  to  hold  them  on  for  life. 
That  dire  disease,  whose  ruthless  power 
Withers  the  beauty's  transient  flower : — 
Lo  I  the  small  pox,  whose  horrid  glare 
Levell'd  its  terrors  at  the  fair ; 

*  '*  Nov  tavdry  madam  kept  a  bevy.*' — Fird  edUikn, 

>  **  She  in  her  tnrn  became  perpleadng, 

And  found  substantial  bliift  in  vexing.** — lb. 
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And,  rifling  every  youthful  grace. 
Left  but  the  remnant  of  a  face. 

The  glass,  grown  hateful  to  her  sight, 
Befiected  now  a  perfect  fright : 
Each  former  art  she  vainly  tries 
To  bring  back  lustre  to  her  eyes ; 
In  vain  she  tries  her  paste  and  creams. 
To  smooth  her  skin  or  hide  its  seams ; 
Her  country  beaux  and  city  cousins. 
Lovers  no  more,  flew  off  by  dozens ; 
The  'squire  himself  was  seen  to  yield. 
And  even  the  captain  quit  the  field. 

Poor  madam,  now  condemned  to  hack 
The  rest  of  life  with  anxious  Jack, 
Perceiving  others  fairly  flown, 
Attempted  pleasing  him  alone. 
Jack  soon  was  dazzled  to  behold 
Her  present  face  surpass  the  old : 
With  modesty  her  cheeks  are  d/d, 
Humility  displaces  pride ; 
For  tawdry  finery  is  seen 
A  person  ever  neatly  clean  : 
No  more  presuming  on  her  sway. 
She  learns  good-nature  every  day  : 
Serenely  gay,  and  strict  in  duty. 
Jack  finds  his  wife  a  perfect  beauty. 
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A  NEW  SIMILE. 

Dl  TBI  KAHVEK  OF  SWIR.l 


LoNO  had  I  sought  in  vain  to  find 
A  likeness  for  the  scribbling  kind ; 
The  modem  scribbling  kind^  who  write^ 
In  wit^  and  sense^  and  nature's  spite : 
'Till  reading,  I  forget  what  day  on^ 
A  chapter  out  of  Tooke's  Pantheon, 
I  think  I  met  with  something  there 
To  suit  my  purpose  to  a  hair; 
But  let  us  not  proceed  too  furious ; 
First  please  to  turn  to  God  Mercurius ! 
Tou'U  find  him  pictured  at  full  length. 
In  book  the  second,  page  the  tenth : 
The  stress  of  all  my  proofis  on  him  I  lay, 
And  now  proceed  we  to  our  simile. 

Imprimis ;  pray  observe  his  hat. 
Wings  upon  either  side — mark  that. 
Well !  what  is  it  from  thence  we  gather  ? 
Why,  these  denote  a  brain  of  feather. 
A  brain  of  feather !  very  right. 
With  wit  thaf  8  flighty,  learning  light : 
Such  as  to  modem  bard's  decrcMsd ; 
A  just  comparison, — ^proceed. 

In  the  next  place,  his  feet  peruse. 
Wings  grow  again  from  both  his  shoes  ; 
Designed,  no  doubt,  their  part  to  bear. 
And  waft  his  godship  through  the  air : 
And  here  my  simile  unites ; 
For  in  the  modem  poef  s  flights, 
I'm  sure  it  may  be  justly  said. 
His  feet  are  useful  as  his  head. 

I  Firrt  printed  as  Basay  27,  in  "  Essays  by  Mr.  Qoldsmitb,*'  1765, 12mo. 
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Lastly^  vouchsafe  t'  observe  his  hand, 
Fill'd  with  a  snake-encircled  wand  : 
By  classic  authors  term'd  Caduceus^ 
And  highly  famM  for  several  uses. 
To  wit — most  wond'rously  enduM, 
No  poppy- water  half  so  good ; 
For  let  folks  only  get  a  touchy 
Its  soporific  virtue's  such^ 
Though  ne'er  so  much  awake  before. 
That  quickly  they  begin  to  snore. 
Add  too,  what  certain  writers  tell, 
With  this  he  drives  men's  souls  to  Hell. 

Now  to  apply,  begin  we  then : — 
His  wand's  a  modern  author's  pen ; 
The  serpents  round  about  it  twin'd, 
Denote  him  of  the  reptile  kind ; 
Denote  the  rage  with  which  he  writes, 
His  frothy  slaver,  venom'd  bites ; 
An  equal  semblance  still  to  keep. 
Alike,  too,  both  conduce  to  sleep. 
This  difference  only,  as  the  god 
Drove  souls  to  Tart'rus  with  his  rod. 
With  his  goose-quill  the  scribbling  elf. 
Instead  of  others,  damns  himself. 

And  here  my  simile  almost  tript ; 
Yet  grant  a  word  by  way  of  postscript. 
Moreover  Mercury  had  a  failing : 
Well  I  what  of  that  ?  out  with  it— stealing ; 
In  which  all  modem  bards  agree. 
Being  each  as  great  a  thief  as  he : 
But  even  this  deity's  existence 
Shall  lend  my  simile  assistance. 
Our  modem  bards  I  why,  what  a  pox 
Are  they — ^but  senseless  stones  and  blocks. 
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STANZAS. 

ON  WOMAN.l 

Whsn  lovdy  Woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray ; 

What  charm  can.  soothe  her  melancholy. 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  P 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 
And  wring  his  bosom — ^is  to  die. 


ELEGY. 

Oir  THE  DIATH  Of  ▲  HAD  BOO.* 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort, 

Oive  ear  unto  my  song ; 
And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short, — 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man. 
Of  whom  the  world  might  say. 

That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, — 
Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 


>  KzBt  printed  in  *'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,**  1766, 
*  Fint  printed  in  **  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  1766,  though  probably  written  at 
an  earlier  period  ;  periiape  in  1760,  as  we  find  in  **  The  Citizen  of  the  World," 
(Letter  Ixix),  an  *Tnn«wg  paper  in  which  Goldsmith  ridicules  the  fear  of  mad  dogs 
as  one  of  those  epidemic  terrocB  to  which  the  people  of  England  are  occasiooaUy 
sabjeci. 
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A  kind  aud  gentle  heart  he  had^ 
To  comfort  friends  and  foes ; 

The  naked  every  day  he  clad, — 
When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  doga  there  be. 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  Mends ; 

But  when  a  pique  began. 
The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends. 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 

Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran. 

And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seemM  both  sore  and  sad 

To  every  Christian  eye ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad. 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light. 
That  show'd  the  rogues  they  lied ; 

The  man  recovered  of  the  bite. 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 
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EPITAPH. 

OH  BDWAKD  PUBDOIT.* 


Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdou,  from  misery  freed. 
Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack ; 

He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, — 
I  don't  think  he^  wish  to  come  back* 


EPnX)GUB  TO  "THE  SISTER." 

A  COMEDY. 
Spoken  by  Mrt.  BvJUeUy. 

What  1  fiye  long  acts — ^and  all  to  make  us  wiser  ? 
Oar  authoress  sure  has  wanted  an  adviser. 
Had  she  consulted  me,  she  should  have  made 
Her  moral  play  a  speaking  masquerade ; 

*  From  tbe  Poemt  and  Playty  1777.  Mr.  Pardon,  *'  fiEunouB  for  his  literary 
abilitieai''  layB  the  oUtnary  of  **  The  Gentleman's  Hagaone,"  died  "  suddenly  in 
Smithfidd,**  27th  March,  1767.  He  was  the  coUege  friend  of  Goldsmith ;  and  the 
translator  of  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant,"  to  vhich  Goldsmith  wrote  the 
printed  piefiMe  (see  toI  iii.). 

The  original  of  all  is  the  epitaph  on  "  Za  Mort  du  Sieur  EUenne, 

n  est  an  bout  de  ses  traTanz 
H  a  paa86  le  Sieur  Etienne ; 
Bn  oe  monde  U  eat  tant  des  maux 
Qn'on  ne  crmt  pas  qu'il  rerienne." 

With  this  perhaps  Goldsmith  was  fiuniliar,  and  had  therefore  less  scruple  in 
laying  felonious  hands  on  the  epigram  in  the  Miiedlania  {Sw{flt,  ziii.  372.). 

*'WeU,  then,  poor  G lies  underground  I 

So  there's  an  end  of  honest  Jack. 
So  little  justioe  here  he  found, 
*TiB  ten  to  one  he'U  ne'er  come  back.'* 

FoBSTKB,  GoldmiiA*9  Life  and  Tima,  ii.  SO. 

*  Written  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  and  first  acted  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
18th  January,  1769.  The  audience  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  it  with 
90  much  damonr  and  appearance  of  prejudice,  that  she  would  not  suifer  au 
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WannM  up  each  bustling  scene^  and  in  her  rage 

Have  emptied  all  the  green-room  on  the  stage. 

My  life  onH,  this  liad  kept  her  play  from  sinking ; 

Have  pleased  our  eyes^  and  sav'd  the  pain  of  thinking. 

Well  I  since  she  thus  has  shown  her  want  of  skill. 

What  if  I  give  a  masquerade? — ^I  will. 

But  how  ?  ay,  there's  the  rub  !  [paunng] — I've  got  my  cue ; 

The  world's  a  masquerade  1  the  masquers,  you,  you,  you. 

\To  Boaoeg,  Pit,  and  GaBery. 

Lud  I  what  4  group  the  motley  scene  discloses ! 

False  wits,  false  wives,  false  virgins,  and  false  spouses  ! 

Statesmen  with  bridles  on ;  and,  close  beside  'em. 

Patriots  in  party-colour'd  suits  that  ride  'em. 

There  Hebes,  tum'd  of  fifty,  try  once  more 

To  raise  a  flame  in  Cupids  of  threescore : 

These  in  their  turn,  with  appetites  as  keen. 

Deserting  fifty,  fasten  on  fifteen. 

Miss,  not  yet  full  fifteen,  with  fire  uncommon, 

Flings  down  her  sampler,  and  takes  up  the  woman ; 

The  little  urchin  smiles,  and  spreads  her  lure, 

And  tries  to  kill,  ere  she's  got  power  to  cure : 

Thus  'tis  with  all — their  chief  and  constant  care 

Is  to  seem  every  thing — ^but  what  they  are. 

Yon  broad,  bold,  angry  spark,  I  fix  my  eye  on. 

Who  seems  t'  have  robb'd  his  vizor  from  the  lion ; 

Who  firowns,  and  talks,  and  swears,  with  round  parade, 

Looking,  as  who  should  say,  Dam'me !  who's  afraid? 

[MiaUeking. 

Strip  but  his  vizor  off,  and  sure  I  am 
You'll  find  his  lionship  a  very  lamb. 
Yon  politician,  famous  in  debate. 
Perhaps,  to  vulgar  eyes,  bestrides  the  state; 
Yet,  when  he  deigns  his  real  shape  f  assume. 
He  turns  old  woman,  and  bestrides  a  broom. 


attempt  to  exhibit  it  a  second  time ;  but  pnbliahed  her  play  (an-aiithor  like) 
without  either  remoDstrance  or  complaiiit. — See  Gentleman's  Mag.  for  April, 
1769,  p.  199. 
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Yon  patriot,  too,  who  presses  on  your  sight. 

And  seems,  to  every  gazer,  all  in  white. 

If  with  a  bribe  his  candonr  yon  attack. 

He  bows,  tnms  ronnd,  and  whip — ^the  man's  a  black  ! 

Ton  critic,  too — ^but  whither  do  I  run  ? 

If  I  proceed,  onr  bard  will  be  undone  1 

Well  then,  a  truce,  since  she  requests  it  too  : 

Do  you  spare  her,  and  FU  for  once  spare  you.* 


VEKSES 

III  RIFLT  TO  AK  INYITATIOir  TO  DINirXR  AT  DR.   BAKBR*8.* 


"  This  it  a  poem  !    Thia  w  a  copy  of  yenes  I " 

Yous  mandate  I  got. 
You  may  all  go  to  pot ; 
Had  your  senses  been  right. 
You'd  have  sent  before  night; 
As  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  put  off  being  shaved ; 
For  I  could  not  make  bold. 
While  the  matter  was  cold. 
To  meddle  in  suds. 
Or  to  pat  on  my  duds ; 

'  *' There  are  but  two  decent  prologues  in  our  tongae  — Pope*s  to  'Cato* — 
Johnson's  to  Dmry  Lane.  These,  with  the  epilogue  to  the  'Distrest  Mother/ 
and,  I  think,  one  of  Goldsmith's,  and  a  prologue  of  old  Colman's  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  '  Philaster,'  are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we  haye."— Loan 
Btboh,  Worki,  voL  iL  p^  186. 

*  Written  about  the  year  1769,  in  reply  to  an  iuTitation  to  dinner  at  Dr.  aftcr- 
wd  Sir  George  Bakers  (d.  1809),  to  meet  the  Misses  Homeck,  Angelica 
Kanffman,  Miss  Beynolds,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  othen.  For  the  above 
venes,  first  published  in  1887,  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Msjor  General  Sir 
Henry  Bunbury,  Bart. 
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So  tell  Homeck  and  Nesbitt, 
And  Baker  and  his  bit^ 
And  Kauffinan  beside. 
And  the  Jessamy  bride/ 
With  the  rest  of  the  crew. 
The  fieynoldses  two, 
Little  ComeAfs*  face. 
And  the  Captain  in  lace.* 
(By  the  bye  you  may  tell  him, 
I  have  something  to  sell  him ; 
Of  use  I  insist. 
When  he  comes  to  enlist. 
Your  worships  must  know 
That  a  few  days  ago. 
An  order  went  out. 
For  the  foot  guards  so  stout 
To  wear  tails  in  high  taste, 
Twelve  inches  at  least : 
Now  Fve  got  him  a  scale 
To  measure  each  tail. 
To  lengthen  a  short  tail. 
And  a  long  one  to  curtail.) — 

Yet  how  can  I  when  vext. 
Thus  stray  from  my  text  ? 
Tell  each  other  to  rue 
Your  Devonshire  crew. 
For  sending  so  late 
To  one  of  my  state. 
But  'tis  Beynolds's  way 
From  wisdom  to  stray. 
And  Angelica's  whim 
To  be  frolick  like  him, 

»  MisB  Mary  Homeck,  afterwards  Mrs.  Qwyn. 

sMifia  Catherine  Homeck,  afterwards  (1771)  Mrs.  Bunbury.  Her 
portrait  by  Sir  Joshua,   one  of  his  finest  works,  is  now  at  Bowood. 

»  Ensign  (afterwards  General)  Homeck,  son  of  Mrs.  Homeck,  widow  of 
Captiun  Kane  Homeck. 
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But,  alas  !  your  good  worships,  how  could  they  be  wiser, 
When  both  have  been  spoiled  in  to-day's  Advertiser  /" 

Oliver  Goldsmith, 


EPITAPH. 

OH  THOMAS  PARHJCLL.* 


This  tomb,  inscribed  to  gentle  Pamell's  name. 

May  speak  our  gratitude,  but  not  his  fame. 

What  heart  but  feels  his  sweetly  moral  lay. 

That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure's  flowery  way  ! 

Celestial  themes  confessed  his  tuneful  aid ; 

And  Heaven,  that  lent  him  genius,  was  repaid. 

Needless  to  him  the  tribute  we  bestow. 

The  transitory  breath  of  fame  below : 

More  lasting  rapture  from  his  works  shall  rise. 

While  converts  thank  their  poet  in  the  skies* 

*  The  fbUowing  is  the  oompliment  aUuded  to  : — 

"  While  &ir  Angelica,  with  matchless  grace, 
Paints  CoDvay's  lovely  fonn  and  Stanhope's  fiioe ; 
Onr  hearts  to  beauty  willing  homage  pay, 
We  praise,  admire^  and  gaie  onr  souls  away. 
Bnt  when  the  likeness  she  hath  done  for  thee^ 
O  Beynolds  I  with  astonishment  we  see, 
Forced  to  sohmit,  with  aU  our  pride  we  own. 
Such  strength,  snch  harmony  excell*d  by  none, 
And  thou  art  rivall'd  by  thyself  alone." 

*  Prom  "  The  Hannch  of  Venison,"  &c.,  1776.  Written  about  the  year  1770, 
but  nerer  inscribed  on  any  stone  or  brass  over  PameU's  grare.  Pamell  died  in 
1718,  and  waa  boned  in  Trinity  Church,  Chester.  Qoldamith  wrote  his  Life. 
See  ToL  ir. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  "ZOBEmE:"* 

A  TRAGEDY. 
Spokm  by  Mr.  Quiek,^  in  the  eharaeter  of  a  Sailor. 

In  these  bold  times^  when  Learning's  sons  explore 

The  distant  climate,  and  the  savage  shore  : 

When  wise  Astronomers'  to  Lidia  steer, 

And  qnit  for  Venus  many  a  brighter  here; 

While  Botanists/  all  cold  to  smiles  and  dimpling. 

Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently — go  simpling ;  * 

When  every  bosom  swells  with  won'drous  scenes, 

Priests,  cannibals,  and  hoity-toity  queens. 

Our  bard  into  the  general  spirit  enters. 

And  fits  his  little  frigate  for  adventures. 

With  Scythian  stores,  and  trinkets,  deeply  laden, 

He  this  way  steers  his  course,  in  hopes  of  trading — 

Yet  ere  he  lands  he 'as  order'd  me  before. 

To  make  an  observation  on  the  shore. 

Where  are  we  driven  ?  our  reckoning  sure  is  lost  1 

This  seems  a  barren  and  a  dangerous  coast. 

Lord,  what  a  sultry  climate  am  I  under  I 

Yon  ill-foreboding  cloud  seems  big  with  thunder  : 

{Upper  GoRfry. 

There  mangroves  spread,  and  larger  than  Tve  seen  'em — 

[Pit. 
Here  trees  of  stately  size — and  turtles  in  'em —    [Bakoniet. 

1  '^Zobeide,"  a  Tragedy,  by  Joseph  Cradock,  Baq.,  was  first  represented  at 
CoTent  Garden  on  the  10th  of  December,  1771,  and  was  weU  reoeiyed.  (See  p.  87.) 
The  text  here  giren  is  that  of  the  third  edition  of  **  Zobeide,"  1772,  8to. 

"  Mr.  Qoldsmith  presents  his  best  respects  to  Mr.  Cradock  ;  has  sent  him  the 
prologue,  such  as  it  is.  He  cannot  take  time  to  make  it  better.  He  be(i^  he 
will  give  Mr.  Tates  the  proper  instructions  ;  and  so,  even  so,  he  commits  him  to 
fortune  and  the  public."    Mr.  Tates  was  to  have  spoken  the  Prologue. 

*  John  Quick,  the  original  ''Tony  Lumpkin  '*  in  Goldsmith's  comedy,  and  the 
favourite  actor  of  George  III.  Died  April  4,  1881,  aged  83. 

'  Cook  and  Green. 

*  Banks  and  Solander. 
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Here  ill-conditioned  oranges  abound —  [Stage 

And  apples,  [Takea  up  one  and  ta§ta  U. 

— bitter  apples,  strew  the  groond. 
The  place  is  uninhabited,  I  fear : 
I  heard  a  hissing — there  are  serpents  here ! 
Oh  there  the  natives  are  a  dreadful  race ; 
The  men  have  tails,  the  women  paint  the  face. 
No  doubt  they're  all  barbarians. — ^Tes,  'tis  so ; 
ril  try  to  make  palaver  with  them  though ; 

[Making  tiffiu. 

Tis  best,  however,  keeping  at  a  distance. 

Good  savages,  our  Captain  craves  assistance; 

Our  ship's  well-stor'd; — ^in  yonder  creek  we've  laid  her; 

His  honour  is  no  mercenary  trader.' 

This  is  his  first  adventure ;  lend  him  aid. 

Or  you  may  chance  to  spoil  a  thriving  trade. 

His  goods,  he  hopes,  are  prime,  and  brought  from  far. 

Equally  fit  for  gallantry  and  war. 

What !  no  reply  to  promises  so  ample  P 

I'd  best  step  back — and  order  up  a  sample. 

1  Any  profits  that  mj^t  aoeroe  from  the  representation  of  his  tragedy  Crsdock 
had  given  to  Mrs.  Yatee,  who  greatly  distingnished  herself  in  the  part  of  Sk>beide. 
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THRENODIA.  AUGUSTALIS;' 

SAOKKD  TO  TBI  XKMOftT  OP  HSft  ROTAL  BIonHKSS  THE  PUHCES9  DOWAOIR  OP  WAIOB^' 

1772. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thv  following  maj  more  properly  be  termed  a  oompUation  than  a  poem.  It 
waa  prepared  for  the  oompoeer  in  little  more  than  two  days  ;  and  may  therefore 
rather  be  considered  as  an  indostrioua  effort  of  gratitnde  ^an  of  genius.  In 
jofiUoe  to  the  composer  it  may  likewise  be  right  to  inform  the  public,  that  the 
music  was  composed  in  a  period  of  time  equally  short. 


Otirtcrb. — A  tolemn  Dirge, 
Air— Trio. 

Arise,  ye  sons  of  worth,  arise, 

And  waken  every  note  of  woe  ! 
When  truth  and  virtue  reach  the  skies, 

'Tis  ours  to  weep  the  want  below. 

Chonu. 

When  truth  and  virtue,  &c. 

Mar  Speaker, 
The  praise  attending  pomp  and  power^ 
The  incense  given  to  Kings, 
Are  but  the  trappings  of  an  hour — 
Mere  transitory  things : 
The  base  bestow  them ;  but  the  good  agree 
To  spurn  the  venal  gifts  as  flattery; 
But  when  to  pomp  and  power  are  join'd, 
An  equal  dignity  of  mind ; 

1  This  hurried  and  unworthy  offspring  of  the  muse  of  Gk>ldsmith  was  performed 
in  Mrs.  Comel/s  Qreat  Boom,  in  Soho  Square,  20th  February,  1772,  and  fint 
printed  by  W.  WoodfaU  in  1772,  smaU  4te.  The  composer  was  Signer  Yento ;  the 
speakers,  Mr.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Bellamy ;  and  the  aingers,  Mr.  Champnees,  Mr.  Dine, 
and  Miss  Jameson. 

'  Widow  of  Frederiok,  Prinoe  of  Wales,  and  mother  of  King  George  III. 
Died  1772. 
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When  titles  are  the  smallest  claim ; 

When  wealth  and  rank  and  noble  blood, 

Bnt  aid  the  power  of  doing  good ; 

Then  all  their  trophies  Ust — and  flattery  turns  to  fame. 

Blest  spirit  thon,  whose  fame,  jnst  bom  to  bloom. 
Shall  spread  and  flourish  from  the  tomb ; 
How  hast  thon  left  mankind  for  Heaven  1 
Even  now  reproach  and  faction  monm. 
And,  wondering  how  their  rage  was  bom. 
Bequest  to  be  forgiven  I 
Alas !  they  never  had  thy  hate ; 
Unmoved  in  conscious  rectitude, 
lliy  towering  mind  self-centred  stood. 
Nor  wanted  man's  opinion  to  be  great. 
In  vain,  to  charm  thy  ravish'd  sight, 
A  thousand  gifts  would  fortune  send ; 
In  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  the  right, 
A  thousand  sorrows  ui^d  thy  end  : 
Like  some  well-fiishion'd  arch  thy  patience  stood. 
And  purchased  strength  from  its  increasing  load : 
Pain  met  thee  like  a  friend  that  set  thee  free; 
Affliction  still  is  virtue's  opportunity  I 

Sovo. — Bff  a  Mas. 
Virtue,  on  herself  relying, 
Ev^iy  passion  hushM  to  rest, 
Loses  every  pain  of  dying. 
In  the  hopes  of  being  blest. 
Ev'ry  added  pang  she  sufiers. 
Some  increasing  good  bestows. 
And  ev'iy  shock  that  malice  offers. 
Only  rocks  her  to  repose. 

y(oiUM  Speaker, 

Yet,  ah  I  what  terrors  frowned  upon  her  fate — 
Death  with  its  formidable  band. 
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Fever,  and  pain,  and  pale  consumptive  care, 

DeterminM  took  their  stand. 

Nor  did  the  cruel  ravagers  design 

To  finish  all  their  efforts  at  a  blow ; 

But,  mischievously  slow, 

They  robb'd  the  relic  and  defaced  the  shrine. 

With  unavaihng  grief. 

Despairing  of  relief. 

Her  weeping  children  round. 

Beheld  each  hour 

Death's  growing  power. 

And  trembled  as  he  frown'd. 

As  helpless  friends  who  view  from  shore 

Tlie  labouring  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar. 

While  winds  and  waves  their  wishes  cross, — 

They  stood,  while  hope  and  comfort  fail, 

Not  to  assist,  but  to  bewail 

The  inevitable  loss. 

Relentless  tyrant,  at  thy  call 

How  do  the  good,  the  virtuous  fall ! 

Truths  beauty,  worth,  and  all  tliat  most  engage, 

But  wake  thy  vengeance  and  provoke  thy  rage. 

SoNQ. — By  a  Mah. 
When  vice  my  dart  and  scythe  supply, 
How  great  a  king  of  terrors  1 1 
If  folly,  fraud,  your  hearts  engage. 
Tremble,  ye  mortals,  at  my  rage  ! 

Fall,  round  me  fall,  ye  little  things. 
Ye  statesmen,  warriors,  poets,  kings ! 
If  virtue  fail  her  counsel  sage. 
Tremble,  ye  mortals,  at  my  rage  ! 

Mah  Speaker, 

Tet  let  that  wisdom,  urged  by  her  example. 
Teach  us  to  estimate  what  all  must  suffer ; 
Let  us  prize  death  as  the  best  gift  of  nature ; 
As  a  safe  inn,  where  weary  travellers. 
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When  they  have  joume/d  through  a  world  of  cares, 

May  put  off  life  and  be  at  rest  for  ever. 

Groans,  weeping  friends,  indeed,  and  gloomy  sables, 

May  oft  distract  us  with  their  sad  solemnity : 

Tlie  preparation  is  the  executioner. 

Death,  when  unmask'd,  shows  me  a  friendly  face. 

And  is  a  terror  only  at  a  distance ; 

For  as  the  line  of  life  conducts  me  on 

To  Death's  great  court,  the  prospect  seems  more  fair. 

Tfe  Nature's  kind  retreat,  thaf  s  always  open 

To  take  us  in  when  we  have  drained  the  cup 

Of  life,  or  worn  our  days  to  wretchedness. 

In  that  secure,  serene  retreat. 

Where  all  the  humble,  all  the  great. 

Promiscuously  recline ; 

Where  wildly  huddled  to  the  eye. 

The  beggar's  pouch  and  prince's  purple  lie. 

May  every  bliss  be  thine. 

And,  ah !  blest  spirit,  wheresoe'er  thy  flight. 

Through  rolling  worlds,  or  fields  of  liquid  light. 

May  cherubs  welcome  their  expected  guest, 

May  saints  with  songs  receive  thee  to  their  rest. 

May  peace,  that  claim'd  while  here  thy  warmest  love. 

May  blissful,  endless  peace,  be  thine  above  I 

SoKO. — By  a  Woxah. 
Lovely,  lasting  Peace  below. 
Comforter  of  ev'ry  woe, 
Heav'nly  born,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky ; 
Lovely,  lasting  Peace  appear; 
Tliis  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest. 
And  man  contains  it  in  liis  breast. 

WoMAH  Speaker. 

Our  vows  are  heard !  long,  long  to  mortal  eyes. 
Her  soul  was  fitting  to  its  kindred  skies ; 
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Celestial-like  her  bounty  fell^ 

Where  modest  want  and  patient  sorrow  dwell ; 

Want  pass'd  for  merit  at  her  door. 

Unseen  the  modest  were  supplied. 

Her  constant  pity  fed  the  poor. 

Then  only  poor,  indeed,  the  day  she  died. 

And,  oh !  for  this,  while  sculpture  decks  thy  shiinesy 

And  art  exhausts  profusion  round. 

The  tribute  of  a  tear  be  mine, 

A  simple  song,  a  sigh  profound. 

There  Faith  shall  come,  a  pilgrim  grey. 

To  bless  the  tomb  that  wraps  thy  clay ; 

And  calm  Religion  shall  repair 

To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there.' 

Truth,  Fortitude,  and  Friendship  shall  agree, 

To  blend  their  virtues  while  they  think  of  thee. 

Air, — Chorus. 

Let  us,  let  all  the  world  agree^ 
To  profit  by  resembling  thee. 


PART  II. 

OTBBTinu. — Padorale. 
Hah  Speaker. 

Fast  by  that  shore  where  Thames'  translucent  stream. 

Reflects  new  glories  on  his  breast. 

Where,  splendid  as  the  youthful  poet's  dream, 

He  forms  a  scene  beyond  Elysium  blest ; 

Where  sculptured  elegance  and  native  grace. 

Unite  to  stamp  the  beauties  of  the  place ; 

From  Collins'  **  Ode,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746  ** : — 

**  There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dweU  a  weeping  hermit  there.** 
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Wliile  sweetly  blending,  still  are  seen. 

The  wavy  lawn,  the  sloping  green ; 

While  novelty,  with  cautious  conning, 

Through  ev'ry  maze  of  fiancy  running, 

From  China  borrows  aid  to  deck  the  scene : — 

There  sorrowing  by  the  river's  gkssy  bed. 

Forlorn  a  rural  bard  complained. 

All  whom  Augusta's  bounty  fed. 

All  whom  her  clemency  sustained. 

The  good  old  sire^  unconscious  of  decay. 

The  modest  matron,  clad  in  homespun  grey. 

The  military  boy,  the  orphan'd  maid. 

The  shattered  veteran,  now  first  disma/d; 

These  sadly  join  beside  the  murmuring  deep. 

And  as  they  view  the  towers  of  Kew, 

Call  on  their  mistress,  now  no  more^  and  weep. 

Ye  shady  walks,  ye  waving  greens, 

Te  nodding  towers,  ye  fairy  scenes. 

Let  all  your  echoes  now  deplore. 

That  she  who  formed  your  beauties  is  no  more. 


First  of  the  train  the  patient  rustic  came^ 

Whose  callous  hand  had  formed  the  scene. 

Bending  at  once  with  sorrow  and  with  age. 

With  many  a  tear  and  many  a  sigh  between, 

"  And  where/'  he  cried,  "  shall  now  my  babes  have  bread. 

Or  how  shall  age  support  its  feeble  fire  P 

No  lord  will  take  me  now,  my  vigour  fled. 

Nor  can  my  strength  perform  what  they  require ; 

Each  grudging  master  keeps  the  labourer  bare, 

A  sleek  and  idle  race  is  all  their  care. 

My  noble  mistress  thought  not  so : 

Her  bounty,  like  the  morning  dew. 

Unseen,  though  constant,  us^d  to  flow. 

And  as  my  strength  deca/d,  her  bounty  grew" 
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WoMiLH  Speaker, 

In  decent  dress  and  coarsely  clean. 

The  pious  matron  next  was  seen, 

Clasp'd  in  her  hand  a  godly  book  was  borne, 

By  use  and  daily  meditation  worn; 

That  decent  dress,  this  holy  guide, 

Augusta's  care  had  well  supplied. 

"  And  ah ! "  she  cries,  all  woe-begone, 

"  What  now  remains  for  me  P 

Oh !  where  shall  weeping  want  repair. 

To  ask  for  charity  ? 

Too  late  in  life  for  me  to  ask. 

And  shame  prevents  the  deed. 

And  tardy,  tardy  are  the  times 

To  succour,  should  I  need. 

But  all  my  wants,  before  I  spoke. 

Were  to  my  Mistress  known ; 

She  still  relieved,  nor  sought  my  praise. 

Contented  with  her  own. 

But  every  day  her  name  I'll  bless. 

My  morning  prayer,  my  evening  song; 

m  praise  her  while  my  life  shall  last, 

A  life  that  cannot  last  me  long.'' 

SoNO. — By  a  Woman. 

Each  day,  each  hour,  her  name  Til  bless. 
My  morning  and  my  evening  song, 
And  when  in  death  my  vows  shall  cease. 
My  children  shall  the  note  prolong. 

Mak  Speaker. 

The  hardy  veteran  after  struck  the  sight, 
Scarr'd,  mangled,  maim'd  in  every  part, 
Lopp'd  of  his  limbs  in  many  a  gallant  fight. 
In  nought  entire— except  his  heart ; 
Mute  for  awhile,  and  sullenly  distressed. 
At  last  the  impetuous  sorrow  fir^d  his  breast.- 
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*^  Wild  is  the  whirlwind  rolling 

O'er  Afric's  sandy  plain. 

And  wild  the  tempest  howling 

Along  the  billow'd  main ; 

Bat  every  danger  fell  before. 

The  raging  deep,  the  whirlwind's  roar, 

Less  dreadful  struck  me  with  dismay. 

Than  what  I  feel  this  fatal  day. 

Oh,  let  me  fly  a  land  that  spurns  the  brave, 

Oswego's  dreary  shores  shall  be  my  grave ; 

I'll  seek  that  less  inhospitable  coast. 

And  lay  my  body  where  my  limbs  were  lost." 

SoKO. — By  a  Mur. 

Old  Edward's  sons  unknown  to  yield, 
ShaD  crowd  from  Cress/s  laurdl'd  field. 
To  do  thy  memory  right; 
For  thine  and  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel. 
And  wish  the  avenging  fight.* 

WoxAH  Speaker, 
In  innocence  and  youth  complaining. 
Next  appear'd  a  lovely  maid, 
AfSiction  o'er  each  feature  reigning, 
Sandly  came  in  beauty's  aid ; 
Every  grace  that  grief  dispenses. 
Every  glance  that  warms  the  soul. 
In  sweet  succession  charm'd  the  senses. 
While  pity  harmonis'd  the  whole. 
'*  The  garland  of  beauty  "  ('tis  this  she  would  say), 
"  No  more  shall  my  crook  or  my  temples  adorn. 

From  CoUma'  *<  Ode  to  a  Lady  oa  the  Death  of  Colonel  Ross  :  — 
'*  Old  Bdward^B  sons,  unknown  to  yield, 
ShaU  crowd  from  Cress/s  laorelFd  field. 

And  gase  with  fix*d  delight ; 
Again  for  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel. 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel. 
And  wirh  th'  arenging  fight." 
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I'll  not  wear  a  garland — ^Augusta's  away, 

ril  not  wear  a  garland  until  she  letom; 

But  alas  I  that  return  I  never  shall  see, 

The  echoes  of  Thames  shall  my  sorrows  proclaim, 

There  promised  a  lover  to  come,  but,  O  me ! 

'Twas  Death, — ^'twas  the  death  of  my  mistress  that  came. 

But  ever,  for  ever,  her  image  shall  last^ 

I'll  strip  all  the  spring  of  its  earliest  bloom ; 

On  her  grave  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast. 

And  the  new  blossom'd  thorn  shall  whiten  her  tomb/' 

Sojro.— ^  •  WoKAB.— PaitonOe. 

With  garlands  of  beauty  the  Queen  of  the  May, 
No  more  will  her  crook  or  her  temples  adorn; 
For  who'd  wear  a  garland  when  she  is  away, 
>Vhen  she  is  remov'd  and  shall  never  return. 

i)i\  the  grave  of  Augusta  these  garlands  be  plac'd. 
We'll  rifle  the  spring  of  its  earliest  bloom ; 
AT\d  there  sludl  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast. 
And  the  new  blossom'd  thorn  shall  whiten  her  tomb. 

CXonis. 

On  the  grave  of  Augusta  this  garland  be  plac'd. 
We'll  rifle  the  spring  of  its  earliest  bloom ; 
And  ther^  sludl  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast. 
And  the  tear?  of  her  couutrv  shall  water  her  tomb* 
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SONG,» 

IKTUOBD  TO  HATS  BUN   SUITO  BT  VIW  HABDOABTLB  IV  THB  OOMBOT  or 

"SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER.*' 
Jtr— "  The  Hwmumn  of  BaUamaffauy.**  * 

Ah  me  I  when  shall  I  many  me  P 

Lovers  are  plenty;  bnt  fail  to  relieve  me. 
He,  fond  yoath,  that  could  cany  me. 

Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me. 
But  I  will  rally,  and  combat  the  miner : 

Not  a  look,  nor  a  smile  shall  my  passion  discover. 
She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her. 

Makes  but  a  penitent,  and  loses  a  lover.' 

1  «  To  the  Bditor  of  *  The  Lovboh  MAQAUirs.' 

"Sn, — I  send  yon  a  Bnudi  production  of  the  late  Dr.  Gbldsmiih,  which  has 
nerer  heen  published,  and  which  might  perhaps  have  been  totally  lost,  had  I  not 
Beenred  it.  He  intended  it  aa  a  song  in  the  character  of  Miss  HaidcaBtle,  in  hia 
adffliiable  comedy  of  *  She  Stoope  to  Conquer, '  but  it  was  left  out^  as  Mrs.  Bolkley, 
who  played  the  part,  did  not  aing.  He  sung  it  himaelf  in  priyate  companies, 
Tcry  agreeably.  The  tone  ia  a  pretty  Iriah  air  caUed  *  The  Hunonra  of  Bahuna- 
gairy,'  to  which,  he  told  me,  he  fbond  it  very  difficult  to  adapt  words  ;  bnt  he 
has  snooeeded  very  happily  in  these  few  lines.  As  I  conld  aing  the  tune,  and  was 
fond  of  them,  he  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  them,  about  a  year  ago,  just  aa  I  was 
leaving  London,  and  bidding  him  adieu  for  that  aeaaon,  little  apprehending  that 
it  waa  a  laat  fazeweU.  I  preaenre  this  little  relic,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  with 
an  affectionate  care.     I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  aervant,  J  axis  Bos  well." 

'  Thia  air  waa,  long  after,  more  appropriately  employed  by  Ck>lman  for  Looney 
Kactoulter  in  hia  &roe  of  **  The  Wage  of  Windaor."  Mr.  Moore  has  since  tried 
to  bring  it  into  good  company  in  the  ninth  number  of  his  **  Irish  Melodies." — 
CBOKBa  {BonoeU  by  Oroher^  p.  251). 

'  **  We  (13  April,  1778)  drank  tea  with  the  ladies  [after  a  dinner  at  Qeneral 
Oglethorpe's^  and  Gh>ldamith  aang  Tony  Lumpkin'a  aong  in  hia  comedy  'She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,'  and  a  very  pretty  one  to  an  Iriah  tune,  which  he  had  designed 
for  Miaa  HaidcaaUe ;  but  aa  Sbs.  Bulkley,  who  played  the  part,  could  not  sing, 
it  waa  left  out.  He  afterwards  wrote  it  down  for  me,  by  which  means  it  has 
been  proacived,  and  now  appears  among  hia  poems." — Boswsll  hy  Grokeo,  p.  251 . 
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LETTER, 

IH  PBOSB  AHD   YSBSB,    TO   XR&    BUHBUBT.' 

Madam  :  I  read  your  letter  with  all  that  allowance  which  critical 
candour  could  require,  but  after  all  find  so  much  to  object  to,  and 
80  much  to  raise  my  indignation,  that  I  cannot  help  giving  it  a 
serious  answer.  I  am  not  so  ignorant,  Madam,  as  not  to  see  there 
are  many  sarcasms  contained  in  it,  and  solecisms  also,  (solecism  is  a 
word  that  comes  from  the  town  of  Soleis  in  Attica  among  the 
Greeks,  built  by  Solon,  and  applied  as  we  use  the  word  Kidder- 
minster for  curtains  from  a  town  also  of  that  name;  but  this  is 
learning  you  have  no  taste  for.) — I  say.  Madam,  there  are  sarcasms 
in  it  and  solecisms  also.  But,  not  to  seem  an  ill-natured  critic,  Til 
take  leave  to  quote  your  own  words,  and  give  you  my  remarks  upon 
them  as  they  occur.     You  begin  as  follows : — 

"I  hope,  my  good  Doctor,  you  soon  will  be  here, 
And  your  spring  velvet  ooat  very  smart  wiU  appear, 
To  open  our  ball  the  first  day  in  the  year." 

Pray,  Madam,  where  did  you  ever  find  the  epithet  "good*' 
applied  to  the  title  of  Doctor  ?  Had  you  called  me  learned  Doctor, 
or  grave  Doctor,  or  noble  Doctor,  it  might  be  allowable,  because 
they  belong  to  the  profession.  But,  not  to  cavil  at  trifles,  you  talk 
of  my  spring  velvet  coat,  and  advise  me  to  wear  it  the  first  day  in 
the  year,  that  is  in  the  middle  of  winter ; — a  spring  velvet  in  the 
middle  of  winter  I ! !  That  would  be  a  solecism  indeed ;  and  yet,  to 
increase  the  inconsistence,  in  another  part  of  your  letter  you  call  uie 
a  beau :  now,  on  one  side  or  other,  you  must  be  wrong.  If  I  am  a 
beau,  I  can  never  think  of  wearing  a  spring  velvet  in  winter ;  and 
if  I  am  not  a  beau — why — then — that  explains  itself.  But  let  me 
go  on  to  your  two  next  strange  lines  : — 

*'  And  bring  with  you  a  wig  that  is  modish  and  gay, 
To  dance  with  the  girls  that  are  mftking  of  hay." 

^  See  note  2,  p.  110.  An  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunbury,  in  a  rhyming 
and  jocular  strain,  to  spend  some  time  with  them  at  their  seat  at  Barton  in 
Suffolk,  brought  from  the  Poet  the  above  reply,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1837 
by  Messrs.  Prior  and  Wright,  though  written  in  1772. 
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The  absurdity  of  making  hay  at  Christmas  you  yourself  seem 
sensible  of;  you  say  your  sister  will  laugh^  and  so  indeed  she  well  may. 
The  Latins  have  an  expression  for  a  contemptuous  sort  of  laughter, 
Naso  eofUemnere  aduneo;  that  is,  to  laugh  with  a  crooked  nose ;  she 
may  laugh  at  you  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  if  she  thinks  fit. — 
But  now  I  am  come  to  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  extraordinary 
propositions,  which  is,  to  take  your  and  your  sister's  advice  in  playing 
at  loo.  The  presumption  of  the  offer  raises  my  indignation  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prose;  it  inspires  me  at  once  with  verse  and  resentment. 
I  take  advice  I     And  from  whom  P     Tou  shall  hear. 

First  let  me  suppose,  what  may  shortly  be  true. 
The  company  set  and  the  word  to  be — loo ; 
All  smirking  and  pleasant  and  big  with  adventure. 
And  ogling  the  stake  which  is  fixed  in  the  centre. 
Sound  and  round  go  the  cards,  while  I  inwardly  damn. 
At  never  once  finding  a  visit  from  pam ; 
I  lay  down  my  stake  apparently  cool. 
While  the  harpies  about  me  all  pocket  the  pool; 
I  fret  in  my  gizzard,  get  cautious  and  sly, 
I  wish  all  my  friends  may  be  bolder  than  I ; 
Yet  still  they  sit  snug ;  not  a  creature  will  aim. 
By  losing  their  money,  to  venture  at  fame. 
^Tis  in  vain  that  at  niggardly  caution  I  scold, 
'Tb  in  vain  that  I  flatter  the  brave  and  the  bold ; 
All  play  their  own  way,  and  they  think  me  an  ass ; 
What  does  Mrs.  Bunbury  ?     I,  Sir  ?     I  pass. 
Pray  what  does  Miss  Homeck  ?    Take  courage,  come,  do ! 
Who,  I  ?    Let  me  see.  Sir;  why  I  must  pass  too. 
Mrs.  Bunbury  frets,  and  I  fret  like  the  Devil, 
To  see  them  so  cowardly,  lucky,  and  civil ; 
Yet  still  I  sit  snug,  and  continue  to  sigh  on. 
Till  made  by  my  losses  as  bold  as  a  lion. 
I  venture  at  all ;  while  my  avarice  regards 
The  whole  pool  as  my  own.     Come,  give  me  five  cards. 
Well  done !  cry  the  ladies ;  ah !  Doctor,  that's  good, 
•The  pool's  very  rich.     Ah !  the  Doctor  is  loo'd. 
Thus  foil'd  in  my  courage,  on  all  sides  perplext, 
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I  ask  for  advice  from  the  lady  that's  next. 

Fray,  Ma'am,  be  so  good  as  to  give  your  advice; 

Don't  you  think  the  best  way  is  to  venture  for't  twice  ? 

I  advise,  cries  the  lady,  to  try  it  I  own ; 

Ah !  the  Doctor  is  loo'd.     Come  Doctor,  put  down. 

Thus  playing  and  playing  I  still  grow  more  eager. 

And  so  bold  and  so  bold,  I'm  at  last  a  bold  beggar. 

Now,  ladies,  I  ask  if  law  matters  you're  skilled  in, 

Whether  crimes  such  as  yours  should  not  come  before  Fielding; 

For  giving  advice  that  is  not  worth  a  straw. 

May  well  be  called  picking  of  pockets  in  law ; 

And  picking  of  pockets  with  which  I  now  charge  ye. 

Is  by  Quinto  Elizabeth,  death  without  clergy. 

What  justice,  when  both  to  the  Old  Bailey  brought  I 

By  the  gods  I'll  enjoy  it,  tho'  'tis  but  in  thought ! 

Both  are  placed  at  the  bar  with  all  proper  decorum. 

With  bunches  of  fennel  and  nosegays  before  'em ; 

Both  cover  their  faces  with  mobs  and  all  that, 

But  the  Judge  bids  them  angrily  take  off  their  hat. 

When  uncovered,  a  buzz  of  enquiry  goes  round, 

Pray  what  are  their  crimes  ?    They've  been  pilfering  found. 

But,  pray  whom  have  they  pilfered  ?     A  Doctor,  I  hear; 

What,  yon  solemn-faced  odd -looking  man  that  stands  near  ? 

The  same.     What  a  pity  !     How  does  it  surprise  one  ! 

Two  handsomer  culprits  I  never  set  eyes  on ! 

Then  their  friends  all  come  round  me  with  cringing  and  leering. 

To  melt  me  to  pity  and  soften  my  swearing. 

First  Sir  Charles  advances  with  phrases  well  strung. 

Consider,  dear  Doctor,  the  girls  are  but  young. 

The  younger  the  worse,  I  return  him  again. 

It  shows  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed  in  grain ; 

But  then  they're  so  handsome,  one's  bosom  it  grieves : 

What  signifies  handsome  when  people  are  thieves  I 

But  where  is  your  justice  ?    Their  cases  are  hard ; 

What  signifies  justice  ? — ^I  want  the  reward. 

There's  the  parish  of  Edmonton  offers  forty  pounds— There's*the 
parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  offers  forty  pounds — ^There's  the 
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parish  of  Tyburn,  from  the  Hog  in  the  Pound  to  St.  Gileses  Watch- 
hoase,  offers  forty  pounds — I  shall  have  all  that  if  I  convict  them. — 

But  consider  their  case,  it  may  yet  be  your  own. 
And  see  how  they  kneel ;  is  your  heart  made  of  stone  P 
This  moves ;  so  at  last  I  agree  to  relent. 
For  ten  pounds  in  hand  and  ten  pounds  to  be  spent. 

I  challenge  you  all  to  answer  this.  I  tell  you,  you  cannot.  It 
cuts  deep;  but  now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter ;  and  next — but  I  want 
room. — So  I  believe  I  shall  battle  the  rest  out  at  Barton  some  day 
next  week. — ^I  don't  value  you  all. 

0.  a. 


INTENDED   EPILOGUE 

TO 

*8HE    STOOPS    TO    CONQUBB."* 


Etittr  Mbb.  Bctlklkt,  wka  atrtna  very  low  ag  beginning  to  epeak ;  then  enter 
Mm  Catlit,  wko  etandefutt  brfart  ketj  and  cMrCnet  to  the  Audience, 

Hits.  BVLUiKT. 

Hold,  Ma'am,  your  pardon.    Whafs  your  business  here? 

M188  Gatlst. 
The  Epilogue. 

MB8.  BiTIiKLKT. 

The  Epilogue  P 

Mm  Gatlst. 

Yes,  the  Epilogue,  my  dear. 
Mbb.  Bulklbt. 
Sore  you  mistake,  Ma'am.    The  Epilogue  ?  /  bring  it. 

>  Kni  jtrinied  in  Mieedlnneoua  Worhy  1801.  A  copy  of  thia  Bpilogiie  in 
Goldanitli'i  luadwriting,  giveD  to  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  his  feUow-stndent  at 
BdinbaJig^  remaini,  it  is  Mud.  in  the  fiunily  of  that  gentleman. 
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Miss  Gatlkt. 
Excuse  me^  Ma'am.    The  Author  bid  tns  sing  it. 

JlecUative. 

Ye  beaux  and  belles,  that  form  this  splendid  ring. 
Suspend  your  conversation  while  I  sing. 

Mrs.  Bulklit. 
Why,  sure  the  girl's  beside  herself !  an  Epilogue  of  singing  ? 
A  hopeful  end  indeed  to  such  a  blest  beginning. 
Besides,  a  singer  in  a  comic  set — 
Excuse  me.  Ma'am,  I  know  the  etiquette. 

Mu0  Catlbt. 
What  if  we  leave  it  to  the  house  ? 

Mbb.  Bulklit. 

The  house ! — Agreed. 


Miss  Catlit. 

Mbs.  Bclklsy. 
And  she  whose  party's  largest  shall  proceed. 
And  first,  I  hope  you'll  readily  agree 
I've  all  the  critics  and  the  wits  for  me. 
They,  I  am  sure,  will  answer  my  commands; 
Ye  candid  judging  few,  hold  up  your  hands. 
What !  no  return  ?  I  find  too  late,  I  fear. 
That  modern  judges  seldom  enter  here. 

Miss  Gatlkt. 
I'm  for  a  different  set. — Old  men,  whose  trade  is 
Still  to  gallant  and  dangle  with  the  ladies. 


Agreed. 


Who  mump  their  passion,  and  who,  grimly  smiling. 
Still  thus  address  the  fair  with  voice  beguiling* 

Air.—OoUlUm. 
Turn,  my  fairest,  turn,  if  ever 
Strephon  caught  thy  ravish'd  eye. 
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Pity  take  on  your  swain  so  dever. 

Who  without  your  aid  must  die. 

Yes  I  shall  die^  hu^  huj  hu^  hu  I 
Yesj  I  must  die^  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 
[Da  Gapo. 

Mas.  BULKLKT. 

Let  all  the  old  pay  homage  to  your  merit; 

Give  me  the  young,  the  gay,  the  men  of  spirit. 

Ye  travelled  tribe,  ye  macaroni  train. 

Of  French  firiseurs  and  nos^ys  justly  vain ; 

Who  take  a  trip  to  Paris  once  a  year 

To  dress,  and  look  like  awkward  Frenchmen  here ; 

Lend  me  your  hands. — 0  fatal  news  to  tell. 

Their  hands  are  only  lent  to  the  Heinel. 


iGaxkit. 

Ay,  take  your  travellers — ^travellers  indeed  I 
Give  me  my  bonny  8oot|  that  travels  from  the  Tweed. 
Where  are  the  chieb  P — ^Ah !  ah,  I  well  discern 
The  smiling  looks  of  each  bewitching  bairn. 

Air. — A  ionny  foung  Lad  it  my  Joeheg, 

I  sing  to  amuse  you  by  night  and  by  day. 
And  be  unco  merry  when  you  are  but  gay; 
When  you  with  your  bagpipes  are  ready  to  play, 
My  voice  shall  be  ready  to  carol  away 

With  Sandy,  and  Sawney,  and  Jockey, 
With  Sawney,  and  Jarvie,  and  Jockey. 

Mb8.  Bvlklst. 
Ye  gamesters,  who,  so  eager  in  pursuit. 
Make  but  of  all  your  fortune  one  va  ioute : 
Ye  jockey  tribe,  whose  stock  of  words  are  few, 
"  I  hold  the  odds.— Done,  done,  with  you,  with  you/' 
Ye  barristers,  so  fluent  with  grimace, 
"  My  Lord, — ^Your  Lordship  misconceives  the  case.'* 
Doctors,  who  cough  and  answer  every  misfortuner, 
"  I  wish  rd  been  call'd  in  a  little  sooner : " 

VOXb  L  ] 
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AiBsiflt  my  cause  with  hands  and  voices  hearty. 
Gome,  end  the  contest  here,  and  aid  my  party. 

Miss  Gatlxt. 
Air, — £alUnamonf. 

Ye  brave  Irish  lads,  hark  away  to  the  crack. 
Assist  me,  I  pray,  in  this  woful  attack; 
For  snre  I  donH  wrong  you,  you  seldom  are  slack. 
When  the  ladies  are  calling,  to  blush  and  hang  back. 

For  you're  always  polite  and  attentive. 

Still  to  amuse  us  inventive. 

And  death  is  your  only  preventive : 
Your  hands  and  your  voices  for  me. 

Mu.  BmjuoT. 
Well,  Madam,  what  if,  after  all  this  sparring, 
We  both  agree,  like  friends,  to  end  our  jarring  P 

Miss  Catlxt. 
And  that  our  friendship  may  remain  unbroken. 
What  if  we  leave  the  Epilogue  unspoken  P 

Mrs.  BiTLKLiT. 
Agreed. 

Miss  Oatlbt. 
Agreed. 

Mrs.  Bulklkt. 
And  now  with  late  repentance, 
Un-epilogued  the  Poet  waits  his  sentence. 
Condemn  the  stubborn  fool  who  can't  submit 
To  thrive  by  flattery — ^though  he  starves  by  wit. 

[Jbonmi; 
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ANOTHEH  INTENDED  EPILOGUE 

TO 

••SHE  .STOOPS  TO  CONQUER, *' 
7h  he  tpoihen  hy  Mrt.  BuUdey.^ 

Thbkb  is  a  place — so  Ariosto  sings, 

A  treasmy  for  lost  and  missing  things : 

Lost  hmnan  wits  have  places  there  assignM  them. 

And  they  who  lose  their  senses,  there  may  find  them. 

But  whereas  this  phce,  this  storehoose  of  the  age  ? 

The  Moon,  says  he ; — ^but  /afi&rm,  the  Stage : 

At  least  in  many  things,  I  think,  I  see 

His  Innar,  and  onr  mimic  world  agree. 

Both  shine  at  night,  for,  but  at  Foote's'  alone. 

We  scarce  exhibit  till  the  snn  goes  down. 

Both  prone  to  change,  no  settled  limits  fix. 

And  sore  the  folks  of  both  are  lunatics. 

Bnt  in  this  parallel  my  best  pretence  is. 

That  mortals  visit  both  to  find  their  senses ; 

To  this  strange  spot,  rakes,  macaronies,  cits. 

Come  thronging  to  collect  their  scattered  wits. 

The  gay  coquette,  who  ogles  aU  the  day. 

Gomes  here  at  night,  and  goes  a  pmde  away. 

Hither  the  affected  city  dame  advancing, 

Who  sighs  for  operas,  and  dotes  on  dancing, 

Taught  by  our  art,  her  ridicule  to  pause  on. 

Quits  the  ballet^  and  caUs  for  Nancy  Dawson.* 

>  Pniented  in  MS.,  among  other  papen,  to  Dr.  Percy,  by  the  Poet,  and  first 
printed  in  MiacdUmeoui  Workt,  ISOl. 

*  At  the  Haymaitet  Theatre. 

'  A  &Toarite  air  ao  called  from  the  celebrated  hornpipe  dancer  of  that  name 
(died  1767). 

K  2 
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The  gamester  too^  whose  wif  s  all  high  or  low^ 
Oft  risks  his  fortune  on  one  desperate  throw^ 
Comes  here  to  saunter^  having  made  his  bets. 
Finds  his  lost  senses  out^  and  pays  his  debts. 
The  Mohawk  *  too-— with  angry  phrases  stor'd. 
As  ''  Dam'me,  Sir/'  and  "  Sir,  I  wear  a  sword ; " 
Here  lesson'd  for  a  while,  and  hence  retreating, 
Goes  out,  affronts  his  man,  and  takes  a  beating. 
Here  come  the  sons  of  scandal  and  of  news. 
But  find  no  sense — for  they  had  none  to  lose. 
Of  all  the  tribe  here  wanting  an  adviser. 
Our  Author's  the  least  likely  to  grow  wiser; 
Has  he  not  seen  how  you  your  favour  place. 
On  sentimental  queens  and  lords  in  lace  ? 
Without  a  star,  a  coronet,  or  garter, 
How  can  the  piece  expect  or  hope  for  quarter  P 
No  high-life  scenes,  no  sentiment : — ^the  creature 
Still  stoops  among  the  low  to  copy  nature. 
Yes,  he's  far  gone : — and  yet  some  pity  fix. 
The  English  laws  forbid  to  punish  lunatics. 

>  A  London  bally,  or  one  of  a  set  of  London  bolliefly  weU  known  to  the  Teaden 
of  Swift  and  The  Spectator,  The  Mohawk  of  GoldBmith's  time  is  admirably 
drawn  by  Arthur  Murphy  in  a  letter  to  Garrick  dated  10th  of  April,  1769. 
-^Garridc  Corretp.,  i.  839. 
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EPILOGUE, 
Spobm^  Sy  Mr,  Lee  Lewee,  in  the  charader  of  ffarUqum^  at  hie  Ben^. 

Hold  !  Prompter,  hold !  a  word  before  your  nonsense : 

rd  speak  a  word  or  two,  to  ease  my  conscience. 

My  pride  forbids  it  ever  should  be  said. 

My  heels  eclipsed  the  honours  of  my  head ; 

That  I  found  humour  in  a  pyebald  vest. 

Or  ever  thought  that  jumping  was  a  jest. 

[Takes  of  hie  fMsk. 

Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  visionary  birth  ? 

Nature  disowns,  and  reason  scorns  thy  mirth ; 

In  thy  black  aspect  every  passion  sleeps. 

The  joy  that  dimples,  and  the  woe  that  weeps. 

How  hast  thou  filled  the  scene  with  all  thy  brood 

Of  fools  pursuing,  and  of  fools  pursued  1 

Whose  ins  and  outs  no  ray  of  sense  discloses. 

Whose  only  pbt  it  is  to  break  our  noses; 

Whilst  from  below  the  trap-door  demons  rise. 

And  bom  above  the  dangling  deities. 

And  shall  I  mix  in  this  unhallowed  crew  ? 

May  rosin'd  lightning  blast  me  if  I  do ! 

No^-^I  will  act,  m  vindicate  the  stage; 

Shakespeare  himself  shall  feel  my  tragic  rage. 

Off !  off !  vile  trappings  !  a  new  passion  reigns ! 

The  maddening  monarch  revels  in  my  veins. 

Oh !  for  a  Richard's  voice  to  catch  the  theme : 

'*  Give  me  another  horse !  bind  up  my  wounds ! — soft — ^'twas 

but  a  dream.'' 

>  Fbrt  printed  in  GoldBmhli'fl  Poetical  and  DramaJtie  Worhe,  1780.  Measra. 
Prior  and  Wri^t  ny  thjit  this  BpUogne  was  spoken  28th  of  May,  1774,  twenty- 
fonr  days  after  Goldsmith's  death  ;  but  that  was  the  occasion  of  its  repetition. 
It  was  first  spoken  on  the  7th  of  May,  1773.  See  Genette  Account  of  the  Stage, 
▼ol.  ▼.,  p.  878.  Charles  Lee  Lewes  (died  1803)  was  the  original  Tonng  Marlow 
in  She  Stoope  to  Conquer, 
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Ay,  Hwas  but  a  dream,  for  now  there's  no  retreating, 

If  I  cease  Harlequin,  I  cease  from  eating. 

'Twas  thus  that  JBsop's  stag,  a  creature  blameless. 

Yet  something  vain,  like  one  that  shall  be  nameless, 

Once  on  the  margin  of  a  fountain  stood. 

And  cavill'd  at  his  image  in  the  flood. 

''The  deuce  confound/'  he  cries,  ''these  drumstick  shanks. 

They  never  have  my  gratitude  nor  thanks ; 

The/re  perfectly  disgraceful !  strike  me  dead  I 

But  for  a  head,  yes,  yes,  I  have  a  head. 

How  piercing  is  that  eye  !  how  sleek  that  brow  ! 

My  horns  I — Fm  told  horns  are  the  fashion  now.'' 

Whilst  thus  he  spoke,  astonished,  to  his  view. 

Near,  and  more  near,  the  hounds  and  huntsmen  drew; 

"  Hoicks  1  hark  forward  1''  came  thundering  from  behind. 

He  bounds  aloft,  outstrips  the  fleeting  wind : 

He  quits  the  woods,  and  tries  the  beaten  ways; 

He  starts,  he  pants,  he  takes  the  circling  maze. 

At  length,  his  silly  head,  so  prized  before. 

Is  taught  his  former  folly  to  deplore ; 

Whilst  his  strong  limbs  conspire  to  set  him  free. 

And  at  one  bound  he  saves  himself — ^like  me. 

[Takmg  a  jump  through  the  doge  door. 
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''TlMGood-Natnredlhii*'  was  fini  perfbcned  aft  Ciofeiit  Qaiden  Theatre 
(then  under  tbe  manageine&t  of  the  elder  GoUnan),  on  the  29th  of 
Janoaiy,  1768 ;  ran  ten  nights,  and  went  thiongh  at  least /w  editioDi 
the  nme  jear. 

Goldanith  seems  to  have  taken  the  hinft  of  Mr.  Hon^Twood*!  character  (the 
Good-natured  man  of  the  pieoe),  from  "the  edebiated  Mr.  8  » 
who»  at  that  tame,  went  by  the  name  oi  *'The  Oood-Nohured  Man,"* 
the  lorer  of  the  unfortunate  Miss  Braddoc^  eommemorated  in  his  own 
"  life  of  Nash.**  (See  YoL  ir.)  He  owned  to  Johnson,  as  Johnson 
informed  BosweU,  that  he  had  borrowed  the  cbararter  of  Croaker  from 
Sospirias  m  The  Rambler  (No.  59).  Mr.  Porster  has  pointed  out 
nwembhnces  in  the  92nd  Letter  of  **The  Citiaen  of  the  World.**  See 
Forrtei's  GoUUmitk,  toL  d.,  p.  58 ;  ed.  1854. 


PREFACE. 


Wmor  I  undertook  to  write  a  comedy,  I  confess  I  was  sironglj  pr»- 
posMSsed  in  favour  of  the  poets  of  the  last  age,  and  strove  to  imitate  them. 
The  term,  genUd  comedy^  was  then  unknown  amongst  us,  and  little  more 
was  desired  by  an  audience,  than  nature  and  humour,  in  whatever  walks 
of  life  they  were  most  conspicuous.  The  author  of  the  following  scenes 
never  imagined  that  more  would  be  ezi^cted  of  him,  and  therefore  to 
delineate  character  has  been  his  principal  aim.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  composition,  are  sensible  that,  in  pursuing  humour,  it  will  sometimes 
lead  us  into  the  recesses  of  the  mean ;  I  was  even  tempted  to  look  for  it 
in  the  master  of  a  sponging-house ;  but  in  deference  to  the  public  taste, 
grown  of  late,  perhaps,  too  delicate,  the  scene  of  the  bailifb  was  retrenched 
in  the  representation.^  In  deference  also  to  the  judgment  of  a  few  friends, 
who  think  in  a  particular  way,  the  scene  is  here  restored.  The  author 
submits  it  to  the  reader  in  his  closet ;  and  hopes  that  too  much  refinement 
will  not  banish  humour  and  character  from  ours,  as  it  has  already  done 
from  the  French  theatre.  Indeed,  the  French  comedy  is  now  become  so 
very  elevated  and  sentimental,  that  it  has  not  only  banished  humour 
and  Molidre  from  the  stage,  but  it  has  banished  all  spectators  too.' 

*  "  The  nene  of  the  bailifis*'  in  the  opening  of  the  third  act  appeared  so  broad 
IB  ifcB  humour,  aa  on  the  first  night  to  keep  the  fiite  of  the  piece  some  time  in 
snspeofle ;  nor  was  its  safety  folly  aecnred  till  the  fourth  act»  where  Shnter,  in  the 
chanuster  of  Croaker,  read  the  supposed  incendiary  letter. 

'  "  Betnining  home  one  day  from  dining  at  the  chaplain's  table,  Mr.  Johnson  told 
me  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  giren  a  Tery  comical  and  unnecessarily  exact  recital  there 
of  his  own  Ceelings  when  his  play  was  hissed  ;  telling  the  company  how  he  went  to  the 
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XJpon  the  whole,  the  anthor  retumfl  his  thanks  to  the  public  for  the 
fayoorable  reception  which  "  The  Oood-Natored  Man  **  has  met  with ;  and 
to  Mr.  Colman*  in  particolar,  fin*  his  kindness  to  it.  It  may  not  ako  be 
improper  to  assore  any  who  shall  hereafter  write  for  the  theatre,  that 
merit,  or  supposed  merit,  will  ever  be  a  sufficient  passport  to  his 
protection. 

liteniy  Clab  at  nighti  and  ohatted  gaily  among  hia  fHenda  aa  if  nothing  had  happened 
amiaa ;  that  to  imprasB  them  still  more  forcibly  with  an  idea  of  bia  magnanimity,  he 
OTen  Bong  hia  &Toaiite  long  abont  *  an  old  woman  totted  m  a  blanket  seventeen  tmee 
<u  high  <u  the  moon;  but  'all  this  while  I  was  suffering  horrid  tortures,'  said  he, 
'  and  Terily  believe  that  if  I  had  pat  a  bit  into  my  month,  it  would  hare  strangled  me 
on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessiYely  iU ;  but  I  made  more  noise  than  usual  to  cover  all 
that ;  and  so  they  never  perceived  my  not  eating^  nor  I  believe  at  all  imagined  to 
themselvea  the  anguish  of  my  heart ;  but  when  all  were  gone  except  Johnson  here  I 
burst  out  a-erying,  and  even  swore  that  I  would  never  write  again.'  *  All  which. 
Doctor,'  said  Johnson,  amaied  at  his  odd  frankness,  *  I  thought  had  been  a  secret 
between  you  and  me  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  said  any  thing  about  it  for 
the  world.' " — Mrs.  Piozn*B  Aneodotet^  p.  245. 
^  Qeoige  Oolman,  senior,  then  the  leasee  of  Govent  Garden  Theatre. 
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PBOLOGUE, 
WriUoi  Iff  Dr.  Johnson^  tpoken  b^  Mr.  Batdeg} 

Fbess'd  by  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 

Suireya  the  general  toil  of  human  kmd;  * 

With  cool  submission  joins  the  laVring  train. 

And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain :  * 

Our  anidous  bard,  without  complaint,  may  share 

This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care. 

Like  Gsesar^s  pilot,  dignified  by  &te. 

Tost  iQ  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great ; 

Distrest  alike,  the  statesman  and  the  wit. 

When  one  a  borough  courts,  and  one  the  pit, 

■  Boberi  Benalqr  retired  from  the  stage  Stli  of  Jby,  179d,  on  ▼hich  oocaaion 
be  acted  Brander,  in  ''  The  Gredan  Daughter,'*  to  Hn.  Sddona*  Baphraoia.  He 
ianov  beat  xemembered  bj  the  labonied  enlogiiiiii  of  Lamb^  inhia  delightfiil  eeaay, 
"On  some  of  the  Old  Acton.'* 

'  "  The  lint  lines  of  this  prokgne  are  strongly  rJtaraeteristic  of  the  dismal 
^oom  of  J(Amaon's  mind ;  ▼hieh  in  his  ease,  as  in  the  case  of  all  who  are 
distreawd  with  the  same  malady  of  imagination,  transfers  to  others  its  own 
feelings.  Who  eonld  sappoae  it  waa  to  introdnoe  a  eomedy  when  Mr.  Benaley 
■olflSBnty  b«g^a — 

*Vnmfd  hj  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
BamjB  tiie  general  toil  of  hmnan  hind.' 

But  this  daric  grmmd  min^t  make  (ioldsmith's  homonr  shine  the  more."  — 
BoswiLL  5y  Cboku,  p.  189. 
s  "  After  this  line  the  following  covpkt  was  inserted  : — 

*Amidtt  the  toUt  oftkit  rdurning  year^ 
When  amaion  and  noNa  learn  to  fear. 
Dor  UtOe  bard,'  ke. 

So  the  prologue  appeared  in  7%e  PuNie  AdeerHeer,  Goldsmith  probably  thought 
that  the  lines  printed  in  italie  characters  mig^t  gire  offence,  and  therefore  pre- 
vailed on  Johnson  to  omit  them.  The  epithet  Uttie,  whidi  perhaps  the  author 
thongbt  mi^t  diminiah  his  dignity,  waa  also  changed  to  anxiom,**  Ac. — ^Halohk. 


THE   GOOD-NATURED   MAN. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 

Sonn— iln  Apa/rtm/od  m  Tomg  HomRirooD'B  Htmae, 
Elder  8n  William  Hoitbtwood,  Jabtis. 

Sir  Wm,  Good  Jarvis^  make  no  apobgies  for  this  honest  blnntness. 
Kdelity,  like  yours,  is  the  best  excuse  for  every  freedom. 

Jdrv.  I  canH  help  being  biunt,  and  being  very  angry  too,  when  I 
hear  you  talk  of  disinheriting  so  good,  so  worthy  a  young  gentle- 
man as  your  nephew,  my  master.     All  the  world  loves  him. 

Sir  Wm.  Say  rather,  that  he  loves  all  the  world;  that  is  his 
fSeralt. 

Jdrv.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  part  of  it  more  dear  to  him  than  you 
are,  though  he  has  not  seen  you  since  he  was  a  child. 

Sir  Wm.  What  signifies  his  affection  to  me ;  or  how  can  I  be 
proud  of  a  place  in  a  heart,  where  every  sharper  and  coxcomb  find 
an  easy  entrance  P 

Jarv.  I  grant  you  that  he  is  rather  too  good-natured ;  that  he's 
too  much  every  man's  man ;  that  he  laughs  this  minute  with  one, 
and  cries  the  next  with  another :  but  whose  instructions  may  he 
thank  for  all  this? 

Sir  Wm.  Not  mine,  sure  ?  My  letters  to  him  during  my  employ- 
ment in  Italy,  taught  him  only  that  philosophy  which  might  prevent, 
not  defend  his  errors. 

Jarv.  Faith,  begging  your  honour's  pardon,  I'm  sorry  they  taught 
him  any  philosophy  at  all;  it  has  only  served  to  spoil  him.     This 
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same  philosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  the  stable^  but  an  arrant  jade  on 
a  journey.  For  my  own  part^  whenever  I  hear  him  mention  the 
name  on^t^  Fm  always  sure  he's  going  to  play  the  fool. 

Sir  Wm.  Don't  let  ns  ascribe  his  faults  to  his  philosophy,  I 
entreat  you.  No,  Jarvis,  his  good-nature  arises  rather  from  his 
fears  of  offending  the  importunate,  than  his  desire  of  making  the 
deserving  happy. 

Jarv.  What  it  rises  from,  I  don't  know.  But  to  be  sure,  every 
body  has  it,  that  asks  it. 

Sir  Wm.  Ay,  or  that  does  not  ask  it.  I  have  been  now  for  some 
time  a  concealed  spectator  of  his  follies,  and  find  them  as  boundless 
as  his  dissipation. 

Jarv.  And  yet,  faith,  he  has  some  fine  name  or  other  for  them 
all.  He  calls  his  extravagance,  generosity ;  and  his  trusting  every 
body,  universal  benevolence.  It  was  but  last  week  he  went  security 
for  a  fellow  whose  face  he  scarce  knew,  and  that  he  called  an  act  of 
exalted  mu — ^mu — munificence ;  ay,  that  was  the  name  he  gave  it. 

Sir  Wm.  And  upon  that  I  proceed,  as  my  last  effort,  though  with 
very  little  hopes  to  reclaim  him.  That  very  fellow  has  just 
absconded,  and  I  have  taken  up  the  security.  Now,  my  intention 
is  to  involve  him  in  fictitious  distress,  before  he  has  plunged  himself 
into  real  calamity :  to  arrest  him  for  that  very  debt ;  to  clap  an 
officer  upon  him,  and  then  let  him  see  which  of  his  friends  will 
come  to  his  relief. 

Jarv.  Well,  if  I  could  but  any  way  see  him  thoroughly  vexed, 
every  groan  of  his  would  be  music  to  me ;  yet  faith,  I  believe  it 
impossible.  I  have  tried  to  fret  him  myself  every  morning  these 
three  years;  but  instead  of  being  angry,  he  sits  as  calmly  to  hear  me 
scold,  as  he  does  to  his  hair-dresser. 

Sir  Wm.  We  must  try  him  once  more,  however,  and  I'll  go  this 
instant  to  put  my  scheme  into  execution :  and  I  don't  despair  of 
succeeding,  as,  by  your  means,  I  can  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
being  about  him  without  being  known.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Jarvis, 
that  any  man's  good-will  to  others  should  produce  so  much  n^lect 
of  himself,  as  to  require  correction !  Yet  we  must  touch  his  weak- 
nesses with  a  delicate  hand.  There  are  some  faults  so  nearly 
allied  to  excellence,  that  we  can  scarce  weed  out  the  vice  without 
eradicating  the  virtue.  [Eol 
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Jan.  Well,  go  tliy  ways,  Sir  William  Honeywood,  It  is  not 
without  reason,  that  the  world  allows  thee  to  be  the  best  of  men. 
But  here  comes  his  hopefol  nephew;  the  strange  good-natured, 
foolish,  open-hearted — ^And  yet,  all  his  faults  are  such  that  one  loves 
him  still  the  better  for  them. 

BnUr  HoHiTWOOD. 

Honey.  Well,  Jarvis,  what  messages  from  my  friends  this 
morning? 

Jarv,  You  have  no  friends. 

Honey.  Well ;  from  my  acquaintance  then  P 

Jarv.  {PuUing  <mt  biUa.)  A  few  of  our  usual  cards  of  com- 
pliment, thafs  all.  This  bill  from  your  tailor;  this  from  your 
mercer ;  and  this  from  the  little  broker  in  Crooked-lane.  He  says 
he  has  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  back  the  money  you 
borrowed. 

Htmey.  That*I  donH  know ;  but  I  am  sure  we  were  at  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  him  to  lend  it. 

Jarv.  He  has  lost  all  patience. 

Honey.  Then  he  has  lost  a  very  good  thing. 

Jarv.  There's  that  ten  guineas  you  were  sending  to  the  poor 
gentleman  and  his  children  in  the  Fleet.  I  believe  that  would  stop 
his  mouth  for  a  while  at  least. 

Honey.  Ay,  Jarvis,  but  what  will  fill  their  mouths  in  the  mean 
time?  Must  I  be  cruel,  because  he  happens  to  be  importunate ; 
and,  to  relieve  his  avarice,  leave  them  to  insupportable  distress  ? 

Jarv.  ^Sdeath !  Sir,  the  question  now  is  how  to  relieve  yourself; 
yourself. — Haven't  I  reason  to  be  out  of  my  senses,  when  I  see 
things  going  at  sizes  and  sevens  ? 

Honey.  Whatever  reason  you  may  have  for  being  out  of  your 
senses,  I  hope  you'll  allow  that  I  am  not  quite  unreasonable  for 
continuing  in  mine. 

Jarv.  You  are  the  only  man  alive  in  your  present  situation  that 
could  do  so.  Every  thing  upon  the  waste.  There's  Miss  Bichland 
and  her  fine  fortune  gone  already,  and  upon  the  point  of  being  given 
to  your  rival — 

Honey.  I'm  no  man's  rival. 

Jarv.  Your  unde  in  Italy  preparing  to  disinherit  you ;  your  own 

l2 
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fortune  almost  spent;  and  nothing  but  pressing  creditors,  false 
friends,  and  a  pack  of  drunken  servants  that  your  kindness  has  nuide 
unfit  for  any  other  family. 

Honey,  Then  they  have  the  more  occasion  for  being  in  mine. 

Jarv.  Soh  I  What  will  you  have  done  with  him  that  I  caught 
stealing  your  plate  in  the  pantry  ?  In  the  fact ;  I  caught  him  in 
the  fact. 

Honey.  In  the  fact  ?  If  so,  I  really  think  that  we  should  pay 
him  his  wages,  and  turn  him  off. 

Jarv,  He  shall  be  turned  off  at  Tyburn,  the  dog ;  we'll  hang  him, 
if  it  be  only  to  frighten  the  rest  of  the  family. 
'  Honey,  No,  Jarvis;  it's  enough  that  we  have  lost  what  he  has 
stolen ;  let  us  not  add  to  it  the  loss  of  a  fellow-creature ! 

Jarv,  Very  fine  I  well,  here  was  the  footman  just  now  ;  to  com- 
plain of  the  butler :  he  says  he  does  most  work,  and  ought  to  have 
most  wages. 

Honey.  That's  but  just ;  though  perhaps  here  comes  the  butler  to 
complain  of  the  footman. 

Jarv,  Ay,  it's  the  way  with  them  all,  from  the  scullion  to  the 
privy-counsellor.  If  they  have  a  bad  master,  they  keep  quarrelling 
with  him ;  if  they  have  a  good  master,  they  keep  quarrelling  with 
one  another. 

Enter  Butlxb,  drunk. 

But,  Sir,  I'll  not  stay  in  the  family  with  Jonathan ;  you  must 
part  with  him,  or  part  with  me,  thaf  s  the  ex — ex— exposition  of  the 
matter,  Sir. 

Honey,  Full  and  explicit  enough.  But  whaf  s  his  fault,  good 
Philip? 

But,  Sir,  he's  given  to  drinking.  Sir,  and  I  shall  have  my  morals 
corrupted  by  keeping  such  company. 

Honey.  Ha  1  ha  I  he  has  such  a  diverting  way — 

Jarv,  O,  quite  amusing. 

But,  I  find  my  wine's  a-going.  Sir;  and  liquors  don't  go  without 
mouths.  Sir ;  I  hate  a  drunkard.  Sir. 

Honey.  Well,  well,  Philip,  I'll  hear  you  upon  that  another  time ; 
60  go  to  bed  now. 

Jarv.  To  bed  I  let  him  go  to  the  devil. 
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£iU.  Begging  your  honour's  pardon,  and  begging  your  pardon, 
master  Jarvis,  Til  not  go  to  bed,  nor  to  the  devil  neither.  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  mind  my  cellar.  I  forgot,  your  honour,  Mr.  Croaker 
is  below.     I  came  on  purpose  to  tell  you. 

Honey.  Why  didn't  you  show  him  up,  blockhead? 

But.  Show  him  up.  Sir !  With  all  my  heart,  Sir.  Up  or  down, 
all's  one  to  me.  [Eat, 

Jarv.  Ay,  we  have  one  or  other  of  that  family  in  this  house  from 
morning  till  night.  He  comes  on  the  old  affair,  I  suppose.  The 
match  between  his  son  thafs  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  Miss 
Bichland,  the  young  lady  he's  guardian  to. 

Honey,  Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Croaker,  knowing  my  friendship  for 
the  young  lady,  has  got  it  into  his  head  that  I  can  persuade  her  to 
what  I  please. 

Jarv.  Ah  1  if  you  loved  yourself  but  half  as  well  as  she  loves 
you,  we  should  soon  see  a  marriage  that  would  set  all  things  to 
rights  again. 

Honey,  Love  me!  Sure,  Jarvis,  you  dream.  No,  no;  her 
intimacy  with  me  never  amounted  to  more  than  mere  friendship- 
mere  friendship.  That  she  is  the  most  lovely  woman  that  ever 
warmed  the  human  heart  witli  desire,  I  own.  But  never  let  me 
harbour  a  thought  of  making  her  unhappy,  by  a  connexion  with  one 
so  unworthy  her  merits  as  I  am.  No,  Jarvis,  it  shall  be  my  study 
to  serve  her,  even  in  spite  of  my  wishes ;  and  to  secure  her  happi- 
ness, though  it  destroys  my  own. 

Jarv.  Was  ever  the  like  ?     I  want  patience. 

Honey,  Besides,  Jarvis,  though  I  could  obtain  Miss  Bichland's 
consent,  do  you  think  I  could  succeed  with  her  guardian,  or  Mrs. 
Croaker,  his  wife ;  who,  though  both  very  fine  in  their  way,  are  yet 
a  little  opposite  in  their  dispositions,  you  know. 

Jarv,  Opposite  enough.  Heaven  knows  !  the  very  reverse  of  each 
other :  she,  all  laugh  and  no  joke ;  he,  always  complaining  and 
never  sorrowful ;  a  fretful  poor  soul,  that  has  a  new  distress  for 
every  hour  in  the  four-and-twenty — 

Honey,  Hush,  hush,  he's  coming  up,  lie'll  hear  you. 

Jarv,  One  whose  voice  is  a  passing-bell — 

Honey,  Well,  well ;  go,  do. 

Jarv.  A  raven  that  bodes  notliing  but  mischief ;  a  coifin  and  cross- 
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bones ;  a  bundle  of  me ;  a  sprig  of  deadly  nightshade ;  a — (Honet- 
wooD  atopping  hU  mouth,  at  last  pushes  him  off,)  [EadtJairvU. 

Honey.  I  must  own,  my  old  monitor  is  not  entirely  wrong.  There 
is  something  in  my  friend  Croaker's  conversation  that  entirely 
depresses  me.  His  very  mirth  is  quite  an  antidote  to  all  gaiety,  and 
his  appearance  has  a  stronger  effect  on  my  spirits  than  an  under- 
taker's shop. — Mr.  Croaker,  this  is  such  a  satisfaction— 

EnUr  Cboakeb. 

Cro,  A  pleasant  morning  to  Mr.  Honeywood,  and  many  of  them. 
How  is  this  I  you  look  most  shockingly  to-day,  my  dear  friend.  I 
hope  this  weather  does  not  affect  your  spirits.  To  be  sure,  if  this 
weather  continues — ^I  say  nothing — But  God  send  we  be  all  better 
this  day  three  months  I 

Honey.  I  heartily  concur  in  the  wish,  though,  I  own,  not  in  your 
apprehensions. 

Cro,  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  what  weather  we  have 
in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like  ours  ?  Taxes  rising  and  trade  falling. 
Money  flying  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  Jesuits  swarming  into  it.  I 
know  at  this  time  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Jesuits 
between  Charing  Cross  and  Temple  Bar. 

Honey.  The  Jesuits  will  scarce  pervert  you  or  me,  I  should 
hope. 

Cro.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  whom  they  pervert  in 
a  country  that  has  scarce  any  religion  to  lose  P  Fm  only  afraid  for 
our  wives  and  daughters. 

Honey.  I  have  no  apprehensions  for  the  ladies,  I  assure  you. 

Cro.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  whether  they  be  perverted 
or  no  ?  The  women  in  my  time  were  good  for  something.  I  have 
seen  a  lady  drest  from  top  to  toe  in  her  own  manufactures  formerly. 
But  now-a-days,  the  devil  a  thing  of  their  own  manufacture's  about 
them,  except  their  faces. 

Honey.  But,  however  these  faults  may  be  practised  abroad,  you 
don't  find  them  at  home,  cither  with  Mrs.  Croaker,  Olivia,  or  Miss 
Bichland  ? 

Cro.  The  best  of  them  will  never  be  canonised  for  a  saint  when 
she's  dead.  By  the  bye,  my  dear  friend,  I  don't  find  this  match 
between  Miss  Bichland  and  my  son  much  relished,  either  by  one  side 
or  t'other. 
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Honeg.  I  thought  otherwise. 

Cro.  Ah,  Mr.  Honeywood^  a  little  of  your  fine  serious  advice  to 
the  young  lady  might  go  far :  I  know  she  has  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  your  understanding. 

Honey.  But  would  not  that  be  usurping  an  authority  that  more 
properly  belongs  to  yourself  ? 

Cro.  My  dear  friend,  you  know  but  little  of  my  authority  at 
home.  People  think,  indeed,  because  they  see  me  come  out  in  a 
morning  thus,  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  to  make  my  friends  merry, 
that  all's  well  within.  But  I  have  cares  that  would  break  a  heart  of 
stone.  My  wife  has  so  encroached  upon  every  one  of  my  privileges, 
that  Vm  now  no  more  than  a  mere  lodger  in  my  own  house. 

Honey.  But  a  little  spirit  exerted  on  your  side  might  perhaps 
restore  your  authority. 

Cro.  No,  though  I  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion  !  I  do  rouse  some- 
times. But  what  then  ?  always  haggling  and  haggling.  A  man  is 
tired  of  getting  the  better  before  his  wife  is  tired  of  losing  the 
victory. 

Honey.  Ifs  a  melancholy  consideration  indeed,  that  our  chief 
comforts  often  produce  our  greatest  anxieties,  and  that  an  increase  of 
our  possessions  is  but  an  inlet  to  new  disquietudes. 

Cro.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  these  were  the  very  words  of  poor  Dick 
Doleful  to  me  not  a  week  before  he  made  away  with  himself. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Honeywood,  I  never  see  you  but  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
poor  DicL  Ah,  there  was  merit  neglected  for  you !  and  so  true  a 
friend !  we  loved  each  other  for  thirty  years,  and  yet  he  never  asked 
me  to  lend  him  a  single  farthing. 

Honey.  Fray  what  could  induce  him  to  commit  so  rash  an  action 
at  last  ? 

Cro.  I  don't  know :  some  people  were  malicious  enough  to  say  it 
was  keeping  company  with  me ;  because  we  used  to  meet  now  and 
then  and  open  our  hearts  to  each  other.  To  be  sure  I  loved  to  hear 
him  talk,  and  he  loved  to  hear  me  talk ;  poor  dear  Dick  !  He  used 
to  say  that  Croaker  rhymed  to  joker ;  and  so  we  used  to  laugh. — 

Poor  Dick  !  [Going  to  cry. 

Honey.  His  fate  affects  me. 

Cro.  Ah,  he  grew  sick  of  this  miserable  life,  where  we  do  nothing 
but  eat  and  grow  hungry,  dress  and  undress,  get  up  and  lie  down ; 
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while  reason^  that  should  watch  like  a  nnrse  by  onr  side,  fells  as  fast 
asleep  as  we  do. 

Honey.  To  say  a  truth,  if  we  compare  that  part  of  life  which 
is  to  come,  by  that  which  we  have  past,  the  prospect  is  hideous.' 

Cro.  life  at  the  greatest  and  best  is  but  a  froward  child,  that 
must  be  humoured  and  coaxed  a  little  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then 
all  the  care  is  over.* 

Honey,  Very  true.  Sir ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  vanity  of  our 
existence,  but  the  folly  of  our  pursuits.  We  wept  when  we  came 
into  the  world,  and  every  day  tells  us  why. 

Oro,  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  perfect  satisfaction  to  be  miserable 
with  you.  My  son  Leontine  shan't  lose  the  benefit  of  such  fine 
conversation.  TU  just  step  home  for  him.  I  am  willing,  to  show 
him  so  much  seriousness  in  one  scarce  older  than  himself.  And 
what  if  I  bring  my  last  letter  to  the  Gazetteer  on  the  increase  and 
progress  of  earthquakes  ?  It  will  amuse  us,  I  promise  you.  I 
there  prove  how  the  late  earthquake  is  coming  round  to  pay  us 
another  visit,  from  London  to  Lisbon,  from  Lisbon  to  the.  Canary 
Islands,  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Palmyra,  from  Palmyra  to 
Constantinople,  and  so  from  Constantinople  back  to  London 
again.  [EgU. 

Honey.  Poor  Croaker !  his  situation  deserves  the  utmost  pity.  I 
shall  scarce  recover  my  spirits  these  three  days.  Sure  to  live  upon 
such  terms  is  worse  than  death  itself  I  And  yet,  when  I  consider 
my  own  situation, — a  broken  fortune,  a  hopeless  passion,  friends  in 
distress,  the  wish  but  not  the  power  to  serve  them — [pausing  and 
sighing). 

Enttr  BuTLBR. 

But  More  company  below.  Sir;  Mrs.  Croaker  and  Miss 
Eichland :  shall  I  show  them  up  ?  but  they're  showing  up  them- 
selves. ^ExU, 

Enter  Mrs.  Croaker  and  Miss  Riohlahd. 
Miss  Rich.  You're  always  in  such  spirits. 

*  ''  If  I  shoold  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies  before  me,  by  that  which  I  have 
already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous."— n«  Citizen  ofih4  World,  Letter  IxxiiL 

'  Mr.  Croaker  here  repeats,  almost  verbatim,  the  last  sentence  in  Sir  WUIiam 
Temple's  "  Discourse  of  Poetry.*'    (See  Temple's  works,  Ed.  1720,  I  249.) 
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Mr9.  Cro.  We  have  just  come,  my  dear  Honeywood,  from  the 
auction.  There  was  the  old  deaf  dowager,  as  usual,  bidding  like  a 
fuij  against  herself.  And  then  so  curious  in  antiques !  herself  the 
most  genuine  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  whole  collection. 

Honey.  Excuse  me,  ladies,  if  some  uneasiness  from  friendship 
makes  me  unfit  to  share  in  this  good-humour:  I  know  you'll 
pardon  me. 

Mrs.  Cro.  I  vow  he  seems  as  melancholy  as  if  he  had  taken  a  dose 
of  my  husband  this  morning.  Well,  if  Bichland  here  can  pardon 
you,  I  must. 

MUs  Rich.  You  would  seem  to  insinuate.  Madam,  that  I  have 
particular  reasons  for  being  disposed  to  refuse  it. 

Mr9.  Cro.  Whatever  I  insinuate,  my  dear,  donH  be  so  ready  to 
wish  an  explanation. 

Mm  Rich.  I  own  I  should  be  sorry  Mr.  Honeywood's  long  friend- 
ship and  mine  should  be  misunderstood. 

Honey.  There's  no  answering  for  others.  Madam.  But  I  hope 
you'll  never  find  me  presuming  to  offer  more  than  the  most  delicate 
friendship  may  readily  allow. 

Miae  Rich.  And  I  shall  be  prouder  of  such  a  tribute  from  you, 
than  the  most  passionate  professions  from  others. 

Honey,  tlj  own  sentiments,  Madam  :  friendship  is  a  disinterested 
commerce  between  equals;  love,  an  abject  intercourse  between 
tyrants  and  slaves. 

Miu  Rich.  And,  without  a  compliment,  I  know  none  more 
disinterested,  or  more  capable  of  friendship,  than  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Mr».  Cro.  And,  indeed,  I  know  nobody  that  has  more  friends,  at 
least  among  the  ladies.  Miss  Fruzz,  Miss  Oddbody,  and  Miss 
Winterbottom,  praise  him  in  all  companies.  As  for  Miss  Biddy 
Bundle,  she's  his  professed  admirer. 

Miss  Rich.  Indeed  1  an  admirer  I — I  did  not  know.  Sir,  you  were 
such  a  favourite  there.  But  is  she  seriously  so  handsome  ?  Is  she 
the  mighty  thing  talked  of? 

Honey.  The  town.  Madam,  seldom  begins  to  praise  a  lady's  beauty, 
till  she's  beginning  to  lose  it — (amiling). 

Mre.  Cro.  But  she's  resolved  never  to  lose  it,  it  seems ;  for,  as 
her  natural  face  decays,  her  skill  improves  in  making  the  artificial 
one.    Well,  nothing  diverts  me  more  than  one  of  these  fine,  old. 
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dressy  things^  who  thinks  to  conceal  her  age,  by  everywhere  exposing 
her  person ;  sticking  herself  up  in  the  front  of  a  side-box ;  trailing 
through  a  minuet  at  Almack's ;  and  then,  in  the  public  gardens, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  the  painted  ruins  of  the  place. 

Honey,  Every  age  has  its  admirers,  ladies.  While  you,  perhaps, 
are  trading  among  the  warmer  climates  of  youth,  there  ought  to  be 
some  to  carry  on  a  useful  commerce  in  the  frozen  latitudes  beyond 
fifty. 

MUs  Rich.  But,  then,  the  mortifications  they  must  sufier,  before 
they  can  be  fitted  out  for  traffic.  I  have  seen  one  of  them  fret 
a  whole  morning  at  her  hair-dresser,  when  all  the  fault  was 
her  face. 

Honey,  And  yet,  Fll  engage,  has  carried  that  face  at  last  to  a 
very  good  market.  This  good-natured  town.  Madam,  has  husbands, 
like  spectacles,  to  fit  every  age,  from  fifteen  to  fourscore. 

Mra.  Oro.  Well,  you're  a  dear,  good-natured  creature.  But  you 
know  you're  engaged  with  us  this  morning  upon  a  strolling  party. 
I  want  to  show  Olivia  the  town,  and  the  things ;  I  believe  I  shall 
have  business  for  you  for  the  whole  day. 

Honey,  I  am  sorry,  Madam,  I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Croaker,  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  off. 

Mre,  Cro.  Whatl  with  my  husband?  Then  Fm  resolved  to 
take  no  refusal.  Nay,  I  protest  you  must.  You  know  I  never 
laugh  so  much  as  with  you. 

Honey,  Why,  if  I  must,  I  must.  Fll  swear  you  have  put  me 
into  such  spirits.  Well,  do  you  find  jest,  and  Til  find  laugh,  I 
promise  you.    We'll  wait  for  the  chariot  in  the  next  room. 

[Eiuiaa. 
Enter  LEOsmi  omd  Ouyia. 

Leon,  There  they  go,  thoughtless  and  happy.  My  dearest  Olivia, 
what  would  I  give  to  see  you  capable  of  sharing  in  their  amuse- 
ments, and  as  cheerful  as  they  are. 

Olivia,  How,  my  Leontine,  how  can  I  be  cheerful,  when  I  have 
so  many  terrors  to  oppress  me  ?  The  fear  of  being  detected  by  this 
family,  and  the  apprehensions  of  a  censuring  world,  when  I  must  be 
detected — 

Leon,  The  world,  my  love !  what  can  it  say  p  At  worst  it  can 
only  say,  that,  being  compelled  by  a  mercenary  guardian  to  embrace 
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a  life  you  disliked^  you  fonned  a  resolution  of  flying  with  the  man 
of  your  choice;  that  you  confided  in  his  honour^  and  took  refoge  in 
my  father's  house ;  the  only  one  where  yours  could  remain  without 
censure. 

Olivia.  But  consider^  Leontine,  your  disobedience  and  my  indis- 
cretion; your  being  sent  to  France,  to  bring  home  a  sister^  and, 
instead  of  a  sister,  bringing  home — 

Leon,  One  dearer  than  a  thousand  sisters.  One  that  I  am  con- 
vinced will  be  equally  dear  to  the  rest  of  the  fetmily,  when  she  comes 
to  be  known. 

Olivia.  And  that,  I  fear,  will  shortly  be. 

Ze(m.  Impossible,  till  we  ourselves  think  proper  to  make  the 
discovery.  My  sister,  you  know,  has  been  with  her  aunt,  at  Lyons, 
since  she  was  a  child,  and  you  find  every  creature  in  the  family  takes 
you  for  her. 

Olivia.  But  mayn't  she  write,  mayn't  her  aunt  write? 

Leon.  Her  aunt  scarce  ever  writes,  and  all  my  sister's  letters  are 
directed  to  me. 

Olivia.  But  won't  your  refusing  Miss  Bichland,  for  whom  you 
know  the  old  gentleman  intends  you,  create  a  suspicion  ? 

ZeoH.  There,  there's  my  master-stroke.  I  have  resolved  not  to 
refuse  her ;  nay,  an  hour  hence  I  have  consented  to  go  with  my 
fiiiher  to  make  her  an  offer  of  my  heart  and  fortune. 

Olivia.  Your  heart  and  fortune  I 

Lean.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dearest.  Can  Olivia  think  so  meanly 
of  my  honour  or  my  love,  as  to  suppose  I  could  ever  hope  for 
happiness  firom  any  but  her  ?  No,  my  Olivia,  neither  the  force,  nor, 
permit  me  to  add,  the  delicacy  of  my  passion,  leaves  any  room  to 
suspect  me.  I  only  ofier  Miss  Bichland  a  heart  I  am  convinced  she 
will  refuse ;  as  I  am  confident,  that,  without  knowing  it,  her  affec- 
tions are  fixed  upon  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Olivia.  Mr.  Honeywood  I  You'll  excuse  my  apprehensions;  but 
when  your  merits  come  to  be  put  in  the  balance — 

Lam.  You  view  them  with  too  much  partiality.  However,  by 
making  this  offer,  I  show  a  seeming  compliance  with  my  fiather's 
command;  and,  perhaps,  upon  her  refusal,  I  may  have  his  consent  to 
choose  for  myself. 

Olivia.  WeU,  I  submit.     And  yet,  my  Leontine,  I  own  I  shall 
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envy  her  even  your  pretended  addresses.  I  consider  every  look, 
every  expression  of  your  esteem,  as  due  only  to  me.  This  is  folly, 
perhaps :  I  allow  it :  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  merit  which 
has  made  an  impression  on  one's  own  heart,  may  be  powerful  over 
that  of  another. 

Leon.  DonH,  my  life's  treasure,  don't  let  us  make  imaginary  evils, 
when  you  know  we  have  so  many  real  ones  to  encounter.  At  worst, 
you  know,  if  Miss  Richland  should  consent,  or  my  father  refuse  his 
pardon,  it  can  but  end  in  a  trip  to  Scotland ;  and — 

Enter  Cboakbr. 

Oro,  Where  have  you  been,  boy  ?  I  have  been  seeking  you. 
My  friend  Honeywood  here  has  been  saying  such  comfortable 
things.  Ah  1  he's  an  example  indeed.  Where  is  he  ?  I  left 
him  here. 

Leon.  Sir,  I  believe  you  may  see  him,  and  hear  him  too,  in  the 
next  room ;  he's  preparing  to  go  out  with  the  ladies. 

Oro.  Good  gracious !  can  I  believe  my  eyes  or  my  ears  I  I'm 
struck  dumb  with  his  vivacity,  and  stunned  with  the  loudness  of  his 
laugh.  Was  there  ever  such  a  transformation !  {A  laugh  behind 
the  scefies,  Ceoaker  mimics  i6.)  Ha !  ha  !  ha  1  there  it  goes :  a 
plague  take  their  balderdash  I  Yet  I  could  expect  nothing  less, 
when  my  precious  wife  was  of  the  party.  On  my  conscience,  I 
believe  she  could  spread  a  horse-laugh  through  the  pews  of  a 
tabernacle. 

Leon,  Since  you  find  so  many  objections  to  a  wife,  Sir,  how  can 
you  be  so  earnest  in  recommending  one  to  me  ? 

Oro.  I  have  told  you,  and  tell  you  again,  boy,  that  Miss  Bichland's 
fortune  must  not  go  out  of  the  family ;  one  may  find  comfort  in  the 
money,  whatever  one  does  in  the  wife. 

Leon.  But,  Sir,  though,  in  obedience  to  your  desire,  I  am 
ready  to  marry  her,  it  may  be  possible  she  has  no  inclination 
to  me. 

Cro.  I'll  tell  you  once  for  all  how  it  stands.  A  good  part  of 
Miss  Bicliland's  large  fortune  consists  in  a  claim  upon  Government, 
which  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Lofty,  assures  me  the  Treasury  wiU 
allow.  One-half  of  this  she  is  to  forfeit,  by  her  father's  wiU,  in 
case  she  refuses  to  marry  you.     So,  if  she  rejects  you,  we  seize  half 
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her  fortune ;  if  she  accepts  jou,  we  seize  the  whole,  and  a  fine  girl 
into  the  bargain. 

Lean.  But,  Sir,  if  you  will  but  listen  to  reason — 

Cro.  Gome,  then,  produce  your  reasons.  I  tell  you,  I'm  fixed, 
determined;  so  now  produce  your  reasons.  When  Tm  determined, 
I  always  listen  to  reason,  because  it  can  then  do  no  harm. 

Ze&n.  You  have  alleged  that  a  mutual  choice  was  the  first  requisite 
in  matrimonial  happiness. 

Gv,  Well,  and  you  have  both  of  you  a  mutual  choice.  She  has 
her  choice — ^to  marry  you,  or  lose  half  her  fortune;  and  you  have 
your  choice— to  marry  her,  or  pack  out  of  doors  without  any 
fortune  at  all. 

lean.  An  only  son.  Sir,  might  expect  more  indulgence. 

Qro.  An  only  father.  Sir,  might  expect  more  obedience :  besides, 
has  not  your  sister  here,  that  never  disobliged  me  in  her  life,  as  good 
a  right  as  you  ?  He's  a  sad  dog,  livy,  my  dear,  and  would  take  all 
from  you.  But  he  shan't,  I  tell  you  he  shan't,  for  you  shall  have 
your  share. 

Olivia,  Dear  Sir,  I  wish  you'd  be  convinced,  that  I  can  never  be 
happy  in  any  addition  to  my  fortune  which  is  taken  from  his. 

Cro,  Well,  well,  if  s  a  good  child,  so  say  no  more :  but  come  with 
me,  and  we  shall  see  something  that  will  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  I  promise  you;  old  Burins,  the  curry-comb  maker,  lying 
in  state :  I  am  told  he  makes  a  very  handsome  corpse,  and  becomes 
his  co£5n  prodigiously.^  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and 
these  are  friendly  things  we  ought  to  do  for  each  other.  [Exemu. 


ACT   THE    SECOND. 


Hub  RiOBLAHDy  Gabkkt. 

Mi$$  Bich,  Olivia  not  his  sister?  Olivia  not  Leontine's  sister? 
You  amaze  me  I 

Gam.  No  more  his  sister  than  I  am ;  I  had  it  all  from  his  own 
servant :  I  can  get  anything  from  that  quarter. 

^  Compare  Letter  zii.  of  **  The  Citiseii  of  the  World." 
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Miss  Rich.  But  how  P     Tell  me  again^  Garnet. 

0am.  Why,  Madam,  as  I  told  you  before,  instead  of  going  to 
Lyons  to  bring  home  his  sister,  who  has  been  there  with  her  aunt 
these  ten  years,  he  never  went  further  than  Paris  :  there  he  saw  and 
fell  in  love  with  this  young  lady — by  the  bye,  of  a  prodigious  family. 

Miss  Rich.  And  brought  her  home  to  my  guardian  as  his 
daughter  ? 

0am.  Yes,  and  daughter  she  will  be.  If  he  don't  consent  to 
their  marriage,  they  talk  of  trying  what  a  Scotch  parson  can  do. 

Miss  Rich.  Well,  I  own  they  have  deceived  me — And  so 
demurely  as  Olivia  carried  it  too  1 — ^Would  you  believe  it,  Gfaniet, 
I  told  her  all  my  secrets ;  and  yet  the  sly  cheat  concealed  aU  this 
from  me  P 

0am.  And,  upon  my  word.  Madam,  I  don't  much  blame  her : 
she  was  loth  to  trust  one  with  her  secrets,  that  was  so  very  bad  at 
keeping  her  own. 

Miss  Rich.  But,  to  add  to  their  deceit,  the  young  gentleman,  it 
seems,  pretends  to  make  me  serious  proposals.  My  guardian  and  he 
are  to  be  here  presently,  to  open  the  affair  in  form.  You  know  I 
am  to  lose  half  my  fortune  if  I  refuse  him. 

0am.  Yet,  what  can  you  do  P  For  being;  as  you  are,  in  love  with 
Mr.  Honeywood,  Madam — 

Miss  Rich.  How  1  idiot,  what  do  you  mean  P  In  love  with  Mr. 
Honeywood  1    Is  this  to  provoke  me  P 

0am.  That  is.  Madam,  in  friendship  with  him ;  I  meant  nothing 
more  than  friendship,  as  I  hope  to  be  married ;  nothing  more. 

Miss  Rich.  Well,  no  more  of  this.  As  to  my  guardian  and  his 
son,  they  shall  find  me  prepared  to  receive  them :  Vm  resolved  to 
accept  their  proposal  with  seeming  pleasure,  to  mortify  them  by 
compliance,  and  so  throw  the  refusal  at  last  upon  them. 

0am.  Delicious !  and  that  will  secure  your  whole  fortune  to 
yourself.  Well,  who  could  have  thought  so  innocent  a  face  could 
cover  so  much  'cuteness ! 

Miss  Rich.  Why,  girl,  I  only  oppose  my  prudence  to  their 
cunning,  and  practise  a  lesson  they  have  taught  me  against 
themselves. 

0am.  Then  you're  likely  not  long  to  want  employment,  for  here 
they  come,  and  in  close  conference. 
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EiUer  Cboakxb,  Lbohtivs. 

Leon,  Excuse  me.  Sir,  if  I  seem  to  hesitate  apon  the  point  of 
putting  to  the  lady  so  important  a  question. 

Cro.  Lord!  good  Sir,  moderate  your  fears;  you're  so  plaguy  shy, 
that  one  would  think  you  had  changed  sexes;  I  tell  you  we  must 
have  the  half  or  the  whole.  Gome,  let  me  see  with  what  spirit  you 
begin :  Well,  why  don't  you  P  Eh!  what  ?  WeU  then— I  must,  it 
seems — Miss  Bichland,  my  dear,  I  believe  you  guess  at  our  business ; 
an  affiur  which  my  son  here  comes  to  open,  that  nealrly  concerns  your 
happiness. 

Mita  Sici,  Sir,  I  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  be  pleased  with  any 
thing  that  comes  recommended  by  you. 

Qv,  How,  boy,  could  you  desire  a  finer  opening  P  Why  don't 
you  begin,  I  say  P  [To  LroHrnm. 

Zeon.  'Tis  true.  Madam,  my  father.  Madam,  has  some  intentions 
— ^hem— of  explaining  an  affair — ^which — himself— can  best  explain. 
Madam. 

Ov.  Yes,  my  dear;  it  comes  entirely  from  my  son;  it's  all  a 
request  of  his  own.  Madam.  And  I  will  permit  him  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

Zeon.  The  whole  affair  is  only  this.  Madam ;  my  father  has  a 
proposal  to  make,  which  he  insists  none  but  himself  shall  deliver. 

Cro.  My  mind  misgives  me,  the  fellow  will  never  be  brought  on 
(aside).  In  short.  Madam,  you  see  before  you  one  that  loves  you, 
one  whose  whole  happiness  is  all  in  you. 

Misi  Rich.  I  never  had  any  doubts  of  your  regard.  Sir ;  and  I 
hope  you  can  have  none  of  my  duty. 

Cro.  Thafs  not  the  thing,  my  little  sweeting;  my  love !  No,  no, 
another-guess  lover  than  I :  there  he  stands.  Madam,  his  very  looks 
declare  the  force  of  his  passion — Gall  up  a  look,  you  dog !  (aside). — 
But  then,  had  you  seen  him,  as  I  have,  weeping,  speaking  soli- 
loquies and  blank  verse,  sometimes  melancholy,  and  sometimes  absent. 

Misi  Bieh.  I  fear.  Sir,  he's  absent  now ;  or  such  a  declaration 
would  have  come  most  properly  from  himseli 

Cro.  Himself,  Madam !  he  would  die  before  he  could  make  such 
a  confession ;  and  if  he  had  not  a  channel  for  his  passion  through 
me,  it  would  ere  now  have  drowned  his  understanding. 
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Miss  Rich.  I  must  grants  Sir^  there  are  attractions  in  modest 
diffidence  above  the  force  of  words.  A  silent  address  is  the 
genuine  eloquence  of  sincerity. 

Cro,  Madam^  he  has  forgot  to  speak  any  other  language;  silence 
is  become  his  mother-tongue. 

Miss  Rich.  And  it  must  be  confessed^  Sir^  it  speaks  very 
powerfully  in  his  favour.  And  yet  I  shall  be  thought  too  forward 
in  making  such  a  confession ;  shan't  I,  Mr.  Leontine  ? 

Leon.  Confusion !  my  reserve  will  undo  me.  But,  if  modesty 
attracts  her^  im*^udence  may  disgust  her.  Til  try  {aside).  Don't 
imagine  from  my  silence.  Madam,  that  I  want  a  due  sense  of  the 
honour  and  happiness  intended  me.  My  father.  Madam,  tells  me, 
your  humble  servant  is  not  totally  indifferent  to  you — ^he  admires 
you :  I  adore  you ;  and  when  we  come  together,  upon  my  soul  I 
believe  we  shall  be  the  happiest  couple  in  all  St.  James's. 

Miss  Rich.  If  I  could  flatter  myself  you  thought  as  you  speak 
Sir— 

Le<m.  Doubt  my  sincerity.  Madam  P  By  your  dear  self  I  swear. 
Ask  the  brave  if  they  desire  glory?    ask  cowards  if  they  covet 


Cro.  Well,  well,  no  more  questions  about  it. 

Leon.  Ask  the  sick  if  they  long  for  health?  ask  misers  if  they 
love  money  ?  ask 

Cro.  Ask  a  fool  if  he  can  talk  nonsense !  Whaf  s  come  over  the 
boy  ?  What  signifies  asking,  when  there's  not  a  soul  to  give  you  an 
answer?  If  you  would  ask  to  the  purpose,  ask  this  lad/s  consent  to 
make  you  happy. 

Miss  Rich.  Why  indeed.  Sir,  his  unconunon  ardour  almost 
compels  me — ^forces  me  to  comply.  And  yet  I'm  afraid  he'll  despise 
a  conquest  gained  with  too  much  ease ;  won't  you,  Mr.  Leontine  ? 

Leon.  Confusion!  ((uide).  Oh,  by  no  means.  Madam,  by  no 
means.  And  yet.  Madam,  you  talked  of  force.  There  is  nothing  I 
would  avoid  so  much  as  compulsion  in  a  tiling  of  this  kind.  No, 
Madam,  I  will  still  be  generous,  and  leave  you  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Cro.  But  I  tell  you,  Sir,  the  lady  is  not  at  liberty.  It's  a  match. 
You  see  she  says  nothing.     Silence  gives  consent. 

Leon.  But,  Sir,  she  talked  of  force.  Consider,  Sir,  the  cruelty  of 
constraining  her  inclinations. 
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Cro.  But  I  say  there's  no  craeltj.  Don't  you  know^  blockhead, 
that  girls  have  always  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  yes  before 
company  ?  So  get  you  both  gone  together  into  the  next  room,  and 
hang  him  that  interrupts  the  tender  explanation.  Get  you  gone,  I 
say ;  TU  not  hear  a  word. 

Lean.  But,  Sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  insist — 

Cro.  Get  off,  you  puppy,  or  Til  beg  leave  to  insist  upon  knocking 
you  down.  Stupid  whelp  1  But  I  don't  wonder :  the  boy  takes 
entirely  after  his  mother.  [Exewm  Hiss  Richlahd  and  LcoirnKx. 

Enter  Mbs.  Croaker. 

Mrs,  Cro.  Mr.  Croaker,  I  bring  you  something,  my  dear,  that  I 
believe  will  make  you  smile. 

Cro.  VVl  hold  you  a  guinea  of  that,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Cro,  A  letter ;  and,  as  I  knew  the  hand,  I  ventured  to 
open  it. 

Cro.  And  how  can  you  expect  your  breaking  open  my  letters  should 
give  me  pleasure  ? 

Mra.  Cro.  Poo  1  it's  from  your  sister  at  Lyons,  and  contains  good 
news ;  read  it. 

Cro.  What  a  Frenchified  cover  is  here !  That  sister  of  mine 
has  some  good  qualities,  bul  I  could  never  teach  her  to  fold  a 
letter. 

Mr8.  Cro.  Fold  a  fiddlestick.     Bead  what  it  contains. 

Croaker  (rtading). 

"  Dbar  Nick, 
"  An  English  gentleman,  of  large  fortune,  has  for  some  time  made 
private,  though  honourable  proposals  to  your  daughter  Olivia.  They 
love  each  other  tenderly,  and  I  find  she  has  consented,  without 
letting  any  of  the  family  know,  to  crown  his  addresses.  As  such 
good  offers  don't  come  every  day,  your  own  good  sense,  his  large 
fortune,  and  family  considerations,  will  induce  you  to  forgive  her. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"Bachael  Croaker." 

My  ^daughter  Olivia  privately  contracted  to  a  man  of  large  fortune  I 
This  is  good  news,  indeed.     My  heart  never  foretold  me  of  this. 
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And  yet,  how  slily  the  little  baggage  has  carried  it  since  she  came 
home ;  not  a  word  on't  to  the  old  ones  for  the  world.  Tet  I  thought 
I  saw  something  she  wanted  to  conceal. 

Mn.  Cro,  Well,  if  they  have  concealed  their  amonr,  they  shan't 
conceal  their  wedding ;  that  shall  be  public,  I'm  resolved. 

Oro.  I  tell  thee,  woman,  the  wedding  is  the  most  foolish  part  of 
the  ceremony.  I  can  never  get  this  woman  to  think  of  the  most 
serious  part  of  the  nuptial  engagement. 

Mrs.  Cro.  What  would  you  have  me  think  of,  their  funeral  ?  But 
come,  tell  me,  my  dear,  don't  you  owe  more  to  me  than  you  care  to 
confess  P  Would  you  have  ever  been  known  to  Mr.  Lofty,  who  has 
undertaken  Miss  Sichland's  claim  at  the  Treasury,  but  for  me  P 
Who  was  it  first  made  him  an  acquaintance  at  Lady  Shabbaroon's 
routp  Who  got  him  to  promise  us  his  interest  P  Is  not  he  a 
backstairs  favourite,  one  that  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  those 
that  do  what  they  please  P  Is  not  he  an  acquaintance  that  all  your 
groaning  and  lamentation  could  never  have  got  us  P 

Cro.  He  is  a  man  of  importance,  I  grant  you.  And  yet  what 
amazes  me  is,  that,  while  he  is  giving  away  places  to  all  the  world, 
he  can't  get  one  for  himself. 

Mrs,  Cro.  That  perhaps  may  be  owing  to  his  nicety.  Great  men 
are  not  easily  satisfied. 

Enter  French  Servant. 

Serv,  An  cxpresse  from  Monsieur  Lofty.  He  vil  be  vait  upon 
your  honours  instammant.  He  be  only  giving  four  five  instruction, 
read  two  tree  memorial,  call  upon  von  ambassadeur.  He  vil  be  vid 
you  in  one  tree  minutes. 

Mra.  Cro.  You  see  now,  my  dear.  What  an  extensive  depart- 
ment I  Well,  friend,  let  your  master  know  that  we  are  extremely 
honoured  by  this  honour.  Was  there  anything  ever  in  a  higher  style 
of  breeding  P  All  messages  among  the  great  are  now  done  by 
express. 

Cro,  To  be  sure,  no  man  does  little  things  with  more  solemnity, 
or  claims  more  respect  than  he.  But  he's  in  the  right  on't.  In  our 
bad  world,  respect  is  given  where  respect  is  claimed. 

Mrs.  Cro,  Never  mind  the  world,  my  dear;  you  were  never  in  a 
I^easanter  place  in  your  life.    Let  ns  now  think  of  receiving  him 
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with  proper  respect — {a  laud  rapping  at  the  door), — ^and  there  he  is^ 
by  the  thundering  rap. 

Cro.  Aj,  verily^  there  he  is !  as  close  upon  the  heels  of  his  own 
express^  as  an  indorsement  upon  the  back  of  a  biU.  Well,  I'll  leave 
you  to  receive  him,  whilst  I  go  to  chide  my  little  Olivia  for 
intending  to  steal  a  marriage  without  mine  or  her  aunt's  consent. 
I  must  seem  to  be  angry,  or  she  too  may  begin  to  despise  my 
authority.  [BxU, 

EnUr  Lorn,  speaking  to  hU  Servant. 

Lofty.  **  And  if  the  Venetian  ambassador,  or  that  teasing  creature 
the  Marquis,  should  call,  Vm  not  at  home.  Dam'me,  TU  be  pack- 
horse  to  none  of  them/'  My  dear  madam,  I  have  just  snatched  a 
moment — "  And  if  the  expresses  to  his  grace  be  ready,  let  them 
be  sent  off;  they're  of  importance." — Madam,  I  ask  a  thousand 
pardons. 

Mr8,  Oro.  Sir,  this  honour — 

Loftg.  ''And,  Dubardieul  if  the  person  calls  about  the  com- 
mission, let  him  know  that  it  is  made  out.  As  for  Lord  Cumber- 
courfs  stale  request,  it  can  keep  cold:  you  understand  me." — 
Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. 

Mn,  Cro,  Sir,  this  honour — 

Lofty,  "  And,  Dubardieu  I  if  the  man  comes  from  the  Cornish 
borough,  you  must  do  him ;  you  must  do  him,  I  say." — ^Madam,  1 
ask  ten  thousand  pardons. — ''  And  if  the  Russian  ambassador  calls ; 
but  he  will  scarce  call  to-day,  I  believe." — ^And  now,  madam,  I  have 
just  got  time  to  express  my  happiness  in  having  the  honour  of 
being  permitted  to  profess  myself  your  most  obedient  humble 
serrant. 

Mn.  Oro.  Sir,  the  happiness  and  honour  are  all  mine :  and  yet, 
I'm  only  robbiikg  the  public  while  I  detain  you. 

Lefty.  Sink  the  public,  madam,  when  the  fair  are  to  be  attended. 
Ah,  could  all  my  hours  be  so  charmingly  devoted  I  Sincerely,  don't 
you  pity  us  poor  creatures  in  affairs  ?  Thus  it  is  eternally ;  solicited 
for  places  here,  teased  for  pensions  there,  and  courted  everywhere. 
I  know  you  pity  me.     Yes,  I  see  you  do. 

Mn.  Cro.  Excuse  me,  sir.  ''  Toils  of  empires  pleasures  are,"  as 
Waller  says. 

ii2 
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Lofty.  Waller,  Waller,  is  he  of  the  House  ? 

Mm,  Cro.  The  modem  poet  of  that  name,  sir. 

Lofty,  Oh,  a  modem  I  we  men  of  business  despise  the  modems; 
and  as  for  the  ancients,  we  have  no  time  to  read  them.  Poetry  is  a 
pretty  thing  enough  for  our  wives  and  daughters ;  but  not  for  us. 
Why  now,  here  I  stand  tliat  know  nothing  of  books.  I  say,  madam, 
I  know  nothing  of  books;  and  yet,  I  believe,  upon  a  land-carriage 
fishery,  a  stamp  act,  or  a  jaghire,  I  can  talk  my  two  hours  without 
feeling  the  want  of  them. 

Mrs.  Cro,  The  world  is  no  stranger  to  Mr.  Lofty's  eminence  in 
every  capacity. 

Lofty.  I  vow  to  gad,  Madam,  you  make  me  blush.  I'm  nothing, 
nothing,  nothing  in  the  world ;  a  mere  obscure  gentleman.  To  be 
sure,  indeed,  one  or  two  of  the  present  ministers  are  pleased  to 
represent  me  as  a  formidable  man.  I  know  they  are  pleased  to 
bespatter  me  at  all  their  little  dirty  levees.  Yet,  upon  my  soul,  I 
wonder  what  they  see  in  me  to  treat  me  so  I  Measures,  not  men, 
have  always  been  my  mark ;  and  I  vow,  by  all  that's  honourable, 
my  resentment  has  never  done  the  men,  as  mere  men,  any  manner  of 
harm — that  is,  as  mere  men. 

Mrs.  Cro,  What  importance,  and  yet  what  modesty  1 

Lofty.  Oh,  if  you  talk  of  modesty,  madam,  there,  I  own,  I'm 
accessible  to  praise :  modesty  is  my  foible :  it  was  so  the  Duke  of 
Brentford  used  to  say  of  me.  "  I  love  Jack  Lofty,"  he  used  to  say : 
'^  no  man  has  a  finer  knowledge  of  things ;  quite  a  man  of  informa- 
tion; and,  when  he  speaks  upon  his  legs,  by  the  Lord  he's 
prodigious,  he  scouts  them;  and  yet  aU  men  have  their  faults;  too 
much  modesty  is  his,"  says  his  Grace. 

Mrs.  Cro.  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  you  don't  want  assurance  when 
you  come  to  solicit  for  your  friends. 

Lofty.  O,  there  indeed  I'm  in  bronze.  Apropos  I  I  have  just 
been  mentioning  Miss  Bichland's  case  to  a  certain  personage ;  we 
must  name  no  names.  When  I  ask,  I  am  not  to  be  put  off. 
Madam.    No,  no,  I  take  my  friend  by  the  button. — ''  A  fine  girl, 

Sir;    great  justice  in  her  case.     A  friend  of  mine borough 

interest business    must    be    done,   Mr.   Secretary. 1  say, 

Mr.  Secretary,  her  business  must  be  done.  Sir."  That's  my  way. 
Madam. 
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Mrs.  Cro.  Bless  me  !  you  said  all  this  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
did  yoa  ? 

lofly.  I  did  not  say  the  Secretary,  did  I?  Well,  curse  it, 
since  you  have  found  me  out,  I  will  not  deny  it.  It  was  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mrs.  Cro,  This  was  going  to  the  fountain-head  at  once,  not 
applying  to  the  understrappers,  as  Mr.  Honeywood  would  have 
had  us. 

Zqfly.  Honeywood  I  he !  he !  He  was,  indeed,  a  fine  solicitor. 
I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  has  just  happened  to  him  ? 

Mrs.  Cro.  Poor  dear  man !  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 

Zt^ty.  Undone,  Madam,  that's  all.  His  creditors  have  taken 
him  into  custody.     A  prisoner  in  his  own  house. 

Mrs.  Cro.  A  prisoner  in  his  own  house !  How  ?  At  this  very 
time  ?     Fm  quite  unhappy  for  him. 

Zq/lty.  Why,  so  am  I.  The  man,  to  be  sure,  was  immensely 
good-natured.  But  then  I  could  never  find  that  he  had  anything 
in  him. 

Mrs.  Cro.  His  manner,  to  be  sure,  was  excessively  harmless ;  some, 
indeed,  thought  it  a  little  dull.  For  my  part,  I  always  concealed 
my  opinion. 

Lo^y.  It  can't  be  concealed,  Madam ;  the  man  was  dull,  dull  as 
the  last  new  comedy  !  a  poor  impracticable  creature  I  I  tried  once 
or  twice  to  know  if  he  was  fit  for  business ;  but  he  had  scarce 
talents  to  be  groom-porter  to  an  orange-barrow. 

Mrs.  Cro.  How  differently  does  Miss  Bichland  think  of  him  I  for 
I  believe,  with  all  his  faults,  she  loves  him. 

Zq/iy.  Loves  him  !  does  she?  You  should  cure  her  of  that  by 
all  means.  Let  me  see ;  what  if  she  were  sent  to  him  this  instant, 
in  his  present  dolefdl  situation  ?  My  life  for  it,  that  works  her  cure. 
Distress  is  a  perfect  antidote  to  love.  Suppose  we  join  her  in  the 
next  room  ?  Miss  Bichland  is  a  fine  girl,  has  a  fine  fortune,  and 
must  not  be  thrown  away.  Upon  my  honour.  Madam,  I  have  a 
regard  for  Miss  Bichland ;  and  rather  than  she  should  be  thrown 
away,  I  should  think  it  no  indignity  to  marry  her  myself.       [Exemu, 

Enter  OinriA  and  laownMrn. 
Lean.  And  yet,  trust  me,  Olivia,  I  had  every  reason  to  expect 
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Miss  Bichland's  refasal,  as  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  deserve 
it.     Her  indelicacy  surprises  me. 

Olivia,  Sore,  Leontine^  there's  nothing  so  indelicate  in  being 
sensible  of  your  merit.  If  so,  I  fear  I  shall  be  the  most  guilty 
thing  alive. 

Leon.  But  you  mistake,  my  dear.  The  same  attention  I  used  to 
advance  my  merit  with  you,  I  practised  to  lessen  it  with  her.  What 
more  could  I  do  ? 

Olivia,  Let  us  now  rather  consider  what  is  to  be  done.  We  have 
both  dissembled  too  long. — ^I  have  always  been  ashamed — ^I  am  now 
quite  weary  of  it.  Sure  I  could  never  have  undergone  so  much  for 
any  other  but  you. 

Zeon,  And  you  shall  find  my  gratitude  equal  to  your  kindest 
compliance.  Though  our  friends  should  totally  forsake  us,  Olivia, 
we  can  draw  upon  content  for  the  deficiencies  of  fortune. 

Olivia,  Then  why  shoidd  we  defer  our  scheme  of  humble 
happiness,  when  it  is  now  in  our  power?  I  may  be  the  favourite 
of  your  father,  it  is  true;  but  can  it  ever  be  thought,  that  his 
present  kindness  to  a  supposed  child  will  continue  to  a  known 
deceiver  ? 

Zeon.  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  it  will.  As  his  attach- 
ments are  but  few,  they  are  lasting.  His  own  marriage  was  a 
private  one,  as  ours  may  be.  Besides,  I  have  sounded  him  already 
at  a  distance,  and  find  all  his  answers  exactly  to  our  wish.  Nay,  by 
an  expression  or  two  that  dropped  from  him,  I  am  induced  to  think 
he  knows  of  this  affair. 

Olivia,  Indeed  !  But  that  would  be  a  happiness  too  great  to  be 
expected. 

ZeoH.  However  it  be,  Tm  certain  you  have  power  over  him;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  if  you  informed  him  of  our  situation,  that  he  would 
be  disposed  to  pardon  it. 

Olivia.  You  had  equal  expectations,  Leontine,  from  your  last 
schane  with  Miss  Bichland,  which  you  find  has  sucoeeded  most 
wretchedly. 

Zeon,  And  that's  the  best  reason  for  trying  another. 

Olivia.  If  it  must  be  so,  I  submit. 

Zeon.  As  we  could  wish,  he  comes  this  way.  Now,  my  dearest 
Olivia,  be  resolute.      FU  just  retire    within  hearing,    to    come 
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iu  at  a  proper  time^  either  to  share  yoar  danger^  or  confirm  your 
victory.  [MxU. 

EiiUr  Cboaur. 

Cro.  Yes,  I  must  forgive  her;  and  yet  not  too  easily,  neither.  It 
will  be  proper  to  keep  up  the  decorums  of  resentment  a  little,  if  it 
be  only  to  impress  her  with  an  idea  of  my  authority. 

Olivia,  How  I  tremble  to  approach  him  I — Might  I  presume.  Sir, 
— if  I  interrupt  you — 

Cro,  No,  child,  where  I  have  an  affection,  it  is  not  a  little  thing 
that  can  interrupt  me.     Affection  gets  over  little  things. 

Olivia,  Sir,  you're  too  kind.  Tm  sensible  bow  ill  I  deserve  this 
partiality;  yet.  Heaven  knows,  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to 
gain  it. 

Cro,  And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded,  you  little  hussy,  you. 
With  those  endearing  ways  of  yours,  on  my  conscience,  I  could  be 
brought  to  foi^ve  anything,  unless  it  were  a  very  great  offence 
indeed. 

Olivia,  But  mine  is  such  an  offence — ^When  you  know  my  guilt 
— Yes,  you  shall  know  it,  though  I  feel  the  greatest  pain  in  the 
confession. 

Cro,  Why,  then,  if  it  be  so  very  great  a  pain,  you  may  spare 
yourself  tbe  trouble ;  for  I  know  every  syllable  of  the  matter  before 
youbq^ 

OUvia,  Indeed !  then  Fm  undone. 

Cro,  Ay,  miss,  you  wanted  to  steal  a  match,  without  letting  me 
know  it,  did  you?  But  Tm  not  worth  being  consulted,  I  suj^ose, 
when  there's  to  be  a  marriage  in  my  own  £amily.  No,  Fm 
nobody.  Fm  to  be  a  mere  article  of  family  lumber ;  a  piece  of 
cracked  china  to  be  stuck  up  in  a  comer. 

Olivia,  Bear  Sir,  nothing  but  the  dread  of  your  authority  could 
induce  us  to  conceal  it  from  you. 

Cro,  No,  no,  my  consequence  is  no  more ;  Fm  as  little  minded  as 
a  dead  Russian  in  winter,  just  stuck  up  with  a  pipe  in  its  mouth  till 
there  comes  a  thaw — ^It  goes  to  my  heart  to  vex  her.  [Amda. 

Olivia,  I  was  prepared.  Sir,  for  your  anger,  and  despaired  of 
pardon,  even  while  I  presumed  to  ask  it  But  your  severity  shall 
never  abate  my  affection,  as  my  punishment  is  but  justice. 

Cro,  And  yet  you  should  not  despair  neither,  Livy.  We  ought 
to  hope  all  for  the  best. 
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Olivia,  And  do  you  pennit  me  to  hope.  Sir  ?  Can  I  ever  expect 
to  be  forgiven  ?     But  hope  has  too  long  deceived  me. 

Oro.  Why  then,  cliild,  it  shan't  deceive  you  now,  for  I  forgive  you 
this  very  moment ;  I  forgive  you  all ;  and  now  you  are  indeed  my 
daughter. 

Olivia.  0  transport  I  tliis  kindness  overpowers  me. 

Cro>  I  was  always  against  severity  to  our  children.  We  have 
been  young  and  giddy  ourselves,  and  we  can't  expect  boys  and  girls 
to  be  old  before  their  time. 

Olivia.  What  generosity  !  But  can  you  forget  the  many  false- 
hoods, the  dissimulation 

Cro.  You  did  indeed  dissemble,  you  urchin,  you;  but  where's 
the  girl  that  won't  dissemble  for  a  husband?  My  wife  and  I 
had  never  been  married,  if  we  had  not  dissembled  a  little  before- 
hand. 

Olivia.  It  shall  be  my  future  care  never  to  put  such  generosity  to 
a  second  trial.  And  as  for  the  partner  of  my  offence  and  folly, 
from  his  native  honour,  and  the  just  sense  he  has  of  his  duty,  I  can 
answer  for  him  that • 

£nt(r  Leontins. 

Leon.  Permit  him  thus  to  answer  for  himself  [kneeling).  Thus, 
Sir,  let  me  speak  my  gratitude  for  this  unmerited  fo^veness.  Yes, 
Sir,  this  even  exceeds  all  your  former  tenderness.  I  now  can  boast 
the  most  indulgent  of  fathers.  The  life  he  gave,  compared  to  this, 
was  but  a  trifling  blessing. 

Cro.  And,  good  Sir,  who  sent  for  you,  with  that  fine  tragedy  face, 
and  flourishing  manner  ?  I  don't  know  what  we  have  to  do  with 
your  gratitude  upon  this  occasion. 

Leon.  How,  Sir  I  Is  it  possible  to  be  silent,  when  so  much 
obliged  ?  Would  you  refuse  me  the  pleasure  of  being  grateful  ?  of 
adding  my  thanks  to  my  Olivia's  ?  of  sharing  in  the  transports  that 
you  have  thus  occasioned  ? 

Cro.  Lord,  Sir,  we  can  be  happy  enough  without  your  coming  in 
to  make  up  the  party.  I  don't  know  whaf  s  the  matter  with  the  boy 
all  this  day ;  he  has  got  into  such  a  rhodomontade  manner  all  this 
morning  I 

Leon.  But,  Sir,  I  that  have  so  large  a  part  in  the  benefit,  is  it  not 
my  duty  to  show  my  joy  ?  is  the  being  admitted  to  your  favour  so 
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slight  an  obligation  ?  is  the  happiness  of  marrying  my  Olivia  so 
small  a  blessing? 

Cro,  Marrying  Oliyia !  marrying  Olivia !  marrying  his  own  sister ! 
Sore  the  boy  is  out  of  his  senses.     His  own  sister ! 

Leon.  My  sister ! 

Olivia.  Sister !     How  have  I  been  mistaken !  [Atide. 

Lean.  Some  cursed  mistake  in  all  this,  I  find.  [Ande. 

Cro.  What  does  the  booby  mean P  or  has  he  any  meaning?  Eh, 
what  do  yon  mean,  you  blockhead,  you  ? 

Leon.  Mean,  Sir, — ^why.  Sir — only  when  my  sister  is  to  be  married, 
that  I  have  the  pleasure  oi  marrying  her.  Sir,  that  is,  of  giving  her 
away.  Sir — ^I  have  made  a  point  of  it. 

Gv.  O,  is  that  all  ?  Give  her  away.  You  have  made  a  point  of 
it.  Then  you  had  as  good  make  a  point  of  first  giving  away 
yourself,  as  Vm  going  to  prepare  the  writings  between  you  and  Miss 
fiichland  this  very  minute.  What  a  fuss  is  here  about  nothing ! 
Why,  whafs  the  matter  now?  I  thought  I  had  made  you  at  least 
as  happy  as  you  could  wish. 

Olivia.  O !  yes.  Sir ;  very  happy. 

Cro.  Do  you  foresee  anything,  child  ?  You  look  as  if  you  did. 
I  think  if  anything  was  to  be  foreseen,  I  have  as  sharp  a  look-out 
as  another;  and  yet  I  foresee  nothing.  [Eadt. 

LsOKTIVSy  OUTIA. 

OUvia,  What  can  it  mean  ? 

Leon.  He  knows  something,  and  yet  for  my  life  I  can't  tell 
what. 

Olivia.  It  can't  be  the  connexion  between  us,  Tm  pretty  certain. 

Leon.  Whatever  it  be,  my  dearest,  I  am  resolved  to  put  it  out  of 
fortune's  power  to  repeat  our  mortification.  Fll  haste  and  prepare 
for  our  journey  to  Scotland  this  very  evening.  My  friend  Honey- 
wood  has  promised  me  his  advice  and  assistance.  Til  go  to  him 
and  repose  our  distresses  on  his  friendly  bosom ;  and  I  know  so 
much  of  his  honest  heart,  that  if  he  can't  relieve  our  uneasiness,  he 
will  at  least  share  them.  [Ejotwu. 
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ACT  THE  THIRD. 

ScBKi — Yovmg  Hokbtwood'b  HvuMe. 
Baili£^  Honxtwood,  Follower. 

Bail,  Lookye,  Sir,  I  have  arrested  as  good  men  as  you  in  my 
time :  no  disparagement  of  you  neither :  men  that  would  go  forty 
guineas  on  a  game  of  cribbage.  I  challenge  the  town  to  show  a 
man  in  more  genteeler  practice  than  myself. 

Honey.  Without  all  question,  Mr .  I  forget  your  name.  Sir  ? 

Bail,  How  can  you  forget  what  you  never  knew  P  he !  he  I  he ! 

Honey.  May  I  beg  leave  to  a^k  your  name? 

Bail.  Yes,  you  may. 

Honey.  Then,  pray,  Sir,  what  is  your  name  P 

Bail.  That  I  didn't  promise  to  tell  you.  He  1  he !  he  I  A  joke 
breaks  no  bones,  as  we  say  among  us  that  practise  the  law. 

Honey.  You  may  have  reason  for  keeping  it  a  secret,  perhaps  ? 

Bail.  The  law  does  nothing  without  reason.  Vm  asham'd  to  tell 
my  name  to  no  man.  Sir.  If  you  can  show  cause,  as  why,  upon  a 
special  capus,  that  I  should  prove  my  name — ^But,  come,  Timothy 
Twitch  is  my  name.  And,  now  you  know  my  name,  what  have  you 
to  say  to  that  ? 

Honey.  Nothing  in  the  world,  good  Mr.  Twitch,  but  that  I  have 
a  favour  to  ask,  that's  all. 

Bail.  Ay,  favours  are  more  easily  asked  than  granted,  as  we  say 
among  us  that  practise  the  law.  I  have  taken  an  oath  against 
granting  favours.    Would  you  have  me  perjure  myself  P 

Honey.  But  my  request  will  come  recommended  in  so  strong  a 
manner,  as  I  believe,  you'll  have  no  scruple  {piMvng  gut  hispurte). 
The  thing  is  only  this.  I  beUeve  I  shall  be  able  to  discharge  this 
trifle  in  two  or  three  days  at  farthest ;  but  as  I  would  not  have  the 
affair  known  for  the  world,  I  have  thoughts  of  keeping  you,  and 
your  good  friend  here,  about  me,  tiU  the  debt  is  discharged;  for 
which  I  shall  be  properly  grateful. 

Bail.  Oh  1  thaf  s  another  maxum,  and  altogether  within  my  oath. 
For  certain,  if  an  honest  man  is  to  get  anything  by  a  thing,  there's 
no  reason  why  all  things  should  not  be  done  in  civility. 
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Honey.  Doubtless,  all  trades  must  live^  Mr.  Twitch;  and  yours 
is  a  necessaiy  one.  [Oiva  him  momey. 

Bail.  Oh !  your  honour;  I  hope  your  honour  takes  nothing  amiss 
as  I  does,  as  I  does  nothing  but  my  duty  in  so  doing.  Fm  sure  no 
man  can  say  I  ever  give  a  gentleman,  that  was  a  gentleman,  il( 
usage.  If  I  saw  that  a  gentleman  was  a  gentleman,  I  have  taken 
money  not  to  see  him  for  ten  weeks  together. 

Honey.  Tenderness  is  a  virtue,  Mr.  Twitch. 

BaU.  Ay,  Sir,  ifs  a  perfect  treasure.  I  love  to  see  a  gentleman 
with  a  tender  heart.  I  donH  know,  but  I  think  I  have  a  tender 
heart  myself.  If  all  that  I  have  lost  by  my  heart  was  put  together, 
it  would  make  a — ^but  no  matter  for  that. 

Honey.  Don't  account  it  lost,  Mr.  Twitch.  The  ingratitude  of 
the  world  can  never  deprive  us  of  the  conscious  happiness  of  having 
acted  with  humanity  ourselves. 

Bail.  Humanity,  Sir,  is  a  jewel.  It's  better  than  gold.  I  love 
humanity.  People  may  say,  that  we  in  our  way  have  no  humanity; 
but  m  show  you  my  humanity  this  moment.  There's  my  follower 
here,  little  Flanigan,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  a  guinea  or  two 
would  be  more  to  him,  than  twice  as  much  to  another.  Now,  as  I 
can't  show  him  any  humanity  myself,  I  must  beg  leave  you'll  do  it 
forme. 

Honey.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Twitch,  yours  is  a  most  powerful  reoom-* 

mendation.  [Qimng  money  to  the  Follower. 

Bail.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman.  I  see  you  know  what  to  do  with 
your  money.  But,  to  business :  we  are  to  be  with  you  here  as  your 
friends,  I  suppose.  But  set  in  case  company  comes. — ^little 
Flanigan  here,  to  be  sure,  has  a  good  face;  a  very  good  face;  but 
then,  he  is  a  little  seedy,  as  we  say  anM)ng  us  that  pradase  the  law. 
Not  well  in  clothes.     Smoke  the  pocket-holes. 

Honey.  WeU,  that  shall  be  remedied  without  delay. 

£fi(er  Servant. 

8erv.  Kr,  Miss  Bichland  is  below. 

Honey.  How  unlucky!  Detain  her  a  moment.  We  must 
improve  my  good  friend  httle  Mr.  Flanigan's  appearance  first.  Here, 
let  Mr.  Flanigan  have  a  suit  of  my  clothes— quick — the  brown  and 
silver — ^Do  you  hear? 
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Serv.  That  your  honour  gave  away  to  the  begging  gentleman  that 
makes  verses^  because  it  was  as  good  as  new. 

Honey.  The  wliite  and  gold  then. 

Serv*  That,  your  honour,  I  made  bold  to  sell,  because  it  was  good 
for  nothing. 

Koney.  Well,  the  first  that  comes  to  hand  then.  The  blue  and 
gold  then.    I  believe  Mr.  Flanigan  will  look  best  in  blue. 

[Eadl  PLAnoAK. 

Bail.  Babbit  me,  but  little  Flanigan  will  look  well  in  anything. 
Ah,  if  your  honour  knew  that  bit  of  flesh  as  well  as  I  do,  you'd  be 
perfectly  in  love  with  him.  There's  not  a  prettier  scout  in  the  four 
counties  after  a  shy-cock  than  he  :  scents  like  a  hound;  sticks  like 
a  weazle.  He  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  black  queen  of 
Morocco,  when  I  took  him  to  follow  me.  [Be-enter  Flanigak.)  Heh, 
ecod,  I  think  he  looks  so  well,  that  I  don't  care  if  I  have  a  suit 
from  the.  same  place  for  myself. 

Honey.  Well,  weU,  I  hear  the  lady  coming.  Dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I 
beg  you'll  give  your  friend  directions  not  to  speak.  As  for  yourself, 
I  know  you  wiU  say  nothing  without  being  directed. 

Bail,  Neyer  you  fear  me ;  I'll  show  the  lady  that  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  for  myself  as  well  as  another.  One  man  has  one  way 
of  talking,  and  another  man  has  another,  that's  all  the  difference 
between  them. 

Evltr  M188  RiOHLAMD  and  her  Maid. 

M%M  Rich.  You'll  be  surprised.  Sir,  with  this  visit.  But  you 
know  I'm  yet  to  thank  you  for  choosing  my  little  library. 

Honey.  Thanks,  madam,  are  unnecessary ;  as  it  was  I  that  was 
obliged  by  your  commands.  Chairs  here.  Two  of  my  very  good 
friends,  Mr.  Twitch  and  Mr.  Flanigan.  Pray,  gentlemen,  sit  without 
ceremony. 

Mia9  Rich.  Who  can  these  odd-looking  men  be  I  I  fear  it  is  as  I 
was  informed.    It  must  be  so.  [Atidt, 

Bail.  {After  a  pause)  Pretty  weather;  very  pretty  weather  for  the 
time  of  the  year.  Madam. 

FoL  Very  good  circuit  weather  in  the  country. 

Honey.  You  officers  are  generally  favourites  among  the  ladies. 
My  friends,  Madam,  have  been  upon  very  disagreeable  duty,  I  assure 
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you.  The  fair  should  in  some  measure  recompense  the  toils  of  the 
brave. 

Mu9  Rich,  Our  officers  do  indeed  deserve  every  favour.  The 
gentlemen  are  in  the  marine  service,  I  presume^  Sir  ? 

Honey.  Why,  Madam,  they  do — occasionally  serve  in  the  fleet. 
Madam.    A  dangerous  service ! 

Mi98  Rick.  Vm  told  so.  And  I  own  it  has  often  surprised  me, 
that  while  we  have  had  so  many  instances  of  bravery  there,  we  have 
had  so  few  of  wit  at  home  to  praise  it. 

Honey,  I  grant.  Madam,  that  our  poets  have  not  written  aa  our 
soldiers  have  fought;  but  they  have  done  all  they  could,  and  Hawke 
or  Amlierst  could  do  no  more. 

Miss  Rich,  Tm  quite  displeased  when  I  see  a  fine  subject  spoiled 
by  a  dull  writer. 

Honey.  We  should  not  be  so  severe  against  dull  writers.  Madam. 
It  is  ten  to  one  but  the  dullest  writer  exceeds  the  most  rigid  French 
critic  who  presumes  to  despise  him. 

Fol,  Damn  the  French,  the  parle  vous,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
them. 

Miss  Rich.  Sir! 

Honey,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  honest  Mr.  Flanigan.  A  true  English  officer. 
Madam ;  he's  not  contented  with  beating  the  French,  but  he  will 
scold  them  too. 

Miss  Rich,  Yet,  Mr.  Honeywood,  this  does  not  convince  me  but 
that  severity  in  criticism  is  necessary.  It  was  our  first  adopting 
the  severity  of  French  taste,  that  has  brought  them  m  turn  to 
taste  us. 

Bail,  Taste  us  I  By  the  Lord,  Madam,  they  devour  us.  Give 
monseers  but  a  taste,  and  TU  be  damn'd  but  they  come  in  for  a 
bellyfiill. 

Miss  Rich.  Very  extraordinary  this ! 

FoL  But  very  true.  What  makes  the  bread  rising  ?  the  parle 
vous  that  devour  us.  What  makes  the  mutton  fivepence  a  pound  P 
the  parle  vous  that  eat  it  up.  What  makes  the  beer  threepence- 
hal^nny  a  pot  ? ' 

*  '*  Who  makes  the  qnAxiera  loaf  and  Lnddites  rise  ? 
Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flier  ? " 

Reeded  Addresaea  {Imitation  of  PitzfffnUd.) 
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Honey.  Ah  !  the  vulgar  rogues;  all  will  be  out  {aside).  Eighty 
gentlemen^  very  rights  upon  my  word,  and  quite  to  the  purpose. 
They  draw  a  parallel.  Madam,  between  the  mental  taste  and  that  of 
our  senses.  We  are  injured  as  much  by  the  French  severity 
in  the  one,  as  by  French  rapacity  in  the  other.  That's  their 
meaning. 

Mit8  Bieh.  Tbofogh  I  don't  see  the  force  of  the  parallel,  yet  Til 
own,  that  we  should  sometimes  pardon  books,  as  we  do  our 
friends^  that  have  now  and  then  agreeable  absurdities  to  recommend 
them. 

Bail.  That's  all  my  eye.  The  king  only  can  pardon,  as  the  law 
says :  for,  set  in  case— 

Hcnef.  Fm  quite  of  your  opinion.  Sir.  I  see  the  whole  drift  of 
your  argument.  Yes,  certainly,  our  presuming  to  pardon  any  wwk, 
is  arrogating  a  power  that  belongs  to  another.  If  all  have  power  to 
condemn,  what  writer  can  be  free  P 

Bail.  By  his  habus  corpus.  His  habuB  corpus  can  set  him  free 
at  any  time :  for,  set  in  case — 

Honey.  I'm  obUged  to  you.  Sir,  for  the  hint.  If,  Madam,  as  my 
friend  observes,  our  laws  are  so  careful  of  a  gentleman's  person, 
sure  we  ought  to  be  equaUy  careful  of  his  dearer  part,  his  fame. 

Fol.  Ay,  but  if  so  be  a  man's  nabb'd,  you  know — 

Honey.  Mr.  Flanigan,  if  you  spoke  for  ever,  you  could  not 
improve  the  last  observation.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it 
conclusive. 

Bail.  As  for  the  matter  of  that,  mayhap — 

Honey.  Nay,  Sir,  give  me  leave  in  this  instance  to  be  positive. 
For  where  is  the  necessity  of  censuring  works  without  genius,  which 
must  shortly  sink  of  themselves?  what  is  it,  but  aiming  an 
unnecessary  blow  against  a  victim  already  under  the  hands  of 
justice  ? 

Bail.  Justice !  O,  by  the  elevens,  if  you  talk  about  justice,  I 
think  I  am  at  home  there  :  for,  in  a  course  of  law — 

Honey.  My  dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  discern  what  you'd  be  at,  perfectly ; 
and  I  believe  the  lady  must  be  sensible  of  the  art  with  which  it  is 
introduced.  I  suppose  you  perceive  the  meaning.  Madam,  of  his 
course  of  law. 

Miss  Rich.  I  protest.  Sir,  I  do  not.     I  perceive  only  that  you 
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answer  one  gentleman  before  he  has  finished,  and  the  other  before 
he  has  well  began. 

Bail,  Madam,  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  and  I  will  make  the  matter 
ont.  This  here  question  is  about  severity,  and  justice,  and  pardon, 
and  the  like  of  they.    Now,  to  explain  the  thing — 

Honejf,  O !  curse  your  explanations.  [Atide, 

.£W0r  Servant. 

8er9,  Mr.  Leontine,  Sir,  below,  desires  to  speak  with  you  upon 
earnest  business. 

Hanejf.  That's  lucky  {aside).  Dear  Madam,  you'll  excuse  me 
and  my  good  friends  here,  for  a  few  minutes.  There  are  books. 
Madam,  to  amuse  you.  Come,  gentlemen,  you  know  I  make  no 
eeremony  with  such  friends.  After  you.  Sir.  Excuse  me.  WeU, 
if  I  must.    But  I  know  your  natural  politeness. 

JBaU.  Before  and  behind,  you  know. 

FoL  Ay,  ay,  before  and  behind,  before  and  behind. 

[Extunt  HoNETirooD,  Bailifl^  and  FoUower. 

Mus  Rich.  What  can  all  this  mean,  Oamet  P 

Gam.  Mean,  Madam !  why,  what  should  it  mean,  but  what  Mr. 
Lofty  sent  you  here  to  see  ?  These  people  he  calls  officers,  are 
officers  sure  enough ;  sheriff's  officers ;  bailiffs.  Madam. 

Mis8  Rich.  Ay,  it  is  certainly  so.  Well,  though  his  perplexities 
are  far  from  giving  me  pleasure,  yet  I  own  there  is  something  very 
ridiculous  in  them,  and  a  just  punishment  for  his  dissimulation. 

Gam.  And  so  they  are.  But  I  wonder.  Madam,  that  the  lawyer 
you  just  employed  to  pay  his  debts  and  set  him  free,  has  not  done  it 
by  this  time.  He  ought  at  least  to  have  been  here  before  now. 
Bat  lawyers  are  always  more  ready  to  get  a  man  into  troubles  than 
out  of  them. 

Emter  Sib  Wiluam  HoirKTwoo]>. 

Sir  Wm.  Por  Miss  Bichlaiid  to  undertake  setting  him  free,  I  own, 
was  quite  unexpected.  It  has  totally  unhinged  my  schemes  to 
reclaim  him.  Yet  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find,  that  among  a 
number  of  worthless  friendships,  he  has  made  one  acquisition  of 
real  value ;  for  there  must  be  some  softer  passion  on  her  side  that 
prompts  Has  generosity.  Ha  I  here  before  me :  Til  endeavour  to 
sound  her  affn^tions. — Madam,  as  I  am  the  person  that  have  had 
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some  demands  upon  the  gentleman  of  this  house,  I  hope  you^U 
excuse  me,  if,  before  I  enlarged  him,  I  wanted  to  see  yourself. 

Miss  Rich.  The  precaution  was  very  unnecessary.  Sir.  I 
suppose  your  wants  were  only  such  as  my  agent  had  power  to 
satisfy. 

Sir  Wm.  Partly,  Madam.  But  I  was  also  willing  you  should 
be  fully  apprised  of  the  character  of  the  gentleman  you  intended 
to  serve. 

Miss  Bid,  It  must  come.  Sir,  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  you.  To 
censure  it  after  what  you  have  done,  would  look  like  malice;  and  to 
speak  favourably  of  a  character  you  have  oppressed,  would  be 
impeaching  your  own.  And  sure,  his  tenderness,  his  humanity,  hi» 
universal  friendship,  may  atone  for  many  faults. 

Sir  Wm.  That  friendship.  Madam,  which  is  exerted  in  too  wide  a 
sphere,  becomes  totally  useless.  Our  bounty,  like  a  drop  of  water, 
disappears  when  diffused  too  widely*  They  who  pretend  most  to 
this  universal  benevolence,  are  either  deceivers,  or  dupes ;  men  who 
desire  to  cover  their  private  ill-nature  by  a  pretended  regard  for  all ; 
or  men  who,  reasoning  themselves  into  false  feelings,  are  more  earnest 
in  pursuit  of  splendid,  than  of  useful  virtues. 

Miss  Rich.  I  am  surprised.  Sir,  to  hear  one,  who  has  probably 
been  a  gainer  by  the  folly  of  others,  so  severe  in  his  censure  of  it. 

Sir  Wm.  Whatever  I  may  have  gained  by  folly.  Madam,  you  see 
I  am  willing  to  prevent  your  losing  by  it. 

Miss  Rich,  Your  cares  for  me.  Sir,  are  unnecessary.  I  always 
suspect  those  services  which  are  denied  where  they  are  wanted,  and 
offered,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  a  refusal.  No,  Sir,  my  directions  have 
been  given,  and  I  insist  upon  their  being  complied  with. 

Sir  Wm.  Thou  amiable  woman  I  I  can  no  longer  contain  the 
expressions  of  my  gratitude,  my  pleasure.  You  see  before  you  one 
who  has  been  equally  careful  of  his  interest ;  one,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  a  concealed  spectator  of  his  follies,  and  only  punished  in 
hopes  to  reclaim  him — ^his  uncle ! 

Miss  Rich.  Sir  WiUiam  Honey  wood !  You  amaze  me.  How 
shall  I  conceal  my  confusion?  I  fear.  Sir,  you'll  think  I  have  been 
too  forward  in  my  services.     I  confess  I — 

Sir  Wm.  Don't  make  any  apologies,  Madam.  I  only  6nd  myself 
unable  to  repay  the  obligation.      And  yet,  I  have  been  trying  my 
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interest  of  late  to  serve  you.  Having  leamt,  Madam^  that  you  had 
8ome  demands  npon  Goverament,  I  have,  though  unasked,  been  your 
solicitor  there. 

MUs  SieL  Sir,  Tm  infinitely  obliged  to  your  intentions.  But 
my  guardian  has  employed  another  gentleman,  who  assures  him  of 
success. 

Sir  Wm.  Who,  the  important  little  man  that  visits  here  ?  Trust 
me.  Madam,  he's  quite  contemptible  among  men  in  power,  and 
utterly  unable  to  serve  you.  Mr,  Loft/s  promises  are  much  better 
known  to  people  of  fashion,  than  his  person,  I  assure  you. 

Mm  Rich,  How  have  we  been  deceived  I  As  sure  as  can  be,  here 
he  comes. 

&r  Wm.  Does  he  ?  Bemember  I'm  to  continue  unknown.  My 
return  to  England  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  With  what 
impudence  he  enters ! 

EnJIer  Loptt. 

Lofty,  Let  the  chariot — ^let  my  chariot  drive  off;  Fll  visit  to  his 
Grace's  in  a  chair.  Miss  Bichland  here  before  me !  Punctual,  as 
usual,  to  the  calls  of  humanity.  I'm  very  sorry.  Madam,  things  of 
this  kind  should  happen,  especially  to  a  man  I  have  shown  every 
where,  and  carried  amongst  us  as  a  particular  acquaintance. 

Mia  Rich,  I  find.  Sir,  you  have  the  art  of  making  the  misfortunes 
of  others  your  own. 

Lefty,  My  dear  Madam,  what  can  a  private  man  like  me  do  ? 
One  man  can't  do  everything;  and  then,  I  do  so  much  in  this  way 
every  day.  Let  me  see ;  something  considerable  might  be  done  for 
him  by  subscription;  it  could  not  fail  if  I  carried  the  list.  I'll 
undertake  to  set  down  a  brace  of  dukes,  two  dozen  lords,  and  half 
the  lower  house,  at  my  own  peril. 

Sir  Wm.  And,  after  all,  if  s  more  than  probable.  Sir,  he  might 
reject  the  offer  of  such  powerful  patronage. 

Lefty.  Then,  Madam,  what  can  we  do  P  You  know  I  never  make 
promises.  In  truth,  I  once  or  twice  tried  to  do  something  with  him 
in  the  way  of  business ;  but,  as  I  often  told  his  uncle.  Sir  William 
Honeywood,  the  man  was  utterly  impracticable. 

Sir  Wm.  His  nuclei  then  that  gentleman,  I  suppose,  is  a 
particular  friend  of  yours.. 

TOL  T.  * 
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Ijofty^  Meaning  me.  Sir? — Yes,  Madam,  as  I  often  said,  my  dear 
Sir  William,  you  are  sensible  I  would  do  anything,  as  far  as  my  poor 
interest  goes,  to  serve  your  family  :  but  what  can  be  done?  there's 
no  procuring  first-rate  places  for  ninth-rate  abilities. 

ATw*  Rich.  I  have  heard  of  Sir  William  Honeywood ;  he's  abroad 
in  employment :  he  confided  in  your  judgment,  I  suppose  ? 

Lofty,  Why,  yes,  Madam,  I  believe  Sir  William  had  some  reason 
to  confide  in  my  judgment ;  one  little  reason,  perhaps. 

Mu9  Rich.  Pray,  Sir,  what  was  it  ? 

Lofty.  Why,  Madam — but  let  it  go  no  further — ^it  was  I  procured 
him  his  place. 

Sir  Wm.  Did  you.  Sir? 

L(fiy.  Either  you  or  I,  Sir. 

Mis9  Rich.  This,  Mr.  Lofty,  was  very  kind  indeed. 

L(fty.  I  did  love  him,  to  be  sure;  he  had  some  amusing 
qualities ;  no  man  was  fitter  to  be  a  toast-master  to  a  club,  or  had  a 
better  head. 

MtM  Rich.  A.  better  head  ? 

Lqfify.  Ay,  at  a  bottle.  To  be  sure,  he  was  as  dull  as  a  choice 
spirit;  but,  hang  it,  he  was  grateful,  very  grateful;  and  gratitude 
hides  a  multitude  of  faults. 

Sir  Wm.  He  might  have  reason,  perhaps.  His  place  is  pretty 
considerable,  Fm  told. 

Lofty.  A  trifle,  a  mere  trifle  among  us  men  of  business.  The 
truth  is,  he  wanted  dignity  to  fill  up  a  greater. 

Sir  Wm.  Dignity  of  person,  do  you  mean,  SirP  Vm  told  he's 
much  about  my  size  and  figure.  Sir. 

L(fty.  Ay,  tall  enough  for  a  marching  regiment ;  but  then  he 
wanted  a  something — a  consequence  of  form — a  kind  of  a — I  believe 
the  lady  perceives  my  meaning. 

Muts  Rich.  O,  perfectly;  you  courtiers  can  do  anything,  I  see. 

Lofty.  My  dear  Madam,  all  this  is  but  a  mere  exchange;  we  do 
greater  things  for  one  another  every  day.  Why,  as  thus,  now :  let 
me  suppose  you  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  you  have  an 
employment  in  you  that  I  want;  I  have  a  place  in  me  that  you 
want :  do  me  here,  do  you  there :  interest  of  both  sides,  few  words, 
flat,  done  and  done,  and  if  s  over. 

Sir  Wm.  A  thought  strikes  me  {aside).    Now  you  mention  Sir 
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William  Honeywood,  Madam,  and  as  he  seems.  Sir,  an  acquamtance 
of  jours,  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  he  is  arrived  from  Italy;  I  had  it 
from  a  firiend  who  knows  him  as  well  as  he  does  me^  and  you  may 
depend  on  my  information. 

Lofiii.  The  devil  he  is  I  If  I  had  known  that,  we  should  not 
have  been  quite  so  well  acquamted.  [ilnefe. 

Sir  Wm.  He  is  certainly  returned ;  and  as  this  gentleman  is  a 
friend  of  ypurs,  he  can  be  of  signal  service  to  us,  by  introducing  me 
to  him :  there  are  some  papers  relative  to  your  affairs  that  require 
dispatch,  and  his  inspection. 

Mi88  Rich.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Lofty,  is  a  person  employed  in 
my  affairs :  I  know  you'll  serve  us. 

Lofty.  My  dear  Madam,  I  live  but  to  serve  you.  Sir  William 
shall  even  wait  upon  him,  if  you  think  proper  to  command  it. 

Sir  Wm.  That  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Lofy.  Well,  we  must  introduce  you,  then.  Call  upon  me — ^let 
me  see — ^ay,  in  two  days. 

Sir  Wm.  Now,  or  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  for  ever. 

Lcfiy.  Well,  if  it  must  be  now,  now  let  it  be.  But  damn  it, 
thafs  unfortunate;  my  Lord  Grig's  cursed  Pensacola business  comes 
on  this  very  hour,  and  I'm  engaged  to  attend — another  time — 

Sir  Wm.  A  short  letter  to  Sir  William  will  do. 

Lqfiy.  You  shall  have  it;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  a  letter  is  a  very 
bad  way  of  going  to  work ;  face  to  face,  thaf  s  my  way. 

Sir  Wm.  The  letter.  Sir,  will  do  quite  as  well. 

Loflg.  Zounds !  Sir,  do  you  pretend  to  direct  me  P  direct  me  in 
the  business  of  office ?    Do  you  know  me.  Sir?    Who  am  I? 

Misi  Sich.  Dear  Mr.  Lofty,  this  request  is  not  so  much  his  as 
mine ;  if  my  commands — but  you  despise  my  power. 

Lofty.  Delicate  creature  I  your  commands  could  even  control  a 
debate  at  midnight :  to  a  power  so  constitutional,  I  am  all  obedience 
and  tranquillity.  He  shall  have  a  letter:  where  is  my  secretary? 
Dubardieu !  And  yet,  I  protest  I  don't  like  this  way  of  doing 
business.  I  think  if  I  spoke  first  to  Sir  William — ^^ut  you  wiU 
have  it  so.  [Exit  with  Hiss  Richlavd. 
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Sib  Willum  {alone). 

Ha^  ha,  ha ! — This,  too,  is  one  of  my  nephew's  hopefal  associates. 
O  Tanity,  thou  constant  deceiver,  how  do  all  thy  efforts  to  exalt, 
serve  but  to  sink  us !  Thy  false  colourings,  like  those  employed  to 
heighten  beauty,  only  seem  to  mend  that  bloom  which  they  con- 
tribute to  destroy.  I'm  not  displeased  at  this  interview :  exposing 
this  fellow's  impudence  to  the  contempt  it  deserves,  may  be  of  use 
to  my  design ;  at  least,  if  he  can  reflect,  it  will  be  of  use  to  himself. 

Enter  Ja&tis. 

Sir  Wm,  How  now,  Jarvis,  where's  your  master,  my  nephew  P 

Jarvis.  At  his  wit's  ends,  I  believe :  he's  scarce  gotten  out  of  one 
scrape,  but  he's  running  his  head  into  another. 

Sir  JFm.  How  so  ? 

Jarvis.  The  house  has  but  just  been  cleared  of  the  bailiffs,  and 
now  he's  again  engaging,  tooth  and  nail,  in  assisting  old  Croaker's 
son  to  patch  up  a  clandestine  match  with  the  young  lady  that 
passes  in  the  house  for  his  sister. 

Sir  Wm.  Ever  busy  to  serve  others. 

Jarvis.  Ay,  anybody  but  himself.  The  young  couple,  it  seem», 
are  just  setting  out  for  Scotland;  and  he  supplies  them  with  money 
for  the  journey. 

Sir  Wm.  Money !  how  is  he  able  to  supply  others,  who  has  scarce 
any  for  himself? 

Jarvis.  Why,  there  it  is :  he  has  no  money,  thaf  s  true;  but  then, 
as  he  never  said  No  to  any  request  in  his  life,  he  has  given  them  a 
bill,  drawn  by  a  friend  of  his  upon  a  merchant  in  the  city,  which  I 
am  to  get  changed ;  for  you  must  know  that  I  am  to  go  with  them 
to  Scotland  myself. 

Sir  Wm.  How ! 

Jarvis.  It  seems  the  young  gentleman  is  obliged  to  take  a  different 
road  from  his  mistress,  as  he  is  to  call  upon  an  uncle  of  his  that 
lives  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  prepare  a  place  for  their  reception 
when  they  return ;  so  they  have  borrowed  me  from  my  master,  as 
the  properest  person  to  attend  the  young  lady  down. 

Sir  Wm.  To  the  land  of  matrimony  !     A  pleasant  journey,  Jarvis. 

Jarvis.  Ay,  but  I'm  only  to  have  all  the  fatigues  on't. 
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Sir  Wm.  WeD^  it  may  be  shorter,  and  less  hiigomg,  than  you 
imagine.  I  know  but  too  much  of  the  young  lady's  family  and 
connexions,  whom  I  have  seen  abroad.  I  have  also  discovered  that 
Miss  Kchland  is  not  indifferent  to  my  thoughtless  nephew ;  and  will 
endeavour,  though  I  fear  in  vain,  to  establish  that  connexion.  But^ 
come,  the  letter  I  wait  for  must  be  almost  finished ;  I'll  let  yoi 
further  into  my  intentions,  in  the  next  room.  [Exeimt. 


ACT  THE  FOURTH. 

iSboif— Gaoakeb's  Haute. 

Lofty.  Well,  sure  the  devil's  in  me  of  late,  for  running  my  head 
into  such  defiles  as  nothing  but  a  genius  like  my  own  could  draw  me 
from.  I  was  formerly  contented  to  husband  out  my  places  and 
pensions  with  some  degree  of  frugality;  but,  curse  it,  of  late  I  have 
given  away  the  whole  Court  Register  in  less  time  than  they  could 
print  the  title-page :  yet,  hang  it,  why  scruple  a  lie  or  two  to  come 
at  a  fine  girl,  when  I  every  day  tell  a  thousand  for  nothing.  Ha  t 
Honeywood  here  before  me !  Could  Miss  Richland  have  set  him  at 
liberty? 

jMter  HovKTWOOD. 

Mr.  Honeywood,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  abroad  again.  I  find  my 
concurrence  was  not  necessary  in  your  unfortunate  affairs.  I  had 
put  things  in  a  train  to  do  your  business ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  what  I  intended  doing. 

Honey.  It  was  unfortunate  indeed.  Sir.  But  what  adds  to  my 
uneasiness  is,  that  while  you  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  my 
misfortune,  I  myself  continue  stiU  a  stranger  to  my  beneCactor. 

Lofty.  How  I  not  know  the  friend  that  served  you  ? 

Honey.  Can't  guess  at  the  person. 

L(fty.  Inquire. 

Honey.  I  have ;  but  all  I  can  learn  is,  that  he  chooses  to  remain 
concealed,  and  that  all  inquiry  must  be  fruitless* 

Lofty.  Must  be  fruitless  I 

Honey.  Absolutely  fruitless* 

Lofty.  Sure  of  that? 
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Honey.  Very  sure. 

Lofty.  Then  FU  be  damn'd  if  you  shall  ever  know  it  from  me. 

H(mey.  How,  Sir? 

Lofty.  I  suppose  now,  Mr.  Honeywood,  you  think  my  rent-roll 
very  considerable,  and  that  I  have  vast  sums  of  money  to  throw 
away ;  I  know  you  do.  The  world,  to  be  sore,  says  such  things 
of  me. 

Honey,  The  world,  by  what  I  learn,  is  no  stranger  to  your 
generosity.    But  where  does  this  tend  P 

Lofty.  To  nothing;  nothing  in  the  woiid.  The  town,  to  be  sure, 
when  it  makes  such  a  thing  as  me  the  subject  of  conversation,  has 
asserted,  that  I  never  yet  patronised  a  man  of  merit. 

Honey.  I  have  heard  instances  to  the  contrary,  even  from 
yourself. 

Lofty,  Yes,  Honeywood;  and  there  are  instances  to  the  contrary, 
that  you  shall  never  hear  from  myself. 

Honey.  Ha !  dear  Sir,  permit  me  to  ask  you  but  one  question. 

Lofty.  Sir,  ask  me  no  questions ;  I  say.  Sir,  ask  me  no  questions ; 
Fll  be  damnM  if  I  answer  them. 

Honey.  I  will  ask  no  further.  My  friend  !  my  benefactor !  it  is, 
it  must  be  here,  that  I  am  indebted  for  freedom,  for  honour. 
Yes,  thou  worthiest  of  men,  from  the  beginning  I  suspected  it,  but 
was  afraid  to  return  thanks;  which,  if  undeserved,  might  seem 
reproaches. 

Lofty.  I  protest  I  do  not  understand  all  this,  Mr.  Honeywood : 
you  treat  me  very  cavalierly.  I  do  assure  you.  Sir — ^Blood !  Sir, 
can't  a  man  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  his  own  feelings, 
without  all  this  parade  ? 

Honey.  'N&j,  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  an  action  that  adds  to 
your  honour.    Your  looks,  your  air,  your  manner,  all  confess  it. 

Lofty.  Confess  it.  Sir  I  torture  itself,  Sir,  shall  never  bring  me 
to  confess  it.  Mr.  Honeywood,  I  have  admitted  you  upon  terms  of 
friendship.  Don't  let  us  fall  out ;  make  me  happy,  and  let  this  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  You  know  I  hate  ostentation ;  you  know  I  do. 
Gome,  come,  Honeywood,  you  know  I  always  loved  to  be  a  friend, 
and  not  a  patron.  I  beg  this  may  make  no  kind  of  distance 
between  us.  Come,  come,  you  and  I  must  be  more  familiar — ^indeed 
we  must. 
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Homeg*  Heavens !  Can  I  ever  repay  such  friendship?  Is 
there  any  way? — ^Thon  best  of  men,  can  I  ever  return  the 
obligation? 

Lofiy.  A  bagatelle,  a  mere  bagatelle !  But  I  see  your  heart  is 
labouring  to  be  gratefuL  You  shall  be  gratefuL  It  would  becruel 
to  disappoint  you. 

Honey.  How  I  teach  me  the  manner.     Is  there  any  way? 

Lofty.  From  this  moment  you're  mine.  Tes,  my  friend,  you  shall 
know  it — ^I'm  in  love. 

Honey,  And  can  I  assist  you ?. 

Lofty.  Nobody  so  well. 

Homey.  In  what  manner  ?    Tm  all  impatience. 

Lofty.  Ton  shall  make  love  for  me. 

Honey.  And  to  whom  shall  I  speak  in  your  favour  ? 

hofly.  To  a  lady  with  whom  you  have  great  interest,  I  assure  you : 
Miss  Bichland. 

Hone^.  Miss  fiichland  I 

Lofi;ii.  Yes,  Miss  Bichland.  She  has  struck  the  blow  up  to  the 
hilt  in  my  bosom,  by  Jupiter  i 

Honey.  Heavens !  was  ever  anything  more  unfortunate  ?  It  is 
too  much  to  be  endured. 

Lqflfy.  Unfortunate,  indeed  I  And  yet  I  can  endure  it,  till  you 
have  opened  the  affidr  to  her  for  me.  Between  ourselves,  I  think 
she  likes  me.     I'm  not  apt  to  boast,  but  I  think  she  does. 

Honey.  Indeed !     But,  do  you  know  the  person  you  apply  to  ? 

Lofty.  Yes,  I  know  you  are  her  friend  and  mine :  that's  enough. 
To  you,  therefore,  I  commit  the  success  of  my  passion.  I'll  say 
no  more,  let  friendship  do  the  rest.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  at 
any  time  my  littie  interest  can  be  of  service— but,  hang  it,  I'll  make 
no  promises — you  know  my  interest  is  yours  at  any  time.  !No 
apologies,  my  friend,  I'll  not  be  answered;  it  shall  be  so.  [Eol 

Honey.  Open,  generous,  unsuspecting  man  I  He  little  thinks 
that  I  love  her  too ;  and  with  such  an  ardent  passion ! — But  then  it 
was  ever  but  a  vain  and  hopeless  one ;  my  torment,  my  persecution  I 
What  shall  I  do?  Love,  friendship;  a  hopeless  passion,  a 
deserving  friend!  Love,  that  has  been  my  tormentor;  a  friend, 
that  has,  perhaps,  distressed  himself  to  serve  me.  It  shall  be  so. 
Yes,  I  vriU  discard  the  fondling  hope  from  my  bosom,  and  exert  all 
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my  influence  in  his  favour.  And  yet  to  see  her  in  the  possession  of 
another  I — Insupportable !  But  then  to  betray  a  generous,  trusting 
friend  ! — Worse,  worse  I  Yes,  Fm  resolved.  Let  me  but  be  the 
instrument  of  their  happiness,  and  then  quit  a  country,  where  I 
must  for  ever  despair  of  finding  my  own.  [jsadt. 

Enter  Ouvia  and  Gabket,  vho  carriee  a  fiuUi$iar''s  box. 

Olivia.  Dear  me,  I  wish  this  journey  were  over.  No  news  of 
Jarvis  yet  P  I  believe  the  old  peevisJi  creature  delays  purely  to 
vex  me. 

Garnet  Why,  to  be  sure.  Madam,  I  did  hear  him  say,  a  little 
snubbing  before  marriage  would  teach  you  to  bear  it  .the  better 
afterwards. 

Olivia.  To  be  gone  a  full  hour,  though  he  had  only  to  get  a  bill 
changed  in  the  city  1    How  provoking  I 

Garnet.  Til  lay  my  life,  Mr.  Leontine,  that  had  t^ce  as  much  to 
do,  is  setting  off  by  this  time  from  his  inn ;  and  here  you  are  left 
behind. 

Olivia.  Well,  let  us  be  prepared  for  his  coming,  however.  Are 
you  sure  you  have  omitted  nothing,  Grametp 

Garnet  Not  a  stick.  Madam — all^s  here.     Yet  I  wish  you  could 
take  the  white  and  silver  to  be  married  in.    It's  the  worst  luck  in 
the  world,  in  anything  but  white.    I  knew  one  Bett  Stubbs,  of  our 
town,  that  was  married  in  red;  and,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  e^s^  the' 
bridegroom  and  she  had  a  miff  before  morning. 

Olivia.  No  matter.  I'm  all  impatience  till  we  are  out  of  the 
house. 

Garnet  Bless  me.  Madam,  I  had  almost  forgot  the  wedding  ring ! 
— The  sweet  little  thing — I  don't  think  it  would  go  on  my  little 
finger.  And  what  if  I  put  in  a  gentleman's  night-cap,  in  case  of 
necessity,  Madam  ? — But  here's  Jarvis. 

Enter  Jabtis. 

OUvia.  O  Jarvis,  are  you  come  at  last  ?  We  have  been  ready 
this  half  hour.    Now  lef  s  be  going.    Let  us  fly  I 

Jarvie.  Ay,  to  Jericho ;  for  we  shall  have  no  going  to  Scotland 
this  bout,  I  fancy. 

Olivia.  How  !  what's  the  matter? 
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Jarvit.  Money^  money,  is  the  matter.  Madam.  We  have  got  no 
money.  What  the  plagae  do  yon  send  me  of  your  fool's  errand 
for?  My  master's  bill  upon  the  city  is  not  worth  a  rash*  Here  it 
is ;  Mrs.  Garnet  may  pin  np  her  hair  with  it. 

Olivia,  Undone!  How  conld  Honeywood  serve  us  sol  What 
shall  we  do  ?    CWt  we  go  without  it  ? 

Jams,  Go  to  Scotland  without  money !  To  Scotland  without 
money!  Lord,  how  some  people  understand  geography!  We 
might  as  well  set  sail  for  Patagonia  upon  a  cork- jacket. 

Olivia,  Such  a  disappointment!  What  a  base  insincere  man 
was  your  master,  to  serve  us  in  this  manner !  Is  this  his  good- 
nature? 

Jarvia.  Nay,  don't  talk  ill  of  my  master.  Madam.  I  won't  bear  to 
hear  any  body  talk  ill  of  him  but  myself. 

Oarnet.  Bless  us !  now  I  think  on't.  Madam,  you  need  not  be 
under  any  uneasiness :  I  saw  Mr.  Leontine  receive  forty  guineas 
from  his  father  just  before  he  set  out,  and  he  can't  yet  have  left  the 
inn.    A  short  letter  will  reach  him  there. 

Olivia.  Well  remembered.  Garnet;  I'll  write  immediately.  How's 
this !  Bless  me,  my  hand  trembles  so,  I  can't  write  a  word.  Do 
you  write.  Garnet;  and,  upon  second  thought,  it  will  be  better  from 
you. 

Garnet.  Truly,  Madam,  I  write  and  indite  but  poorly.  .  I  never 
was  cute  at  my  laming.  But  111  do  what  I  can  to  please  you. 
Let  me  see.    All  out  of  my  own  head,  I  suppose  i 

Olivia.  Whatever  you  please. 

Oamei.  (Writing.)  Muster  Croaker — ^Twenty  guineas.  Madam  ? 

Olivia,  Ay,  twenty  will  do. 

Garnet.  At  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  till  called  for.  Expedition — 
WiD  be  blown  up — ^All  of  a  flame — Quick  dispatch — Cupid  the 
little  god  of  love. — ^I  conclude  it.  Madam,  with  Cupid :  I  love  to 
see  a  love-letter  end  like  poetiy. 

Olivia.  Well,  well,  what  you  please,  anything.  But  how  shall  we 
send  it  ?    I  can  trust  none  of  the  servants  of  this  (Eunily. 

Garnet.  Odso,  Madam,  Mr.  Honeywood's  butler  is  in  the  next 
room :  he's  a  dear,  sweet  man;  he'll  do  anything  for  me. 

Jarvie,  He !  the  dog,  he'll  certainly  commit  some  blunder.  He's 
4nmk  and  sober  ten  times  a^-day. 
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Olivia.  No  matter.  ¥lj,  Qamet ;  anybodj  we  can  trust  will  do. 
{Exit  Garnet.)  Well,  Jarvis,  now  we  can  have  nothing  more  to 
interrupt  us ;  you  may  take  up  the  things,  and  carry  them  on  to  the 
inn.    Have  you  no  hands,  Jarvis  ? 

JarvU.  Soft  and  fiedr,  young  lady.  You,  that  are  going  to  be 
married,  think  things  can  never  be  done  too  fast;  but  we,  that  are 
old,  and  know  what  we  are  about,  must  elope  methodically. 
Madam. 

Olivia.  Well,  sure,  if  my  indiscretions  were  to  be  done  over 
again 

Jams.  My  life  for  it,  you  would  do  them  ten  times  over. 

Olivia.  Why  will  you  talk  so  ?  If  you  knew  how  unhappy  they 
make  me 

Jarvis.  Y&rj  unhappy,  no  doubt:  I  was  once  just  as  unhappy 
when  I  was  going  to  be  married  myself.  Til  tell  you  a  story  about 
that 

Olivia.  A  story  I  when  Fm  all  impatience  to  be  away.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  dilatory  creature ! 

Jarvis.  Well,  Madam,  if  we  must  march,  why  we  will  march,  that^s 
all.  Though,  odds-bobs,  we  have  still  forgot  one  thing ;  we  should 
never  travel  without — a  case  of  good  razors,  and  a  box  of  shaving 
powder.    But  no  matter,  I  believe  we  shall  be  pretty  well  shaved  by 

the  way.  [Going. 

Enter  Qabkbt. 

Garnet.  Undone,  tmdone.  Madam.  Ah,  Mr.  Jarvis,  you  said  right 
enough.  As  sure  as  death,  Mr.  Honeywood's  rogue  of  a  drunken 
butler  dropped  the  letter  before  he  went  ten  yards  from  the  door. 
There's  old  Croaker  has  just  picked  it  up,  and  is  this  moment 
reading  it  to  himself  in  the  hall. 

Olivia.  Unfortunate  I  we  shall  be  discovered. 

Garnet.  No  Madam ;  don't  be  uneasy ;  he  can  neither  make  head 
oor  tail  of  it.  To  be  sure  he  looks  as  if  he  was  broke  loose  from 
Bedlam  about  it,  but  he  can't  find  what  it  means  for  all  that.  O 
lud,  he  is  coming  this  way  all  in  the  horrors. 

Olivia.  Then  let  us  leave  the  house  this  instant,  for  fear  he  should 
ask  further  questions.  In  the  mean  time.  Garnet,  do  you  write  and 
send  off  just  such  another.  [Eamd, 
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JBnter  Oboamxsu 

Oro.  Death  and  destruction  I  Are  all  the  horrors  of  air,  fire,  and 
water,  to  be  leTelled  only  at  me  P  Am  I  only  to  be  singled  out  for 
gunpowder-plots,  combustibles,  and  conflagration  P  Here  it  is—  an 
incendiary  letter  dropped  at  my  door.  ''To  Muster  Croaker,  these 
with  speed.''  Ay,  ay,  plain  enough  the  direction:  all  in  the 
genuine  incendiary  spelling,  and  as  cramp  as  the  devil.  ''With 
speed/'  O,  confound  your  speed.  But  let  me  read  it  once  more. 
[Beads.)  "  Muster  Croaker,  as  sone  as  yow  see  this,  leve  twenty 
gunnes  at  the  bar  of  the  Talboot  tell  caled  for,  or  yowe  and  yower 
experetion  will  be  al  blown  up."  Ah,  but  too  plain.  Blood  and 
gunpowder  in  every  line  of  it.  Blown  up !  murderous  dog  I  all 
blown  up  !  Heavens !  what  have  I  and  my  poor  fEunily  done,  to  be 
all  blown  up  ?  {Beads,)  "  Our  pockets  are  low,  and  money  we  must 
have."  Ay,  there's  the  reason ;  they'll  blow  us  up,  because  they 
have  got  low  pockets.  (Beads.)  "  It  is  l)ut  a  short  time  you  have 
to  consider ;  for  if  this  takes  wind,  the  house  will  quickly  be  all  of 
a  flame."  Inhuman  monsters !  blow  us  up,  and  then  bum  us  I 
The  earthquake  at  Lisbon  was  but  a  bonfire  to  it.  [Beads.)  "  Make 
quick  dispatch,  and  so  no  more  at  present.  But  may  Cupid,  the 
little  god  of  love,  go  with  you  wherever  you  go."  The  little  god  of 
love !  Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love,  go  with  me  I  Go  you  to  the 
devil,  you  and  your  little  Cupid  together.  I'm  so  frightened,  I 
scarce  know  whether  I  sit,  stand,  or  go.  Perhaps  this  moment  I'm 
treading  on  lighted  matches,  blazing  brimstone,  and  barrels  of 
gunpowder.  They  are  preparing  to  blow  me  up  into  the  clouds. 
Murder  1  we  shall  be  all  burnt  in  our  beds;  we  shall  be  all  burnt  in 
our  beds. 

Enter  Hub  Riohland. 

Miss  Bieh.  Lord,  Sir,  whaf  s  the  matter  ? 

Cro.  Murder's  the  matter.  We  shall  all  be  blown  up  in  our  beds 
before  morning. 

Miss  Bick.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Cro.  What  signifies  what  you  hope.  Madam,  when  I  have  a 
certificate  of  it  here  in  my  hand  ?  Will  nothing  alarm  my  family  ? 
Seeping  and  eating,  sleeping  and  eating,  is  the  only  work  from 
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morning  till  night  in  my  house.  My  insensible  crew  could  sleep 
though  rocked  by  an  earthquake^  and  fry  beefsteaks  at  a  volcano. 

Miss  Rich,  But,  Sir^  you  have  alarmed  them  so  often  already ;  we 
have  nothing  but  earthquakes,  famines,  plagues,  and  mad  dogs, 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  You  remember.  Sir,  it  is  not  above 
a  month  ago,  you  assured  us  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  bakers,  to 
poison  us  in  our  bread ;  and  so  kept  the  whole  family  a  week  upon 
potatoes. 

Cko,  And  potatoes  were  too  good  for  them.  But  why  do  I  stand 
talking  here  with  a  girl,  when  I  should  be  facing  the  enemy  without  ? 
Here,  John,  Nicodemus,  search  the  house.  Look  into  the  cellars,  to 
see  if  there  be  any  combustibles  below ;  and  above,  in  the  apart- 
ments, that  no  matches  be  thrown  in  at  the  windows.  Let  all  the 
fires  be  put  out,  and  let  the  engine  be  drawn  out  in  the  yard,  to  play 
upon  the  house  in  case  of  necessity.  [EjbU, 

Miss  Rich,  {Alone.)  What  can  he  mean  by  all  this  ?  Yet  why 
should  I  inquire,  when  he  alarms  us  in  this  manner  almost  every 
day.  But  Honeywood  has  desired  an  interview  with  me  in  private. 
What  can  he  mean  ?  or  rather,  what  means  this  palpitation  at  his 
approach  ?  It  is  the  first  time  he  ever  showed  anything  in  his 
conduct  that  seemed  particular.  Sure  he  cannot  mean  to— but 
he's  here. 

BiUer  HoNiTwooD. 

Honey.  I  presumed  to  solicit  this  interview,  Madam,  before  I  left 
town,  to  be  permitted 

Miss  Rich.  Lideed  I  leaving  town.  Sir  ? — 

Honey,  Yes,  Madam ;  perhaps  the  kingdom.  I  have  presumed, 
I  say,  to  desire  the  favour  of  this  interview, — ^in  order  to  disclose 
something  which  our  long  friendship  prompts.    And  yet  my  fears — 

Miss  Rich.  His  fears !  What  are  his  fears  to  mine  I  (Aside).  We 
have  indeed  been  long  acquainted.  Sir;  very  long.  If  I  remember, 
our  first  meeting  was  at  the  French  ambassador's. — ^Do  you  recollect 
how  you  were  pleased  to  rally  me  upon  my  complexion  there  ? 

Hofiey.  Perfectly,  Madam :  I  presumed  to  reprove  you  for  painting; 
but  your  warmer  blushes  soon  convinced  the  company  that  the 
colouring  was  all  from  nature. 

Miss  Rich.  And  yet  you  only  meant  it  in  your  good-natured  way. 
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to  make  me  pay  a  compliment  to  myself.  In  the  same  manner  you 
danced  that  night  with  the  most  awkward  woman  in  company, 
because  you  saw  nobody  else  would  take  her  out. 

Honey.  Yes ;  and  was  rewarded  the  next  night,  by  dancing  with 
the  finest  woman  in  company,  whom  cTeiybody  wished  to  take 
out. 

Miaa  Riek.  Well,  Sir,  if  you  thought  so  then,  I  fear  your  judg- 
ment  has  since  corrected  the  errors  of  a  first  impression.  We 
generally  show  to  most  adTantage  at  first.  Our  sex  are  like  poor 
tradesmen,  that  put  all  their  best  goods  to  be  seen  at  the  windows. 

Honey.  The  first  impression.  Madam,  did  indeed  deceive  me.  I 
expected  to  find  a  woman  with  all  the  faults  of  conscious,  flattered 
beauty :  I  expected  to  find  her  Tain  and  insolent.  But  every  day 
has  since  taught  me,  that  it  is  possible  to  possess  sense  without 
pride,  and  beauty  without  affectation. 

Miss  Rich.  This,  Sir,  is  a  style  very  unusual  with  Mr.  Honeywood; 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  he  thus  attempts  to  increase  that 
vanity,  which  his  own  lessons  have  taught  me  to  despise. 

Honey.  I  ask  pardon.  Madam.  Yet,  from  our  long  friendship,  I 
presumed  I  might  have  some  right  to  offer,  without  offence,  what 
you  may  refuse  without  offending. 

Miss  Rich.  Sir  I  I  beg  you'd  r^ect :  though^  I  fear,  I  shall 
scarce  have  any  power  to  refuse  a  request  of  yours,  yet  you  may  be 
precipitate :  consider.  Sir. 

Honey.  I  own  my  rashness ;  but  as  I  plead  the  cause  of  friendship, 
of  one  who  loves — ^Don't  be  alarmed^  Madam — who  loves  you  with 
the  most  ardent  passion,  whose  whole  happiness  is  placed  in  you — 

JftM  Rich.  I  fear.  Sir,  I  shall  never  find  whom  you  mean,  by  this 
description  of  him. 

Honey.  Ah,  Madam,  it  but  too  plainly  points  him  out;  though 
he  should  be  too  humble  himself  to  urge  his  pretensions,  or  you  too 
modest  to  understand  them. 

Miss  Rich.  Well ;  it  would  be  affectation  any  longer  to  pretend 
ignorance ;  and  I  will  own.  Sir,  I  have  long  been  prejudiced  in  his 
&Tour.  It  was  but  natural  to  wish  to  make  his  heart  mine,  as  he 
seemed  himself  ignorant  of  its  value. 

Honey.  I  see  she  always  loved  him  {Aside).  I  find.  Madam, 
you're  already  sensible  of  his  worth,  his  passion.    How  happy  is  my 
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friend^  to  be  the  favourite  of  one  with  such  sense  to  distingaish 
merit,  and  such  beauty  to  reward  it. 

Mi88  Rich.  Tout  friend.  Sir !    What  friend  ? 

Honey.  My  best  friend— my  friend,  Mr.  Lofty,  Madam. 

Miss  Rich.  He,  Sir! 

Honey.  Yes,  he.  Madam.  He  is,  indeed,  what  your  warmest 
wishes  might  have  formed  him ;  and  to  his  other  qualities  he  adds 
that  of  the  most  passionate  regard  for  you. 

Miss  Rick.  Amaisement  I — ^No  more  of  this,  I  beg  you.  Sir. 

Honey.  I  see  your  confusion.  Madam,  and  know  how  to  interpret 
it.  And,  since  I  so  plainly  read  the  language  of  your  heart,  shall  I 
make  my  friend  happy,  by  communicating  your  sentiments  ? 

Miss  Rich.  By  no  means. 

Honey.  Excuse  me,  I  must ;  I  know  you  desire  it. 

Miss  Rich.  Mr.  Honeywood,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  wrong  my 
sentiments  and  yourself.  When  I  jBrst  applied  to  your  friendsliip,  I 
expected  advice  and  assistance ;  but  now,  Sir,  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  happiness  from  him,  who  has  been  so  bad  an  economist  of  his 
own ;  and  that  I  must  disclaim  his  friendship  who  ceases  to  be  a 
friend  to  himself.  [Bxit. 

Honey.  How  is  this  I  she  has  confessed  she  loved  him,  and  yet 
she  seemed  to  part  in  displeasure.  Can  I  have  done  anything  to 
reproach  myself  with  ?  No ;  I  believe  not :  yet  after  all,  these 
things  should  not  be  done  by  a  third  person :  I  should  have  spared 
her  confusion.    My  friendship  carried  me  a  little  too  far. 

Enter  Cboakxb,  wtit  the  letter  in  hit  hand,  and  Mas.  Cboakbiu 

Mrs.  Oro.  Ha  I  ha !  ha  I  And  so,  my  dear,  ifs  your  supreme 
wish  that  I  should  be  quite  wretched  upon  this  occasion  ?  ha  1  ha  I 

Oro.  {Mimicking*)  Ha!  ha!  ha!  And  so,  my  dear,  ifs  your 
supreme  pleasure  to  give  me  no  better  consolation  P 

Mrs.  Cro.  Positively,  my  dear ;  what  is  this  incendiary  stuff  and 
trumpery  to  me?  our  house  may  travel  through  the  air  like  the 
house  of  Loretto,  for  aught  I  care,  if  I  am  to  be  miserable  in  it. 

Cro.  Would  to  Heaven  it  were  converted  into  a  house  of  correction 
for  your  benefit.  Have  we  not  everything  to  alarm  us  ?  Perhaps 
this  very  moment  the  tragedy,  is  beginning. 

Mrs,  Cro.  Then  let  us  reserve  our  distress  till  the  rising  of  the 
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eaitain,  or  giTe  them  the  money  they  want^  and  haTe  done  with 
them. 

Cro,  GiTe  them  my  money ! — ^And  pray^  what  right  have  they  to 
my  money  ? 

Mrs,  Cro.  And  pray,  what  right  then  have  yon  to  my  good- 
hnmoor? 

Cro.  And  so  yoor  good-humonr  advises  me  to  part  with  my 
money  ?  Why  then,  to  tell  your  good-humour  a  piece  of  my  mind, 
Fd  sooner  part  with  my  wife.  Here's  Mr.  Honeywood,  see  what 
heHl  say  to  it.  My  dear  Honeywood,  look  at  this  incendiary  letter 
dropped  at  my  door.  It  will  freeze  you  with  terror ;  and  yet  lovey 
here  can  read  it — can  read  it,  and  laugh  I 

Mrs.  Cro.  Yes,  and  so  will  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Cro.  If  he  does,  Til  suffer  to  be  hang'd  the  next  minute  in  the 
rogue's  place,  thaf  s  all. 

Mrs.  Cro.  Speak,  Mr.  Honeywood;  is  there  anything  more  foolish 
than  my  husband's  fright  upon  this  occasion  ? 

Honey.  It  would  not  become  me  to  decide.  Madam ;  but,  doubtless, 
the  greatness  of  his  terrors  now  will  but  invite  them  to  renew  their 
villany  another  time. 

Mrs.  Cro.  I  told  you  he'd  be  of  my  opinion. 

Cro.  How,  Sir !  do  you  maintain  that  I  should  lie  down  under 
such  an  injury,  and  show,  neither  by  my  tears  nor  complaints,  that 
I  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  me  ? 

Honey.  Pardon  me.  Sir.  You  ought  to  make  the  loudest  com- 
plaints, if  you  desire  redress.  The  surest  way  to  have  redress,  is  to 
be  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Cro,  Ay,  whose  opinion  is  he  of  now  ? 

Mrs.  Cro.  But  don't  you  think  that  laughing  off  our  fears  is  the 
best  way? 

Honey.  What  is  the  best.  Madam,  few  can  say;  but  FU  maintain 
it  to  be  a  very  wise  way. 

Cro.  But  we're  talking  of  the  best.  Surely  the  best  way  is  to  &oe 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  not  wait  till  he  plunders  us  in  our  very 
bed-chamber. 

Honey.  Why,  Sir,  as  to  the  best,  that— that's  a  very  wise  way  too, 

Mrs.  Cro.  But  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  double  our 
distresses  by  our  apprehensions,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
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low  fellow,  that  caa  scrawl  ten  words  of  wretched  spelling,  ta 
torment  us  ? 

Honey.  Without  doubt,  nothing  more  absurd. 

Cro,  How  I  would  it  not  be  more  absurd  to  despise  the  rattle 
till  we  are  bit  by  the  snake  ? 

Honey,  Without  doubt,  perfectly  absurd. 

Cro,  Then  you  are  of  my  opinion  ? 

Honey.  Entirely. 

Mra.  Cro,  And  you  reject  mine  ? 

Honey,  Heavens  forbid,  Madam !  No  sure,  no  reasoning  can  be 
more  just  than  yours.  We  ought  certainly  to  despise  malice  if  we 
cannot  oppose  it,  and  not  make  the  incendiary's  pen  as  fatal  to  our 
repose  as  the  highwayman's  pistol. 

Mrs,  Cro,  0 1  then  you  think  Fm  quite  right  ? 

Honey,  Perfectly  right. 

Cro,  A  plague  of  plagues,  we  can't  be  both  right.  I  ought  to  be 
sorry  or  I  ought  to  be  glad.  My  hat  must  be  on  my  head,  or  my 
hat  must  he  oiF« 

Mrs,  Cro,  Certainly,  in  two  opposite  opinions,  if  one  be  perfectly 
reasonable,  the  other  can't  be  perfectly  right. 

Honey,  And  why  may  not  both  be  right.  Madam  P  Mr.  Qroaker 
in  earnestly  seeking  redress,  and  you  in  waiting  the  cTent  with  good- 
humour  ?  Fray,  let  me  see  the  letter  again.  I  have  it.  This  letter 
requires  twenty  guineas  to  be  left  at  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  inn.  If 
it  be  indeed  an  incendiary  letter^  what  if  you  and  I,  Sir,  go  there ; 
and,  when  the  writer  comes  to  be  paid  for  his  expected  booty  seize 
him? 

Cro,  }ILj  dear  friend,  it's  the  very  thing ;  the  very  thing.  While 
I  walk  by  the  door,  you  shall  plant  yourself  in  ambush  near  the 
bar;  burst  out  upon  the  miscreant  like  a  masked  battery ;  extort  a 
confession  at  once,  and  so  hang  him  up  by  surprise. 

Honey.  Yes,  but  I  woidd  not  choose .  to  exercise  too  much 
severity.  It  is  my  maxim.  Sir,  that  crimes  generally  punish 
themselves. 

Cro,  Well,  but  we  may  upbraid  him  a  little,  I  suppose? 
{Ironically.) 

Honey.  Ay,  but  not  punish  him  too  rigidly. 

Cro,  Well,  well,  leave  that  to  my  own  benevolence. 
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Honey.  Well,  I  do ;  but  remember,  that  universal  benevolence  is 

the  first  law  of  nature.  [Esxunt  Hovstwooo  amd  M bs.  GiOAKSR. 

Oro.  Yes;  and  my  universal  benevolence  will  hang  the  dog,  if  he 
had  as  many  necks  as  a  hydra. 


ACT  THE  FIFTH. 

50010 — An  Inn. 
Bnier  Outia,  Jabvis. 

OUfoia.  Well,  we  have  got  safe  to  the  inn,  however.  Now,  if  the 
post-chaise  were  ready 

JarvU,  The  horses  are  just  finishing  their  oats ;  and,  as  they  arc 
not  going  to  be  married,  they  choose  to  take  their  own  time. 

(Hivia.  You  are  for  ever  giving  wrong  motives  to  my  impatience. 

Jarvii,  Be  as  impatient  as  you  will,  the  horses  must  take  their 
own  time;  besides,  you  don't  consider  we  have  got  no  answer  from 
our  feUow-iraveller  yet.  If  we  Hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Leontine,  we 
have  only  one  way  left  us. 

(Xivia.  What  way? 

Jiarvis.  The  way  home  again. 

OKvia,  Not  so.  I  have  made  a  resolution  to  go,  and  nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  break  it. 

Jiams.  Ay;  resolutions  are  well  kept,  when  they  jump  with 
inclination.  However,  111  go  hasten  things  without.  And  TU  call, 
too,  at  the  bar,  to  see  if  anything  should  be  left  for  us  there. 
Don't  be  in  such  a  plaguy  hurry.  Madam,  and  we  shall  go  the 
fiiflter,  I  promise  you.  [BxU  Jarvhs. 

Enter  hukdladj. 

Land.  What !  Solomon,  why  don't  you  move  ?  Pipes  and 
tobacco  for  the  Lamb  there.— Will  nobody  answer  P  To  the  Dolptiin : 
quick*  The  Angel  has  been  outrageous  this  half  hour.  Did  your 
ladyship  call.  Madam  ? 

Olivia.  No,  Madam. 

Land.  I  find  as  you're  for  Scotland,  Madam.-— But  that's  no 
business  of  mine ;  married,  or  not  married,  I  ask  no  questions.    To 

VOL.  L  o 
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be  sure  we  had  a  sweet  Utde  couple  set  off  from  this  two  days  ago 
for  the  same  pkce.  The  gentleman,  for  a  tailor^  was,  to  be  sure,  as 
fine  a  spoken  tailor  as  ever  blew  froth  from  a  foil  pot.  And  the 
young  lady  so  bashful,  it  was  near  half  an  hour  before  we  could  get 
her  to  finish  a  pint  of  raspberry  between  us. 

Olivia,  But  this  gentleman  and  I  are  not  going  to  be  married,  I 
assure  you. 

Zand.  May  be  not.  That's  no  business  of  mine;  for  certain, 
Scotch  marriages  seldom  turn  out. — There  was,  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. Miss  Macfag,  that  married  her  father's  footman — ^Alack-a-day, 
she  and  her  husband  soon  parted,  and  now  keep  separate  cellars  in 
Hedge-lane.* 

Olivia.  A  very  pretty  picture  of  what  lies  before  me.  lAnde. 

Enter  Lsohtivb. 

Leou,  My  dear  Olivia,  my  anxiety,  till  you  were  out  of  danger, 
was  too  great  to  be  resisted*  I  could  not  help  coming  to  see  you 
set  out,  though  it  exposes  us  to  a  discoveiy* 

Olivia,  May  everything  you  do  prove  as  fortunate.  Indeed, 
Leontine,  we  have  been  most  cruelly  disappointed.  Mr.  Honeywood's 
bill  upon  the  city  has,  it  seems,  been  protested,  and  we  have  been 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

Leon.  How!  an  offer  of  his  own  too.  Sure,  he  could  not  mean 
to  deceive  us  P 

Olivia.  Depend  upon  his  sincerity;  he  only  mistook  the  desire 
for  the  power  of  serving  us.  But  let  us  think  no  more  of  it.  I 
believe  the  post-chaise  is  ready  by  this. 

Land.  Not  quite  yet;  and,  begging  your  ladyship's  pardon,  I 
don't  think  your  ladyship  quite  ready  for  the  post-chaise.  The  north 
road  is  a  cold  place.  Madam.  I  have  a  drop  in  the  house  of  as 
pretty  raspberry  as  ever  was  tipt  over  tongue.  Just  a  thimble-full 
to  keep  the  wind  off  your  stomach.  To  be  sure,  the  last  couple  we 
had  here,  they  said  it  was  a  perfect  nos^y.  Ecod,  I  sent  them 
both  away  as  good-natured---Up  went  the  blinds,  round  went  the 
wheels,  and  drive  away  post-boy,  was  the  word. 

^  Among  the  Essays  in  vol.  iii.  ts  a  capital  paper  on  this  subject,  entitled  ''A 
Kegister  of  Scotch  Marriages.*' 
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EnUr  Cboaksr. 

Oro.  Well,  while  my  friend  Honeywood  is  upon  the  post  of 
danger  at  the  bar,  it  must  be  my  business  to  have  an  eye  about  me 
here.  I  think  I  know  an  incendiary's  look;  for  wherever  the 
devil  makes  a  purchase,  he  never  fails  to  set  his  mark.  Ha !  who 
have  we  here  ?  My  son  and  daughter !  What  can  they  be  doing 
here? 

land.  I  tell  you,  Madam,  it  will  do  you  good ;  I  think  I  know 
by  this  time  what's  good  for  the  north-road.  Ifs  a  raw  night. 
Madam. — Sir — 

Lean,  Not  a  drop  more,  good  Madam.  I  should  now  take  it  as 
a  greater  &vour,  if  you  hasten  the  horses,  for  I  am  afraid  to  be 
seen  myself. 

Land.  That  shall  be  done.  Wha,  Solomon!  are  you  all  dead 
there  ?    Wha,  Solomon,  I  say  I  [Rat^  imdimg, 

Olivia.  Welly  I  dread  lest  an  expedition  b^un  in  fear,  should 
end  in  repentance. — Every  moment  we  stay  increases  our  danger, 
and  adds  to  my  apprehensions. 

Leon.  There's  no  danger,  trust  me,  my  dear;  there  can  be  none. 
If  Honeywood  has  acted  with  honour,  and  kept  my  father,  as  he 
promised,  in  employment  till  we  are  out  of  danger,  nothing  can 
interrupt  our  journey. 

Olivia.  I  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Honeywood's  sincerity,  and  even 
his  desires  to  serve  us.  My  fears  are  from  your  father's  suspicions. 
A  mind  so  disposed  to  be  alarmed  without  a  cause,  will  be  but  too 
ready  when  there's  a  reason. 

Lean.  Why,  let  him,  when  we  are  out  of  his  power.  But  believe 
roe,  Olivia,  you  have  no  great  reason  to  dread  his  resentment.  His 
repining  temper,  as  it  does  no  manner  of  injury  to  himself,  so  will 
it  never  do  harm  to  others.  He  only  frets  to  keep  himself  employed, 
and  scolds  for  his  private  amusement. 

Olivia.  I  don't  know  that ;  but  I'm  sure,  on  some  occasions  it 
makes  him  look  most  shockingly. 

Croakeb,  dtKovaing  him»df. 

How  does  he  look  now  ? — How  does  he  look  now  ? 
Olivia.  Ah! 
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Leon.  Undone! 

Cro,  How  do  I  look  now  ?  Sir,  I  am  your  very  humble  servant 
Madam,  I  am  yours.  What,  you  are  going  off,  are  you  ?  Then, 
first,  if  you  please,  take  a  word  or  two  from  me  with  you  before  you 
go.  Tell  me  first  where  you  are  going ;  and  when  you  have  told 
me  that,  perhaps  I  shall  know  as  little  as  I  did  before. 

Leon,  If  that  be  so,  our  answer  might  but  increase  your  displeasure, 
without  adding  to  your  information. 

Cro,  I  want  no  information  from  you,  puppy  :  and  you  too,  good 
Madam,  what  answer  have  you  got  P  Eh  1  {Aery  without,  Stop 
him  I)  I  think  I  heard  a  noise.  My  friend  Honeywood  without — 
has  he  seized  the  incendiary  ?  Ah,  no ;  for  now  I  hear  no  more  on't. 

Leon,  Honeywood  without !  Then,  Sir,  it  was  Mr.  Honeywood 
that  directed  you  hither  ? 

Cro,  No,  Sir,  it  was  Mr.  Honeywood  conducted  me  hither. 

Leon.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Cro.  Possible  I  Why  he's  in  the  house  now.  Sir ;  more  anxious 
about  me  than  my  own  son,  Sir. 

Leon.  Then,  Sir,  he's  a  villain. 

Cro.  How,  sirrah  I  a  villain,  because  he  takes  most  care  of  your 
father  ?  Fll  not  bear  it.  I  tell  you  Til  not  bear  it.  Honeywood 
is  a  friend  to  the  family,  and  V\\  have  him  treated  as  such. 

Leon.  I  shall  study  to  repay  his  friendship  as  it  deserves. 

Cro.  Ah,  rogue,  if  you  knew  how  earnestly  he  entered  into  my 
griefs,  and  pointed  out  the  means  to  detect  them,  you  would  love 
him  as  I  do.  {A  cry  toithout,  Stop  him  /)  Fire  and  fury !  they 
have  seized  the  incendiary  :  they  have  the  villain,  the  incendiary  in 
view  I     Stop  him  !  stop  an  incendiary  1  a  murderer  I  stop  him  I 

[Eat. 

OUvia.  0,  my  terrors  I    What  can  this  tumult  mean? 

Leon,  Some  new  mark,  I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Honeywood's  sincerity. 
But  we  shall  have  satisfaction  :  he  shall  give  me  instant  satisfaction. 

Olivia,  It  must  not  be,  my  Leontine,  if  you  value  my  esteem  or 
my  happiness.  Whatever  be  our  fate,  let  us  not  add  guilt  to  our 
misfortunes — Consider  that  our  innocence  will  shortly  be  all  that  we 
have  left  us.    You  must  forgive  him* 

Leon.  Forgive  him  I  Has  he  not  in  every  instance  betrayed  usP 
Forced  me  to  borrow  money  frt>m  him,  which  appears  a  mere  trick  to 
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delay  us;   promised  to  keep  my  father  engaged  till  we  were  out  of 
danger^  and  here  brought  him  to  the  very  scene  of  our  escape  ? 
Olivia,  Don't  be  precipitate.    We  may  yet  be  mistaken. 

Suter  Postboy,  dragging  in  Ja&tib  ;  Hohstwood  entering  soon  qfter. 

Post.  Ay,  master,  we  have  him  fast  enough.  Here  is  the 
inoendiaiy  dog.  I'm  entitled  to  the  reward :  FU  take  my  oath  I 
saw  him  ask  for  the  money  at  the  bar,  and  then  run  for  it. 

Honey.  Gome,  bring  him  along.  Let  us  see  him.  Let  him  learn 
to  blush  for  his  crimes.  {Discovering  his  mistake.)  Death  I  whaf  s 
here  P    Jarvis,  Leontine,  Olivia !  What  can  all  this  mean  P 

Jarvis.  Why,  Til  tcU  you  what  it  means  :  that  I  was  an  old  fool, 
and  that  you  are  my  master — ^thafs  all. 

Honey.  Confusion! 

Leon.  Yes,  Sir,  I  find  you  have  kept  your  word  with  me.  After 
such  baseness,  I  wonder  how  you  can  venture  to  see  the  man  you 
have  injured  P 

Honey.  My  dear  Leontine,  by  my  life,  my  honour — 

Leon.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame;  and  do  not  continue  to  aggravate 
baseness  by  hypocrisy.    I  know  you.  Sir,  I  know  you. 

Honey.  Why,  won't  you  hear  me  P  By  all  that's  just  I  knew 
not — 

Leon.  Hear  you.  Sir  I  to  what  purpose?  I  now  see  through  all 
your  low  arts ;  your  ever  complying  with  every  opinion ;  your  never 
refusing  any  request :  your  friendship  as  common  as  a  prostitute's 
fiivours,  and  as  fallacious ;  all  these.  Sir,  have  long  been  contemptible 
to  the  world,  and  are  now  perfectly  so  to  me. 

Honey.  Ha  I  contemptible  to  the  world  I  that  reaches  me.    \Atide. 

Leon.  All  the  seeming  sincerity  of  your  professions,  I  now  find, 
were  only  allurements  to  betray ;  and  all  your  seeming  regret  for 
their  consequences,  only  calculated  to  cover  the  cowardice  of  your 
heart.    Draw,  villain ! 

Ei^la'  Cboakbb,  <aA  of  hrtaih, 

Oro.  Where  is  the  villam  P  Where  is  the  incendiary  P  {Seizing 
tie  Postboy.)  Hold  him  fast,  the  dog :  he  has  the  gallows  in  his 
face.    Come,  you  dog,  confess ;  confess  all,  and  hang  yourself. 

Postboy.  Zounds !  master,  what  do  you  throttle  me  for  ? 
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Cro.  {Beating him.)  Dog,  do  you  resist?  do  you  resist? 

Toiiboy.  Zounds,  master,  Tm  not  he;  there's  the  man  that  we 
thought  was  the  rogue,  and  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  company. 

Oro.  How ! 

Honey.  Mr.  Croaker,  we  have  all  been  under  a  strange  mistake 
here ;  I  find  there  is  nobody  guilty ;  it  was  all  an  error ;  entirely 
an  error  of  our  own. 

Cro.  And  I  say.  Sir,  that  you're  in  an  error ;  for  there's  guilt  and 
double  guilt;  a  plot,  a  damned  Jesuitical,  pestilential  plot,  and  I 
must  have  proof  of  it. 

Honey,  Do  but  hear  me. 

Cro,  What,  you  intend  to  bring  'em  off,  I  suppose  ?  I'll  hear 
nothing. 

Honey.  Madam,  you  seem  at  least  calm  enough  to  hear  reason. 

Olivia.  Excuse  me. 

Honey.  Good  Jarvis,  let  me  then  explain  it  to  you. 

Jarvis.  What  signifies  explanations  when  the  thing  is  done  ? 

Honey.  Will  nobody  hear  me?  Was  there  ever  such  a  set  so 
blinded  by  passion  and  prejudice  I  {To  the  Postboy.)  My  good 
friend,  I  believe  you'll  be  surprised  when  I  assure  you — 

Postboy.  Sure  me  nothing — I'm  sure  of  nothing  but  a  good 
beating. 

Cro.  Gome  then,  you.  Madam,  if  you  ever  hope  for  any  favour  or 
forgiveness,  tell  me  sincerely  all  you  know  of  this  affair. 

Olivia.  Unhappily,  Sir,  I'm  but  too  much  the  cause  of  your 
suspicions ;  you  see  before  you.  Sir,  one  that  with  fjEdse  pretences 
has  stept  into  your  family  to  betray  it ;  not  your  daughter — 

Cro.  Not  my  daughter ! 

Olivia,  Not  your  daughter — but  a  mean  deceiver — who — support 
me,  I  cannot — 

Honey.  Help,  she's  going;  give  her  air. 

Cro.  Ay,  ay,  take  the  young  woman  to  the  air ;  I  would  not  hurt 
a  hair  of  her  head,  whose  ever  daughter  she  may  be — ^not  so  bad  as 

that  neither.  [Exeunt  aU  bvi  Gboakxb. 

Cro.  Yes,  yes,  all's  out ;  I  now  see  the  whole  affair :  my  son  is 
either  married,  or  going  to  be  so,  to  this  lady,  whom  he  imposed 
upon  me  as  his  sister.  Ay,  certainly  so ;  and  yet  I  don't  find  it 
affiicts  me  so  much  as  one  might  think.    There's  the  advantage  of 
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fretting  away  our  misfortunes  beforehand,  we  never  fed  them  when 
they  come. 

Enier  Miss  Rioblahd  and  Sui  Willzax. 

Sir  Wm.  But  how  do  you  know^  Madam,  that  my  nephew  intends 
setting  off  from  this  place  P 

Mw  Bick.  My  maid  assured  me  he  was  come  to  this  inn;  and  my 
own  knowledge  of  his  intending  to  leave  the  kingdom  suggested  the 
rest.  But,  what  do  I  see  I  my  guardian  here  before  us !  Who,  my 
dear  Sir,  could  have  expected  meeting  you  here  ?  to  what  accident 
do  we  owe  this  pleasure  ? 

Cro.  To  a  fool,  I  believe. 

Jficf  Rick.  But  to  what  purpose  did  you  come  ? 

Cto.  To  play  the  fool. 

1/Rm  Rick.  But  with  whom? 

Cro.  With  greater  fools  than  myself. 

J/Jm  Rick.  Explain. 

Oro.  Why,  Mr.  Honeywood  brought  me  here,  to  do  nothing  now 
I  am  here;  and  my  son  is  going  to  be  married  to  I  don't  know  who, 
that  is  here :  so  now  you  are  as  wise  as  I  am. 

Mm  Riek.  Married!  to  whom.  Sir? 

Oro.  To  Olivia,  my  daughter,  as  I  took  her  to  be ;  but  who  the 
devil  she  is,  or  whose  daughter  she  is,  I  know  no  more  than  the  man 
in  the  moon. 

Sir  Wm.  Then,  Sir,  I  can  inform  you;  and,  though  a  stranger, 
yet  you  shall  find  me  a  friend  to  your  family.  It  will  be  enough  at 
present  to  assure  you,  that  both  in  point  of  birth  and  fortune  the 
young  lady  is  at  least  your  son's  equal.  Being  left  by  her  father. 
Sir  James  Woodville — 

Oro.  Sir  James  Woodville  I  What,  of  the  west  P 

Sir  Wm.  Being  left  by  him,  I  say,  to  the  care  of  a  mercenary 
wretch,  whose  only  aim  was  to  secure  her  fortune  to  himself,  she  was 
sent  to  France,  under  pretence  of  education;  and  there  eveiy  art 
was  tried  to  fix  her  for  life  in  a  convent,  contrary  to  her  inclinations. 
Of  this  I  was  informed  upon  my  arrival  at  Paris;  and,  as  I  had 
been  once  her  father's  friend,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  frustrate  her 
guardian's  base  intentions.  I  had  even  meditated  to  rescue  her 
from  his  authority,  when  your  son  stepped  in  with  more  pleasing 
violence,  gave  her  liberty,  and  you  a  daughter. 
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Cro,  But  I  intend  to  have  a  daughter  of  my  own  choosingi  Sir. 
A  young  lady.  Sir,  whose  fortune,  by  my  interest  with  those  who 
have  interest,  will  be  double  what  my  son  has  a  right  to  eipect.  Do 
you  know  Mr.  Lofty,  Sir  P 

Sir  Wm.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  know  that  you  are  deceived  in  him.  But 
step  this  way,  and  FU  convince  you. 

[Cboaub  aiMi  Sn  William  man  to  tonfet. 

Elder  Hoixywood. 

Honey.  Obstinate  man,  still  to  persist  in  his  outrage  1  Insulted 
by  him,  despised  by  all,  I  now  b^in  to  grow  contemptible  even  to 
myself.  How  have  I  sunk  by  too  great  an  assiduity  to  please ! 
How  have  I  over-taxed  all  my  abilities,  lest  the  approbation  of  a 
single  fool  should  escape  me !  But  all  is  now  over ;  I  have  survived 
my  reputation,  my  fortune,  my  friendships,  and  nothing  remains 
henceforward  for  me  but  solitude  and  repentance. 

if»M  Rich,  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  that  you  are  setting  off, 
without  taking  leave  of  your  friends?  The  report  is  that  you  are 
quitting  England.    Can  it  be  P 

Honey.  Yes,  Madam;  and  though  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  have 
fallen  under  your  displeasure,  yet,  thank  Heaven !  I  leave  you  to 
happiness ;  to  one  who  loves  you,  and  deserves  your  love :  to  one 
who  has  power  to  procure  you  affluence,  and  generosity  to  improve 
your  enjoyment  of  it. 

Miss  Rich.  And  are  you  sure,  Sir,  that  the  gentleman  you  mean 
is  what  you  describe  liim  P 

Honey.  I  have  the  best  assurances  of  it — his  serving  me.  He  does 
indeed  deserve  the  highest  happiness,  and  that  is  in  your  power  to 
confer.  As  for  me,  weak  and  wavering  as  I  have  been,  obliged  by 
all,  and  incapable  of  serving  any,  what  happiness  can  I  fiiid  but  in 
solitude  ?  what  hope,  but  in  being  forgotten  ? 

ALiss  Rich.  A  thousand !  to  live  among  friends  that  esteem  you, 
whose  happiness  it  will  be  to  be  permitted  to  oblige  you. 

Honey.  No,  Madam,  my  resolution  is  fixed.  Inferiority  among 
strangers  is  easy ;  but  among  those  that  once  were  equals,  insup- 
portable. Nay,  to  show  you  how  tzi  my  resolution  can  go,  I  can 
now  speak  with  calmness  of  my  former  follies,  my  vanity,  my  dissi* 
pation,  my  weakness.     I  will  even  confess,  that,  among  the  number 
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of  my  other  presumptions^  I  had  the  insolence  to  think  of  loving 
you.  Yes^  Madam,  while  I  was  pleading  the  passion  of  another,  my 
heart  was  tortured  with  its  own.  But  it  is  over ;  it  was  unworthy 
our  friendship,  and  let  it  be  forgotten. 

MisB  Rich.  You  amaze  me ! 

Honey.  But  you'll  forgive  it,  I  know  you  will;  since  the  confes- 
sion should  not  have  come  from  me  even  now,  but  to  convince  you 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  intention  of — ^never  mentioning  it  more. 

{fhimg. 

MlsM  Bich.  Stay,  Sir,  one  moment — Ha  I  he  here — 

EiUerham, 

Lefty.  Is  the  coast  clear  ?  None  but  friends  P  I  have  followed 
you  here  with  a  trifling  piece  of  intelligence ;  but  it  goes  no  farther ; 
Uiings  are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  discovery.  I  have  spirits  working  at  a 
certain  board ;  your  affiur  at  the  Treasury  will  be  done  in  less  than 
— a  thousand  years.     Mum  I 

Miss  Rich.  Sooner,  Sir,  I  should  hope. 

Lofty.  Why,  yes,  I  believe  it  may)  if  it  falls  into  proper  hands, 
that  know  where  to  push  and  where  to  parry;  that  know  how  the 
land  lies— eh,  Honeywood  ? 

Mi88  Rich.  It  is  fallen  into  yours. 

L(^.  Well,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  your  thing  is 
done.  It  is  done,  I  say — thafs  all.  I  have  just  had  assurances 
from  Lord  Neverout,  that  the  claim  has  been  examined,  and  found 
admissible*     Quietus  is  the  word.  Madam. 

Honey.  But  how  ?  his  lordship  has  been  at  Newmarket  these  ten 
days. 

Lofty.  Indeed !  Then  Sir  Gilbert  Goose  must  have  be«i  most 
damnably  mistaken.     I  had  it  of  him. 

Miss  Rich.  He !  why  Sir  Gilbert  and  his  feunily  have  been  in  the 
country  this  month. 

Lofty.  This  month !  It  must  certainly  be  so— Sir  Gilbert's  letter 
did  come  to  me  from  Newmarket,  so  that  he  must  have  met  his 
Lordship  there ;  and  so  it  came  about.  I  have  his  letter  about  me ; 
rU  read  it  to  you — {TaJtiny  out  a  large  bundle).  That* s  from  Paoli 
of  Corsica ;  that  from  the  Marquis  of  Squilachi. — Have  you  a  mind 
to  see  a  letter  from  Count  Poniatowski,  now  King  of  Poland  P — 
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Honest  Pon — {Searching).  O,  Sir,  what  are  you  here,  too?  I'll 
tell  you  what^  honest  friend,  if  you  have  not  absolutely  delivered  my 
letter  to  Sir  William  Honeywood,  you  may  return  it.  The  thing 
will  do  without  him. 

Sir  Wm.  Sir,  I  have  delivered  it ;  and  must  inform  you,  it  was 
received  with  the  most  mortifying  contempt. 

Cro.  Contempt  I   Mr.  Lofty,  what  can  that  mean  P 

L^y.  Let  him  go  on,  let  him  go  on,  I  say.  You'll  find  it  come 
to  something  presently. 

Sir  Wm.  Yes,  Sir ;  I  believe  you'll  be  amazed,  if  after  waiting 
some  time  in  the  anti-chamber;  after  being  surveyed  with  insolent 
curiosity  by  the  passing  servants,  I  was  at  last  assured,  that 
Sir  William  Honeywood  knew  no  such  person,  and  I  must  certainly 
have  been  imposed  upon. 

L^fy.  Good  1  let  me  die ;  very  good.    Ha  I  ha !  ha ! 

Cro,  Now,  for  n\y  life  I  can't  find  out  half  the  goodness  of  it. 

Lq/iy.  You  can't.     Ha  I  ha ! 

Cro.  No,  for  the  soul  of  me !  I  think  it  was  as  confounded  a  bad 
answer  as  ever  was  sent  &om  one  private  gentleman  to  another. 

Zo/ijf.  And  so  you  can't  find  out  the  force  of  the  message  ?  Why, 
I  was  in  the  house  at  that  very  time.  Ha !  ha  I  It  was  I  that 
sent  that  very  answer  to  my  own  letter.     Ha !  ha  I 

Cro.  Indeed  1     How?  why? 

Lofty.  In  one  word,  things  between  Sir  William  and  me  must  be 
behind  the  curtain.  A  party  has  many  eyes.  He  sides  with  Lord 
Buzzard,  I  side  with  Sir  Gilbert  Goose.  So  that  unriddles  the 
mystery. 

Q-o.  And  so  it  does,  indeed;  and  all  my  suspicions  are  over. 

Lofty.  Your  suspicions  I  What,  then,  you  have  been  suspectmg^ 
you  have  been  suspecting,  have  you  ?  Mr.  Qroaker,  you  and  I  were 
friends;  we  are  friends  no  longer.  Never  talk  to  me.  It's  over; 
I  say,  it's  over. 

Cro.  As  I  hope  for  your  favour  I  did  not  mean  to  offend.  It 
escaped  me.    Don't  be  discomposed. 

Lofty.  Zounds  1  Sir,  but  I  am  discomposed,  and  will  be  discom* 
posed.  To  be  treated  thus  1  Who  am  I  ?  Was  it  for  this  I  have 
been  dreaded  both  by  ins  and  outs  ?  Have  I  been  libelled  iu  the 
Gazetteer,  and  praised  in  the  St.  James's  P  have  I  been  chaired  at 
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Wildman's^  and  a  speaker  at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall  ?  have  I  had 
my  hand  to  addresses,  and  my  head  in  the  print-shops ;  and  talk  to 
me  of  suspects  ? 

Cro.  My  dear  Sir,  be  pacified.  What  can  you  haye  but  asking 
pardon? 

]j<fty.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  pacified — Suspects  I  Who  am  I  p  To 
be  used  thus  I  Have  I  paid  court  to  men  in  favour  to  serve  my 
friends ;  the  Lords  of  the  Treasuiy,  Sir  William  Honeywood,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gang,  and  talk  to  me  of  suspects?  Who  am  I,  I  say ; 
who  am  I  ? 

Sir  JTm,  Since,  Sir,  you're  so  pressing  for  an  answer,  TU  tell 
you  who  you  are : — ^A  gentleman,  as  well  acquainted  with  politics  as 
with  men  in  power ;  as  weU  acquainted  with  persons  of  fashion  as 
with  modesty ;  with  Lords  of  the  Treasury  as  with  truth ;  and  with 
all,  as  you  are  with  Sir  William  Honeywood.  I  am  Sir  William 
Honeywood*     {Discovering  hit  ensigns  of  the  £(Uh.) 

Cro,  Sir  William  Honeywood ! 

Honey.  Astonishment !  my  unde !  [Amde, 

Lofty,  So  then,  my  confounded  genius  has  been  all  this  time  only 
leading  me  up  to  the  garret,  in  order  to  fling  me  out  of  the  window. 

Cro,  What,  Mr.  Lnportance,  and  are  these  your  works  ?  Suspect 
you!  Yon,  who  have  been  dreaded  by  the  ins  and  outs;  you,  who 
have  had  your  hand  to  addresses,  and  your  head  stuck  up  in  print- 
shops.  If  you  were  served  right,  you  should  have  your  head  stuck 
up  in  the  pillory. 

Lofty,  Ay,  stick  it  where  you  will;  for,  by  the  Lord,  it  cuts  but 
a  very  poor  figure  where  it  sticks  at  present. 

Sir  Wm.  Well,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  hope  you  now  see  how  incapable 
this  gentleman  is  of  serving  you,  and  how  little  Miss  fiichlaud  has 
to  expect  from  his  influence. 

(ko.  Ay,  Sir,  too  well  I  see  it;  and  I  can't  but  say  I  have  had 
some  boding  of  it  these  ten  days.  So,  Tm  resolved,  since  my  son 
has  placed  his  affections  on  a  lady  of  moderate  fortune,  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  choice,  and  not  run  the  hazard  of  another  Mr.  Lofty  in 
helping  him  to  abetter. 

Sir  JFm.  1  approve  your  resolution ;  and  here  they  come  to  receive 
a  confirmation  of  your  pardon  and  consent. 
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Btiter  Mbs.  Gboakbb,  Jabtis,  LiosTm,  and  Oxjvia. 

Mrs,  Cro.  Where's  my  husband  ?  Come^  come,  lovey,  you  must 
forgive  them.  Jarvis  here  has  been  to  tell  me  the  whole  a£fair ;  and 
I  say,  you  must  forgive  them.  Our  own  was  a  stolen  match,  you 
know,  my  dear;  and  we  never  had  any  reason  to  repent  of  it. 

Oro.  I  wish  we  could  both  say  so.  However,  this  gentleman. 
Sir  William  Honeywood,  has  been  beforehand  with  you  in  obtaining 
their  pardon.  So,  if  the  two  poor  fools  have  a  mind  to  marry,  I 
think  we  can  tack  them  together  without  crossing  the  Tweed  for  it. 

[Joinif^  their  hands, 

Leon.  How  blest  and  unexpected  I  What,  what  can  we  say  to 
such  goodness  P  But  our  future  obedience  shall  be  the  best  reply. 
And  as  for  this  gentleman,  to  whom  we  owe— 

Sir  Wm.  Excuse  me.  Sir,  if  I  interrupt  your  thanks,  as  I  have 
here  an  interest  that  calls  me. — {Turning  to  Honeywood).  Yes,  Sir, 
you  are  surpnsed  to  see  me  :  and  I  own  that  a  desire  of  correcting 
your  follies  led  me  hither.  I  saw  with  indignation,  the  errors  of 
a  mind  that  only  sought  applause  from  others;  that  easiness  of 
disposition  which,  though  inclined  to  the  right,  had  not  courage 
to  condemn  the  wrong.  I  saw  with  regret  those  splendid  errors, 
that  still  took  name  from  some  neighbouring  duty ;  your  charity, 
that  was  but  injustice;  your  benevolence,  that  was  but  weak- 
ness; and  your  friendship,  but  credulity.  I  saw  with  regret  great 
talents  and  extensive  learning  only  employed  to  add  sprighth'ness 
to  error,  and  increase  your  perplexities.  I  saw  your  mind  with  a 
thousand  natural  charms;  but  the  greatness  of  its  beauty  served 
only  to  heighten  my  pity  for  its  prostitution. 

Honey,  Cease  to  upbraid  me.  Sir :  I  have  for  some  time  but  too 
strongly  felt  the  justice  of  your  reproaches.  But  there  is  one  way 
stiU  left  me.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  determined  this  very  hour  to  quit  for 
ever  a  place  where  I  have  made  myself  the  voluntary  slave  of  all,  and 
to  seek  among  strangers  that  fortitude  which  may  give  strength  to 
the  mind,  and  marshal  all  its  dissipated  virtues.  Yet  ere  I  depart, 
permit  me  to  solicit  favour  for  this  gentleman ;  who,  notwithstanding 
what  has  happened,  has  laid  me  under  the  most  signal  obligations. 
Mr.  Lofty — 

Lofty,  Mr.  Honeywood,  Tm  resolved  upon  a  reformation  as  well 
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as  you.  I  now  b^;in  to  find  that  the  man  who  first  invented  the 
art  of  speaking  truth,  was  a  much  cunninger  fellow  than  I  thought 
him.  And  to  prove  that  I  design  to  speak  truth  for  the  future,  I 
must  now  assure  you,  that  you  owe  your  late  enlai^ement  to  another ; 
as,  upon  my  soul,  I  had  no  hand  in  the  matter.  So  now,  if  any  of 
the  company  has  a  mind  for  preferment,  he  may  take  my  place ;  Tm 
determined  to  resign.  [Egu, 

Honey.  How  have  I  been  deceived  I 

Sir  Wm.  No,  Sir,  you  have  been  obliged  to  a  kinder,  fairer  friend, 
for  that  favour — To  Miss  Richland.  Would  she  complete  our  joy, 
and  make  the  man  she  has  honoured  by  her  friendship  happy  in 
her  love,  I  should  then  forget  all,  and  be  as  blest  as  the  welfare  of 
my  dearest  kinsman  can  make  me. 

Miss  Bieh.  After  what  is  passed  it  would  be  but  affectation  to 
pretend  to  indifference.  Yes,  I  will  own  an  attachment,  which  I 
find  was  more  than  friendship.  And  if  my  entreaties  cannot  alter 
his  resolution  to  quit  the  country,  I  will  even  try  if  my  hand  has 

not  power  to  detain  him.  [CHmng  her  hand, 

H&ney.  Heavens!  how  can  I  have  deserved  all  this.'^  How 
express  my  happiness,  my  gratitude  ?  A  moment  like  this  overpays 
an  age  of  apprehension. 

Oro.  Well,  now  I  see  content  in  every  fiice;  but  Heaven  send  we 
be  all  better  this  day  three  months  I 

Sir  Wm.  Henceforth,  nephew,  learn  to  respect  yourself.  He  who 
seeks  only  for  applause  from  without,  has  all  his  happiness  in 
another's  keeping. 

Honey,  Yes,  Sir,  I  now  too  plainly  perceive  my  errors ;  my  vanity, 
in  attempting  to  please  all  by  fearing  to  offend  any ;  my  meanness, 
in  approving  folly  lest  fools  should  disapprove.  Henceforth,  there- 
fore, it  shall  be  my  study  to  reserve  my  pity  for  real  distress ;  my 
friendship  for  true  merit;  and  my  love  for  her,  who  first  taught  me 
what  it  is  to  be  happy. 
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EPILOQUE  ' 

Spoken  by  Mn,  BvlHey. 

As  puffing  quacks  some  caitiff  wretch  procure 
To  swear  the  piU,  or  drop,  has  wrought  a  cure ; 
Thus,  on  the  stage,  our  playwrights  still  depend. 
For  Epilogues  and  Prologues  on  some  friend, 
Who  knows  each  art  of  coaxing  up  the  town. 
And  make  fall  many  a  bitter  pill  go  down. 
Conscious  of  this,  our  bard  has  gone  about. 
And  teaz'd  each  rhyming  friend  to  help  him  out. 
An  Epilogue,  things  can't  go  on  without  it ; 
It  could  not  fail,  would  you  but  set  about  it. 
Young  man,  cries  one  (a  bard  laid  up  in  clover), 
Alas  I  young  man,  my  writing  days  are  over; 
Let  boys  play  tricks,  and  kick  the  straw,  not  I ; 
Your  brother  Doctor  there,  perhaps,  may  try. 
What  1 1  dear  Sir,  the  Doctor  interposes; 
What,  plant  my  thistle.  Sir,  among  his  roses ! 
No,  no,  Pve  other  contests  to  maintain ; 
To-night  I  head  our  troops  at  Warwick-lane.* 
Go  ask  your  manager — ^Who,  me !  Your  pardon  ; 
Those  things  are  not  our  forte  at  Covent  Garden. 
Our  author^s  friends,  thus  plac'd  at  happy  distance. 
Give  him  good  words  indeed,  but  no  assistance. 
As  some  unhappy  wight  at  some  new  play. 
At  the  pit  door  stands  elbowing  away ; 
While  oft,  with  many  a  smile,  and  many  a  shrug. 
He  eyes  the  centre,  where  his  friends  sit  snug ; 

^  The  author,  in  expectation  of  an  Epilogue  from  a  friend  at  Oxford,  deferred 
writing  one  himself  till  the  yery  last  hour.  What  is  here  o£fered  owes  all  its 
snooeBB  to  the  graceful  manner  of  the  Actress  who  spoke  it. ^Goldsmith. 

»  Where  the  College  of  Physicians  then  stood. 
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His  flimpering  friends,  with  pleasure  in  their  eyes, 
Sink  as  he  sinks,  and  as  he  rises  rise : 
He  nods,  thej  nod ;  he  cringes,  they  grimace ; 
But  not  a  sonl  will  budge  to  give  him  place. 
Since  then,  unhelp'd,  onr  bard  most  now  conform 
'  To  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pittiless  storm,' 
Blame  where  you  must,  be  candid  where  you  can. 
And  be  each  critic  the  Good-naiuf^d  Man, 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER; 

OB, 

THE  MISTAKES  OF  A  NIGHT. 
A    COMEDY. 


London  :  Pimted  for  F.  Newbeij,  in  Si.  PauTs  Clraieh-yaid,  1778.     8m 
Pri0eU6d. 


*'She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  or,  the  Mistakes  of  a  Nig^t,  a  Comedy,"  was 
aeted  for  the  first  time  at  Corent  Qaiden  Theatre  (then  nnder  the 
maoa^ment  of  the  elder  Colman),  on  the  15th  of  March,  1778,  and 
ran  twelve  nights,  the  theatre  dosing  for  the  season  with  it  on  the 
Slst  of  May.  The  leading  incident  of  the  piece,  the  mistaking  a 
gentleman's  house  for  an  inn,  is  sud  to  haTe  heen  borrowed  from  a 
blander  of  the  author  himself  while  travelling  to  school  at  Edge- 
worthstown.  Its  first  MS.  title  was  ''  The  Old  House  a  New  Inn,"  but 
this  was  soon  rejected. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 


Dear  Sir, 

Bt  inscribing  this  slight  pezfonnance  to  jou,  I  do  not  mean  so 
moch  to  compliment  yon  as  myself  It  may  do  me  some  honour  to  inform 
the  public,  that  I  have  lived  many  years  in  intimacy  with  yon.  It  may 
serve  the  interests  of  mankind  also  to  inform  them,  that  the  greatest  wit 
may  be  found  in  a  character,  without  impairing  the  most  unaffected  piety. 

I  have,  particularly,  reason  to  thank  you  for  your  partiality  to  this 
performance.  The  undertaking  a  comedy,  not  merely  sentimental,  was 
very  dangerous ;  ^  and  Mr.  Colman,  who  saw  this  piece  in  its  various 
stages,  always  thought  it  so.  However,  I  ventured  to  trust  it  to  the 
public ;  and,  though  it  was  necessarily  delayed  till  late  in  the  season,  I 
hAve  eveiy  reason  to  be  grateful. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  sincere  Mend 
And  admirer, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


1  "With  Steele  the  unlucky  notion  began  of  aettrng  Comedy  to  reform  the  morals, 
instead  of  imitating  the  mannerB,  of  the  age.  Fielding  alily  glances  at  this,  when  he 
maken  Fanon  Adams  declare,  *  The  Consdons  Lovers*  to  be  the  only  play  fit  for  a 
Christian  to  see,  and  as  good  as  a  sezmon." — ^Foasna's  CMdsmUh,  vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Mo. 

Sn  CHARLn  Mablow Mr.  (hrdntr, 

Toimo  Mablow  {hu  Son) Mr.  Lee  Lewes.^ 

Habdoastli Mr.  Shuier. 

Hastihos Mr.  DubeUamf, 

ToHT  LuMPKTir Mr.  Quidk. 

DiacK>BT Mr.  Saiundert. 

Woxmr. 

Mbs.  Hardoastu Mrs.  Qreen. 

Miss  Habdoasili Mrt.  BvUdqf, 

Miss  Niyiua Mrs.  KniveUm. 

Maid Mitt  WUUamt. 

Landlord^  Servantt,  &c.  &c. 


1  Smiih  and  WoodvBrd,  who  were  designed  to  play  Tonng  Marlow  aad 
Tony  Lnmpkin,  threw  np  their  parte.  To  this  unlocked  for  and  nnneoes- 
sary  resignation  Lee  Lewee  and  Qniok  owed  much  of  their  early  celebrity. 
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PiLOLOGUE, 

BT 
DAVID    OARRICK,   ESQ. 


Enter  Ms.  Woodwau>,i  drmed  m  blaek,  and  holding  a  kandkerdiirfto  hit  eget. 

Excuse  me^  Sirs,  I  pray — I  can't  yet  speak — 
I'm  crying  now — and  have  been  all  the  week. 
^''Tis  not  alone  this  mourning  suit/'  good  masters : 
"  I've  that  within  " — for  which  there  are  no  plasters  ! 
Pray,  would  you  know  the  reason  why  I'm  crying  ? 
The  Comic  Muse,  long  sick,  is  now  a-dying ! 
And  if  she  goes,  my  tears  will  never  stop ; 
For  as  a  player,  I  can't  squeeze  out  one  drop : 
I  am  undone,  that's  all — shall  lose  my  bread — 
I'd  rather,  but  thaf  s  nothing — lose  my  head. 
When  the  sweet  maid  is  laid  upon  the  bier, 
Shuter  and  I  shall  be  chief  mourners  here. 
To  her  a  mawkish  drab  of  spurious  breed. 
Who  deals  in  sentimentals,  will  succeed  I 
Poor  Ned  and  I  are  dead  to  all  intents; 
We  can  as  soon  speak  Greek  as  sentiments ! 
Both  nervous  grown,  to  keep  our  spirits  up. 
We  now  and  then  take  down  a  hearty  cup. 
What  shall  we  do  ?     If  Comedy  forsake  us. 
They'll  turn  us  out,  and  no  one  else  will  take  us. 
But,  why  can't  I  be  moral  ? — ^Let  me  try — 
My  heart  thus  pressing — fix'd  my  face  and  eye — 
With  a  sententious  look,  that  nothing  means, 
(Faces  are  blocks  in  sentimental  scenes) 

*  Woodward  (who  hid  no  part  in  the  play)  was  a  good  aotor.  He  died 
17th  April,  1777.  There  is  a  cleTer  foU-length  engraTing  of  him  by  JTArdell,  as 
the  Rne  Gentleman,  in  Lethe ;  alao  a  good  half-length  of  him  by  J.  B:  Smith, 
as  Pelnichio.     His  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  is  at  Petworth. 
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Thus  I  begin — "All  is  not  gold  that  gUttere, 
Pleasure  seems  sweet,  but  proves  a  glass  of  bitters. 
When  Ignorance  enters.  Folly  is  at  hand : 
Learning  is  better  far  than  house  and  land. 
Let  not  your  virtue  trip ;  who  trips  may  stumble. 
And  virtue  is  not  virtue,  if  she  tumble/' 

I  give  it  up— morals  won't  do  for  me ; 
To  make  you  laugh,  I  must  play  tragedy. 
One  hope  remains — hearing  the  maid  was  ill, 
A  Doctor  comes  this  night  to  show  his  skill. 
To  cheer  her  heart,  and  give  your  muscles  motion, 
He,  in  Pive  Draughts  prepar'd,  presents  a  potion : 
A  kind  of  magic  charm — for  be  assur'd. 
If  you  will  swallow  it,  the  maid  is  cur'd : 
But  desperate  the  Doctor,  and  her  case  is. 
If  you  reject  the  dose,  and  make  wry  faces ! 
Tins  truth  he  boasts,  will  boast  it  while  he  lives. 
No  poisonous  drugs  are  mix'd  in  what  he  gives. 
Should  he  succeed,  you'll  give  him  his  degree ; 
If  not,  within  he  will  receive  no  fee ! 
The  College  you,  must  his  pretensions  back. 
Pronounce  him  Regular,  or  dub  him  Quack. 


SHE    STOOPS    TO    CONQUER; 

OB, 

*  THE  MISTAKES  OF  A  NIGHT. 


ACT  THE  FIBST. 

Soaam—A  Chamber  in  an  old-fa^doned  House. 
Enter  Hb8.  HjlBdoastlb  and  Mb.  Habdoastis. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  vow,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  veiy  particular.  Is 
there  a  creature  in  the  whole  country  but  ourselves,  that  does  not 
take  a  trip  to  town  now  and  then,  to  rub  off  the  rust  a  little? 
There's  the  two  Miss  Hoggs,  and  our  neighbour  Mrs.  Origsby,  go  to 
take  a  month's  polishing  every  winter. 

Hard.  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  affectation  to  last  them  the 
whole  year.  I  wonder  why  London  cannot  keep  its  own  fools 
at  home !  In  my  time,  the  follies  of  the  town  crept  slowly  among 
us,  but  now  they  travel  faster  than  a  stage-coach.  Its  fopperies 
come  down  not  only  as  inside  passengers,  but  in  the  veiy  basket. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times  indeed ;  you  have 
been  telling  us  of  them  for  many  a  long  year.  Here  we  live  in 
an  old  rumbling  mansion,  that  looks  for  all  the  world  like  an 
inn,  but  that  we  never  see  company.  Our  best  visitors  are  old 
Mrs.  Oddfish,  the  curate's  wife,  and  little  Cripplegate,  the  lame 
dancing-master;  and  all  our  entertainment  your  old  stories  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  hate  such  old- 
fashioned  trumpery. 
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Hard,  And  I  love  it.  I  love  every  thing  that's  old :  old  firiends, 
old  times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine;  and  I  believe,  Dorothy 
{taking  her  hand),  you'll  own  I  have  been  pretty  fond  of  an  old 
^ife. 

Mn.  Hard.  Lord,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you're  for  ever  at  your 
Dorothy's  and  your  old  wifes.  You  may  be  a  Darby,  but  I'll 
be  no  Joan,  I  promise  you.  I'm  not  so  old  as  you'd  make  me, 
by  more  than  one  good  year.  Add  twenty  to  twenty,  and  make 
money  of  that. 

Hard,  Let  me  see;  twenty  added  to  twenty  makes  just  fitly 
and  seven. 

Mrs.  Hard,  It's  false,  Mr.  Hardcastle;  I  was  but  twenty  when 
I  was  brought  to  bed  of  Tony,  that  I  had  by  Mr.  Lumpkin,  my 
first  husband ;  and  he's  not  come  to  years  of  discretion  yet. 

Hard.  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for  him.  Ay,  you  have 
'taught  him  finely. 

Mr9.  Hard.  No  matter.  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a  good  fortune. 
My  son  is  not  to  live  by  his  learning.  I  don't  think  a  boy  wants 
much  learning  to  spend  fifteen  hundred  a-year. 

Hard.  Learning,  quotha!  a  mere  composition  of  tricks  and 
mischief. 

Mrs.  Hard,  Humour,  my  dear ;  nothing  but  humour.  Come, 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  you  must  allow  the  boy  a  little  humour. 

Hard,  I'd  sooner  allow  him  a  horse-pond.  If  burning  the  foot- 
men's shoes,  frighting  the  maids,  and  worrying  the  kittens  be 
humour,  he  has  it.  It  was  but  yesterday  he  fastened  my  wig 
to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  went  to  make  a  bow,  I  popt 
my  bald  head  in  Mrs.  Frizzle's  face.' 

Mrs,  Hard,  And  am  I  to  blame  P  The  poor  boy  was  always  too 
sickly  to  do  any  good.  A  school  would  be  his  death.  When  he 
comes  to  be  a  little  stronger,  who  knows  what  a  year  or  two's  Latin 
may  do  for  him  P 

Hard,  Latin  for  him  1  A  cat  and  fiddle.  No,  no ;  the  alehouse 
and  the  stable  are  the  only  schools  he'U  ever  go  to. 

Mr9,  Hard.  WeU,   we  must  not  snub  the  poor  boy  now,   for 

>  Thia  inoident  was  but  the  oonnteipiirt  of  a  trick  played  upon  hinuel^  daring  bis 
last  viait  to  Gosfield,  by  the  daughter  of  Lord  GUre. 
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I  believe  we  shan't  have  him  long  among  us.  Any  body  that 
looks  in  his  face  may  see  he's  consumptive. 

Hard,  Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the  symptoms. 

Mrs,  Hard.  He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hard.  Yes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Fm  actually  afraid  of  Ins  lungs. 

Hard.  And  truly  so  am  I;  for  he  sometimes  whoops  like  a 
speaking-trumpet — (Tony  hallooing  behind  the  scenes.) — O,  there  he 
goes — ^a  very  consumptive  figure,  truly. 

BiUer  ToHT,  erouing  the  dage, 

Mrs,  Hard^  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my  charmer?  Won't 
you  give  papa  and  I  a  little  of  your  company,  lovee  P 

Tony.  I'm  in  haste,  mother ;  I  cannot  stay. 

Mrs.  Hard.  You  shan't  venture  out  this  raw  evening,  my  dear ; 
you  look  most  shockingly. 

2b«y.  I  can't  stay,  I  tell  you.  The  Three  Pigeons  expects  me 
down  every  moment.     There's  some  fun  going  forward. 

Hard.  Ay;  the  alehouse,  the  old  place;  I  thought  so. 

Mrs.  Hard.  A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellows. 

Tony.  Not  so  low,  neither.  There's  Dick  Muggins  the  excise- 
man. Jack  Slang  the  horse  doctor,  little  Aminadab  that  grinds  the 
music-box,  and  Tom  Twist  that  spins  the  pewter  platter. 

Mrs.  Hard.  IfTB:^^  my  dear,  disappoint  them  for  one  night  at 
least. 

Tony.  As  for  disappointing  them,  I  should  not  so  much  mind ; 
but  I  can't  abide  to  disappoint  myself. 

Mrs.  Hard.  {Detaining  him.)  You  shan't  go. 

Tony.  1  will,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  say  you  shan't. 

Tony.  We'll  see  which  is  strongest,  you  or  I. 

[EgaJtf  handing  her  out. 

Hard.  {Solus.)  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  only  spoil  each  other. 
But  is  not  the  whole  age  in  a  combination  to  drive  sense  and 
discretion  out  of  doors  ?  There's  my  pretty  darling  Kate !  the 
fashions  of  the  times  have  almost  infected  her  too.  By  living 
a  year  or  two  in  town,  she's  as  fond  of  gauze  and  French  frippery 
as  the  best  of  them. 
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Erder  Hias  HikSDOASTLS. 


Hard,  Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence !  drest  out  as  usual, 
my  Kate.  (Joodnessl  What  a  quantity  of  superfluous  silk  hast 
thou  got  about  thee,  girl !  I  could  never  teach  the  fools  of  this 
age,  that  the  indigent  world  could  be  clothed  out  of  the  trinunings 
of  the  vain. 

MUb  Hard,  You  know  our  agreement.  Sir.  You  allow  me  the 
morning  to  receive  and  pay  visits,  and  to  dress  in  my  own  manner ; 
and  in  the  evening  I  put  on  my  housewife's  dress  to  please  you. 

Hard,  Well,  remember,  I  insist  on  the  terms  of  our  agreement ; 
and,  by  the  bye,  I  believe  I  shall  have  occasion  to  try  your  obedience 
this  very  evening. 

Mi88  Hard.  I  protest.  Sir,  I  don't  comprehend  your  meaning. 

Hard,  Then  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I  expect  the  young 
gentleman  I  have  chosen  to  be  your  husband  from  town  this  very 
day.  I  have  his  father's  letter,  in  which  he  informs  me  his  son 
is  set  out,  and  that  he  intends  to  follow  Iiimself  shortly  after. 

Misa  Hard.  Indeed !  I  wish  I  had  known  something  of  this 
before.  Bless  me,  how  shall  I  behave?  Ifs  a  thousand  to  one 
I  shan't  like  him;  our  meeting  will  be  so  formal,  and  so  like 
a  thing  of  business,  that  I  shall  find  no  room  for  friendship  or 
esteem. 

Hard,  Depend  upon  it,  child.  Til  never  control  your  choice; 
but  Mr.  Marlow,  whom  I  have  pitched  upon,  is  the  son  of  my  old 
friend.  Sir  Charles  Marlow,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so 
often.  The  young  gentleman  has  been  bred  a  scholar,  and  is  designed 
for  an  employment  in  the  service  of  his  country.  I  am  told  he's 
a  man  of  an  excellent  understanding. 

Miss  Hard.  Is  heP 

Hard.  Very  generous. 

Miss  Hard,  I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  Young  and  brave. 

Miss  Hard,  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  And  very  handsome. 

Miss  Hard,  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more  {inssin^  his  hand),  he's 
mine  ;  I'll  have  him. 
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Hard.  And^  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of  the  most  bashfiil  and 
reserved  young  fellows  in  all  the  world. 

MuB  Hard.  Eh  I  you  have  frozen  me  to  death  again.  That  word 
reserved  has  undone  all  the  rest  of  his  accomplishments.  A  reserved 
lover,  it  is  said,  always  makes  a  suspicions  husband. 

Hard.  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom  resides  in  a  breast  that 
is  not  enriched  with  nobler  virtues.  It  was  the  very  feature  in  his 
character  that  first  struck  me. 

Mi9s  Hard.  He  must  have  more  striking  features  to  catch  me,  I 
promise  you.  However,  if  he  be  so  young,  so  handsome,  and  so 
every  thing  as  you  mention,  I  beb'eve  he'll  do  stilL  I  think  TU 
have  him. 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle.  It's  more  than 
an  even  wager  he  may  not  have  you. 

Misa  Hard.  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  mortify  one  so  ?  WeU, 
if  he  refuses,  instead  of  breaking  my  heart  at  his  indifference.  Til 
only  break  my  glass  for  its  flattery,  set  my  cap  to  some  newer  fiEishion, 
and  look  out  for  some  less  difficult  admirer. 

Hard.  Bravely  resolved !  In  the  mean  time  I'll  go  prepare  the 
servants  for  his  reception:  as  we  seldom  see  company,  they 
want  as  much  training  as  a  company  of  recruits  the  first  day's 
muster.  [ExU, 

Miss  Hard.  {Alone.)  Lud,  this  news  of  papa's  puts  me  all  in 
a  flutter.  Young,  handsome ;  these  he  put  last ;  but  I  put  them 
foremost.  Sensible,  good-natured;  I  like  all  that.  But  then 
reserved  and  sheepish,  thaf  s  much  against  him.  Yet  can't  he  be 
cured  of  his  timidity,  by  being  taught  to  be  proud  of  his  wife  ? 
Yes ;  and  can't  I — But  I  vow  I'm  disposing  of  the  husband  before 
I  have  secured  the  lover. 

£nier  Miss  Nbyillb. 

Hiss  Hard.  I'm  glad  you're  come,  Neville,  my  dear.  Tell  me, 
CoBstanoe,  how  do  I  look  this  evening?  Is  there  any  thing 
whimsical  about  me  P  Is  it  one  of  my  well-looking  days,  child  P 
Am  I  in  face  to-day  P 

Miss  Nev.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Yet  now  I  look  again — bless 
me  I — ^sure  no  accident  has  happened  among  the  canary  birds  or  the 
gold  fishes  I  Has  your  brother  or  the  cat  been  meddling  ?  or  has 
the  last  novel  been  too  moving  P 
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Miss  Hard,  No ;  nothing  of  all  tliis.  I  have  been  threatened — 
I  can  scarce  get  it  out — I  have  been  threatened  with  a  lover. 

MUs  Nev.  And  his  name — 

Misa  Hard.  Is  Marlow. 

Mm  Nev,  Indeed  I 

Miss  Hard.  The  son  of  Sir  Charles  Marlow. 

JfftM  Nev.  As  I  live^  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings^ 
my  admirer.  They  are  never  asunder.  I  believe  you  must  have 
seen  him  when  we  lived  in  town. 

Miss  Hard,  Never. 

Miss  Nev.  He's  a  very  singular  character^  I  assure  you.  Among 
women  of  reputation  and  virtue  he  is  the  modestest  man  alive ;  but 
his  acquaintance  give  him  a  very  different  character  among  creatures 
of  another  stamp :  you  understand  me. 

Miss  Hard.  An  odd  character  indeed.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
manage  him.  What  shall  I  do?  Pshaw^  think  no  more  of  him, 
but  trust  to  occurrences  for  success.  But  how  goes  on  your  own 
affair,  my  dear  ?  has  my  mother  been  courting  you  for  my  brother 
Tony  as  usual  P 

Miss  Nev.  I  have  just  come  from  one  of  our  agreeable  tete-i^t&es. 
She  has  been  saying  a  hundred  tender  things^  and  setting  off  her 
pretty  monster  as  the  very  pink  of  perfection. 

Miss  Hard.  And  her  partiality  is  such,  that  she  actually  thinks 
him  so.  A  fortune  like  yours  is  no  small  temptation.  B^des,  as 
she  has  the  sole  management  of  it,  Tm  not  surprised  to  see  her 
unwilling  to  let  it  go  out  of  the  family. 

Miss  Nev.  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly  consists  in  jewels, 
is  no  such  mighty  temptation.  But  at  any  rate,  if  my  dear 
Hastings  be  but  constant,  I  make  no  doubt  to  be  too  hard  for  her 
at  last.  However,  I  let  her  suppose  that  I  am  in  love  with  her 
son ;  and  she  never  once  dreams  that  my  affections  are  fixed  upon 
another. 

Miss  Hard.  My  good  brother  holds  out  stoutly.  I  could  almbst 
love  him  for  hating  you  so. 

Miss  Nev.  It  is  a  good-natured  creature  at  bottom,  and  Fm 
sure  would  wish  to  see  me  married  to  any  body  but  himself. 
But  my  aunt's  bell  rings  for  our  afternoon's  walk  round  the 
improvements.  Aliens !  Courage  is  necessary,  as  our  affairs  are 
critical. 
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Mua  Hard.  "Would  it  were  bed- time,  and  all  were  well." 

[Exeunt. 

Sonra — An  Alekotm  Room. 

Several  Aahb^  Fdlows  vfiih  pfou^  and  tobacco.     Towr  at  the  head  of  the  tabUy  a 
UttU  higher  than  the  rat,  a  maUet  in  hie  hand. 

Omna.  Hurrea !  hurrea !  hurrea  1  bravo  ! 

Krst  Fellow.  Now,  gentlemen,  silence  for  a  song.  The  'Squire 
is  going  to  knock  himself  down  for  a  song. 

Omnes.  Ay,  a  song,  a  song  I 

Ibny.  Then  111  sing  you,  gentlemen,  a  song  I  made  upon  this 
alehouse,  the  Three  Pigeons. 

SONG. 

Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain. 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning, 
Ck)od  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain. 

Gives  ^enus  a  better  discerning. 
Let  them  brag  of  their  heathenish  gods. 

Their  Lethes,  their  Styxes,  and  Stygians, 
Their  Quis,  and  their  Quses,  and  their  Quods, 

The/re  all  but  a  parcel  of  Pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

When  methodist  preachers  come  down, 

A-preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
I^  wager  the  rascals  a  crown. 

They  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 
But  when  you  come  down  with  your  pence. 

For  a  slice  of  their  scurvy  reh'gion, 
I^  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense. 

But  you,  my  good  friend,  are  the  Pigeon. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about. 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever. 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout. 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
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Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare, 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons ; 

But  of  all  the  gay  birds  in  the  air, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroU.' 

Om.ne9.  Bravo,  bravo ! 

Firnt  Fellow.  The  'Squire  has  got  spunk  in  him. 

See.  Fellow.  I  loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekeays  he  never  gives  us 
nothing  that's  low. 

jRltrrf  Fellow.  0  damn  any  thing  that's  low,  I  cannot  bear  it.* 

Fourth  Fellow.  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing  any  time : 
if  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees  in  a  concatenation  accordingly. 

Third  Fellow.  I  like  the  maxum  of  it.  Master  Muggins.  What, 
though  I  am  obligated  to  dance  a  bear,  a  man  may  be  a  gentleman 
for  all  that.  May  this  be  my  poison,'  if  my  bear  ever  dances  but  to 
the  very  genteelest  of  tunes;  "Water  Parted,"  or  "The  minuet  in 
Ariadne." 

Sec.  Fellow.  What  a  pity  it  is  the  'Squire  is  not  come  to  his 
own.  It  would  be  well  for  all  the  publicans  within  ten  miles  round 
of  him. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  so  it  would.  Master  Slang.  I'd  then  show 
what  it  was  to  keep  choice  of  company. 

Sec.  Fellow.  0  he  takes  after  his  own  father  for  that.  To  be 
sure  old  'Squire  Lumpkin  was  the  finest  gentleman  I  ever  set  my 
eyes  on.  For  winding  the  straight  horn,  or  beating  a  thicket  for 
a  hare,  or  a  wench,  he  never  had  his  feUow.  It  was  a  saying  in  the 
place,  that  he  kept  the  best  horses,  dogs,  and  girls,  in  the  whole 
county. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  when  I'm  of  age,  I'll  be  no  bastard,  I  promise 
you.  I  have  been  thinking  of  Bet  Bouncer  and  the  miller's  grey 
mare  to  begin  with.  But  come,  my  boys,  drink  about  and  be 
merry,  for  you  pay  no  reckoning.  Well,  Stingo,  whaf s  the 
matter? 

'  ''We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies  [after  a  dinner  at  Genend  Oglethorpe's]  and 
Goldsmith  sang  Tony  Lumpkin's  song  in  his  oomedy,  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.' " 
— BoswBLL,  by  Cbokeb,  p.  251. 

'  See  these  low  allnaions  explidned  in  Porster's  Ootdtmithy  ii.  121. 

'  See  note  2,  p.  60  of  this  Tolame. 
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EnUr  Landlord. 

Zand.  There  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise  at  the  door. 
They  have  lost  their  way  upo^  the  forest;  and  they  are  talking 
something  about  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Ibny,  As  sure  as  can  be^  one  of  them  most  be  the  gentleman 
thaf  s  coming  down  to  court  my  sister.  Do  they  seem  to  be 
Londoners  ? 

Zand.  I  believe  they  may.     They  look  woundily  like  Frenchmen. 

Ibny.  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way^  and  TU  set  them  right 
in  a  twinkling.  {ISitU  Landlord.)  Gentlemen,  as  they  mayn't  be 
good  enough  company  for  you,  step  down  for  a  moment,  and  Til  be 
with  you  in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon.  {ExximtMob. 

Tony.  {Solus,)  Father-in-law  has  been  calling  me  whelp  and 
hound  this  half-year.  Now  if  I  pleased,  I  could  be  so  revenged 
upon  the  old  grumbletonian.  But  then  Fm  a&aid — ^afraid  of  what? 
I  shall  soon  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  and  let  him  frighten 
me  out  of  that  if  he  can. 

ErUer  Landlord,  amdueUng  Harlow  and  HAsrnrofl. 

Marl.  What  a  tedious  uncomfortable  day  have  we  had  of  it! 
We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles  across  the  country,  and  we  have 
come  above  threescore. 

Hast.  And  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unaccountable  reserve  of  yours, 
that  would  not  let  us  inquire  more  frequently,  on  the  way. 

Marl.  I  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  myself  under  an 
obligation  to  every  one  I  meet,  and  often  stand  the  chance  of  an 
unmannerly  answer. 

Hast.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to  receive  any 
answer. 

Ibf^.  No  offence,  gentlemen.  But  Fm  told  you  have  been 
inquiring  for  one  Mr.  Hardcastle  in  these  parts.  Do  you  know 
what  part  of  the  country  you  are  in  ? 

Hast.  Not  in  the  least.  Sir,  but  should  thank  you  for  information. 

Ibny.  Nor  the  way  you  came? 

Hast.  No,  Sir ;  but  if  you  can  inform  us 

Tony.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  neither  the  road  you  are 
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goings  nor  where  you  are^  nor  the  road  you  came^  the  first  thing  I 
have  to  inform  you  is,  that — ^you  have  lost  your  way. 

Marl,  We  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that. 

Timy.  Pkray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  the  place  from 
whence  you  cameP 

Marl,  That's  not  necessary  towards  directing  us  where  we  are 
to  go. 

Tonif,  No  offence ;  but  question  for  question  is  all  fair,  you 
know. — ^Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not  this  same  Hardcastle  a  cross- 
grained,  old-&8hioned,  whimsical  fellow,  with  an  ugly  face,  a 
daughter,  and  a  pretty  son? 

Hast,  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman ;  but  he  has  the  family 
you  mention. 

Tony,  The  daughter,  a  tall,  trapesing,  trolloping,  talkative  may- 
pole— ^the  son,  a  pretty,  well-bred,  agreeable  youth,  that  everybody 
is  fond  of  P 

Marl,  Our  information  differs  in  this.  The  daughter  is  said  to  be 
well-bred,  and  beautiful ;  the  son  an  awkward  booby,  reared  up  and 
spoiled  at  his  mother's  apron-string. 

Ibny.  He-he-hem ! — Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  have  to  tell  you  is, 
that  you  won't  reach  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house  this  night,  I  believe. 

Ha9t,  Unfortunate! 

T(my.  It's  a  damn'd  long,  dark,  boggy,  dirty,  dangerous  way. 
Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr.  HardcasUe's  I  {Winking 
upon  ^4^  Landlord.)  Mr.  Hardcastle's,  of  Quagmire  Marsh,  you 
understand  me. 

Land.  Master  Hardcastle's  I  Lock-a-daisy,  my  masters,  you're 
come  a  deadly  deal  wrong  I  When  you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hiU,  you  should  have  crossed  down  Squash  Lane. 

Marl,  Cross  down  Squash  Lane  I 

Land.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward,  till  you  came  to 
four  roads. 

Marl.  Gome  to  where  four  roads  meet? 

Tbnjf.  Ay ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only  one  of  them. 

Marl.  O,  Sir,  you're  facetious. 

Toi^.  Then  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go  sideways,  till  you 
come  upon  Crackskull  C!ommon :  there  you  must  look  sharp  for 
the  track  of  the  wheel,  and  go  forward  till  you  come  to  farmer 
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Morrain^s  bani.  C!omiiig  to  the  fanner's  bam,  you  are  to  torn  to 
the  right,  aiid  then  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right  about  again, 
till  yon  find  out  the  old  mill — 

Marl,  Zounds,  man  I  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the  longitude  I 

Ha8t.  What's  to  be  done,  Marlow  ? 

Marl.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception ;  though  perhaps 
the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Land.  Alack,  master,  we  have  but  one  spare  bed  in  the  whole 
house. 

Tony.  And  to  my  knowledge,  that's  taken  up  by  three  lodgers 
abready.  {After  a  pause^  inwhich  the  rest  seem  disconcerted.)  I  have 
hit  it.  Don't  you  think.  Stingo,  our  landlady  could  accommodate 
the  gentlemen  by  the  fire-side,  with three  chairs  and  a  bolster  ? 

Hast.  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fire-side. 

Marl.  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bolster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you  ? — ^then,  let  me  see — ^what  if  you  go  on  a 
mile  further,  to  the  Buck's  Head;  the  old  Buck's  Head  on  the  hill, 
one  of  the  best  inns  in  the  whole  county  ? 

Hast.  O  ho !  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure  for  this  night, 
however. 

Land.  {Apart  to  Tony.)  Sure,  you  ben't  sending  them  to  your 
father's  as  an  inn,  be  you  P 

Tony.  Mum,  you  fool  you.  Let  them  find  that  out.  {To  them.) 
Tou  have  only  to  keep  on  straight  forward,  till  you  come  to  a  large 
old  house  by  the  road  side.  You'll  see  a  pair  of  large  horns  over 
the  door.  Thaf  s  the  sign.  Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly 
about  you. 

Hast.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  servants  can't  miss  the 
way? 

Tony.  No,  no :  but  I  tell  you,  though,  the  landlord  is  rich,  and 
going  to  leave  off  business ;  so  he  wants  to  be  thought  a  gentleman, 
saving  your  presence,  he  I  he !  he  I  He'll  be  for  giving  you  his 
company ;  and,  ecod,  if  you  mind  him,  he'll  persuade  you  that  his 
mother  was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  peace. 

Land.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but  a  keeps  as  good 
wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the  whole  country. 

Marl.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we  shall  want  no  further 
connection.     We  are  to  turn  to  the  right,  did  you  say  ? 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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Hmy.  Noj  no ;  straight  forward.  Til  just  step  myself,  and  show 
yon  a  piece  of  the  way.     {lb  the  Landlord.)     Mum  1 

Land.  Ah,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweety  pleasant damnM 

mischievous  son  of  a  whore.  [MmmL 


ACT   THE    SECOND. 

Sours— iin  (HdrfathMmtd  Hcmm. 
Enier  HARDOiflTLi,  foUowtd  by  three  or  four  awkward  Serruts. 

Hard.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  perfect  in  the  table  exercise  I  have 
been  teaching  you  these  three  days.  You  all  know  your  posts  and 
your  places,  and  can  show  that  you  have  been  used  to  good  company, 
without  ever  stirring  from  home. 

Omnea,  Ay,  ay. 

Hard.  When  company  comes  you  are  not  to  pop  out  and  stare, 
and  then  run  in  again,  like  frighted  rabbits  in  a  warren. 

Omnes,  No,  no. 

Hard,  You,  Diggory,  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  bam,  are  to 
make  a  show  at  the  side-table;  and  you,  Roger,  whom  I  have 
advanced  from  the  plough,  are  to  place  yourself  behind  my  chair. 
But  you're  not  to  stand  so,  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets.  Take 
your  hands  from  your  pockets,  Roger;  and  from  your  head,  you 
blockhead  you.  See  how  Diggory  carries  his  hands.  They're  a 
little  too  stiff,  indeed,  but  that's  no  great  matter. 

I}ujf.  Ay,  mind  how  I  hold  them.  I  learned  to  hold  my  hands 
this  way  when  I  was  upon  dnll  for  the  militia.  And  so  being  upon 
drill 

Hard.  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Diggory.  You  must  be  all 
attention  to  the  guests.  You  must  hear  us  talk,  and  not  think  of 
talking ;  you  must  see  us  drink,  and  not  think  of  drinking ;  you 
must  see  us  eat,  and  not  think  of  eating. 

Di^.  By  the  laws,  your  worship,  that's  parfectly  impossible. 
Whenever  Diggory  sees  yeating  going  forward,  ecod  he's  always 
wishing  for  a  mouthful  himself. 

Hard.  Blockhead  1  Is  not  a  belly-full  in  the  kitchen  as  good  as  a 
belly-full  in  the  parlour?     Stay  your  stomach  with  that  reflection. 
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Dig.  Ecod,  I  thank  your  worship.  Til  make  a  shift  to  stay  my 
stomach  with  a  slice  of  cold  beef  in  the  pantiy. 

Hard.  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative. — ^Then,  if  I  happen  to  say 
a  good  thing,  or  tell  a  good  story  at  table,  you  mast  not  all  burst 
oat  a-laughing,  as  if  you  made  part  of  the  company. 

Dig,  Then  eood  your  worship  must  not  tell  the  story  of  Ould 
Grouse  in  the  gun-room :  I  can't  help  laughing  at  that— he  I  he ! 
he  I — for  the  soid  of  me.  We  have  laughed  at  that  these  twenty 
years — ^ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Hard.  Ha  1  ha  I  ha  I  The  story  is  a  good  one.  Well,  honest 
Diggory,  you  may  laugh  at  that — but  still  remember  to  be  attentive. 
Suppose  one  of  the  company  should  call  for  a  glass  of  wine,  how 
will  you  behave?  A  glass  of  wine.  Sir,  if  you  please,  {io  Digoory). 
— ^Eh,  why  don't  you  move  ? 

Dig.  Ecod,  your  worship,  I  never  have  courage  till  I  see  the 
eatables  and  drinkables  brought  upo'  the  table,  and  then  Tm  as 
baold  as  a  lion. 

Hard.  What,  will  nobody  move  ? 

FirH  Servant.  Vm  not  to  leave  this  pleace. 

Sec.  Servant.  Tm  sure  ifs  no  pleace  of  mine. 

2X.  Servant.  Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Dig.  Wauns,  and  I'm  sure  it  canna  be  mine. 

Hard.  Ton  numskulls !  and  so  while,  like  your  betters,  you  are 
quarrelling  for  places,  the  guests  must  be  starved.  O  you  dunces  ! 
I  find  I  must  begin  all  over  again— —But  don't  I  hear  a  coach  drive 
into  the  yard?  To  your  posts,  you  blockheads.  I'll  go  in  the 
mean  time  and  give  my  old  friend's  son  a  hearty  reception  at 
the  gate.  [BeU  Habdoastub. 

Dig.  By  the  elevens,  my  pleace  is  gone  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Roger.  I  know  that  my  pleace  is  to  be  every  where. 

First  Servant.  Where  the  devil  is  mine  ? 

Sec.  Servant.  My  pleace  is  to  be  no- where  at  all ;  and  so  I'ze  go 
about  my  business. 

[Enunt  Senranta,  runniiig  about  €U  if  frighted^  diferent  wa^, 

JBwUt  Serraat  with  eandUSf  tikowing  in  Haelow  cmd  Hastimob. 

Servant.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  very  welcome  I     This  way. 
Hast.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  welcome  once  more, 

q2 
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Charles^  to  the  comforts  of  a  clean  room  and  a  good  fire.  Upon 
my  wordy  a  veiy  welLlooking  house ;  antique  but  creditable. 

Marl,  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion.  Having  first  ruined 
the  master  by  good  house-keepings  it  at  last  comes  to  levy  contribu- 
tions as  an  inn. 

HmL  As  you  say^  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay  all  these 
fineries,  I  have  often  seen  a  good  sideboard,  or  a  marble  chimney- 
piece,  though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  inflame  a  reckoning 
confoundedly. 

MarL  Travellers,  Qeorge,  must  pay  in  all  places ;  the  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for  luxuries,  in  bad  inns 
you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Hatt.  You  have  lived  very  much  among  them.  In  truth,  I  have 
been  often  surprised,  that  you  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world, 
with  your  natural  good  sense,  and  your  many  opportunities,  could 
never  yet  acquire  a  requisite  share  of  assurance. 

MarL  The  Englishman's  malady.  But  tell  me,  George,  where 
could  I  have  learned  that  assurance  you  talk  of?  My  life  has  been 
chiefly  spent  in  a  college  or  an  inn,  in  seclusion  from  that  lovely 
part  of  the  creation  that  chiefly  teach  men  confidence.  I  don't 
know  that  I  was  ever  familiarly  acquainted  with  a  single  modest 
woman,  except  my  mother — ^Bnt  among  females  of  another  class,  you 
know 

HasL  Ay,  among  them  you  are  impudent  enough  of  all 
conscience. 

Marl.  They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

East.  But  in  the  company  of  women  of  reputation,  I  never  saw 
such  an  idiot,  such  a  trembler;  you  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  you 
wanted  an  opportunity  of  stealing  out  of  the  room. 

Marl.  Why,  man,  thaf  s  because  I  do  want  to  steal  out  of  the 
room.  Faith,  I  have  often  formed  a  resolution  to  break  the  ice,  and 
rattle  away  at  any  rate.  But  I  don't  know  how,  a  single  glance 
from  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  has  totally  overset  my  resolution.  An  im- 
pudent feUow  may  counterfeit  modesty,  but  Til  be  hanged  if  a 
modest  man  can  ever  counterfeit  impudence. 

Hast.  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  fine  things  to  them,  that  I 
have  heard  you  lavish  upon  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn,  or  even  a  coUege 
bed-maker 
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Marl.  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  £ne  things  to  them;  they  freeze, 
they  petrify  me.  They  may  talk  of  a  comet,  or  a  burning  mountain, 
or  some  such  bagateUe ;  but  to  me,  a  modest  woman,  drest  out  in 
all  her  finery,  is  the  most  tremendous  object  of  the  whole  creation. 

ffasL  Ha  1  ha !  ha  I  At  this  rate,  man,  how  can  you  ever  expect 
to  marry? 

Marl.  Never;  unless,  as  among  kings  and  princes,  my  bride 
were  to  be  courted  by  proxy.  If,  indeed,  like  an  eastern  bridegroom, 
one  were  to  be  introduced  to  a  wife  he  never  saw  before,  it  might 
be  endured.  But  to  go  through  all  the  terrors  of  a  formal  courtship, 
together  with  the  episode  of  aunts,  grandmothers,  and  cousins,  and 
at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad  staring  question  of.  Madam,  will  you 
marry  me  ?    No,  no,  that's  a  strain  much  above  me,  I  assure  you. 

Hast.  I  pity  you.  But  how  do  you  intend  behaving  to  the  lady 
you  are  come  down  to  visit  at  the  request  of  your  father  P 

Marl.  As  I  behave  to  all  other  ladies.  Bow  very  low,  answer 
yes  or  no  to  all  her  demands — ^But  for  the  rest,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
venture  to  look  in  her  face  till  I  see  my  father's  again. 

Hast.  I'm  surprised  that  one  who  is  so  warm  a  friend  can  be  so 
cool  a  lover. 

Marl.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my  chief  inducement 
down  was  to  be  instrumental  in  forwarding  your  happiness,  not  my 
own.  Miss  Neville  loves  you,  the  family  don't  know  you ;  as  my 
friend  you  are  sure  of  a  reception,  and  let  honour  do  the  rest. 

Hast  My  dear  Marlow  I  but  I'll  suppress  the  emotion.  Were  I 
a  wretch,  meanly  seeking  to  carry  off  a  fortune,  you  should  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  I  would  apply  to  for  assistance.  But  Miss 
Neville's  person  is  aU  I  ask,  and  that  is  mine,  both  from  her  deceased 
father's  consent,  and  her  own  inclination. 

Marl.  Happy  man!  You  have  talents  and  art  to  captivate  any 
woman.  I'm  doom'd  to  adore  the  sex,  and  yet  to  converse  with  the 
only  part  of  it  I  despise.  This  staminer  in  my  address,  and  this 
awkward  prepossessing  visage  of  mine,  can  never  permit  me  to 
soar  above  the  reach  of  a  milliner's  'prentice,  or  one  of  the  duchesses 
of  Drury-lane.    Pshaw  !  this  fellow  here  to  interrupt  us. 
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EnUr  HABDOifiTLi. 

Hard.  Gentlemen^  once  more  you  are  heartily  welcome.  Which 
is  Mr.  Marlow  ?  Sir,  you  are  heartily  welcome.  If  s  not  my  way, 
you  see,  to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire.  I  like  to 
give  them  a  hearty  reception  in  the  old  style  at  my  gate.  I  like  to 
see  their  horses  and  trunks  taken  care  of. 

MarL  {Aside,)  He  has  got  our  names  from  the  servants  already. 
{To  him.)  We  approve  your  caution  and  hospitality.  Sir.  {To 
HASTDfos.)  I  have  been  thinking,  George,  of  changing  our 
travelling  dresses  in  the  morning.  I  am  grown  confoundedly 
ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard.  I  beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you^ll  use  no  ceremony  in  this  house. 

East.  I  fancy,  Charles,  you're  right :  the  first  blow  is  half  the 
battle.    I  intend  opening  the  campaign  with  the  white  and  gold. 

Hard.  Mr.  Marlow — Mr.  Hastings — gentlemen — ^pray  be  under 
no  constraint  in  this  house.  This  is  Liberty-hall,  gentlemen.  You 
may  do  just  as  you  please  here. 

MarL  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too  fiercely  at  first, 
we  may  want  ammunition  before  it  is  over.  I  think  to  reserve  the 
embroidery  to  secure  a  retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr.  Marlow,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  we  went  to  besiege  Denain.  He 
first  summoned  the  garrison 

MarL  Don't  you  think  the  ventre  d^or  waistcoat  will  do  with  the 
plain  brown  ? 

Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of 
about  five  thousand  men 

Had.  I  think  not :  brown  and  yellow  mix  but  very  poorly. 

Hard.  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you,  he  summoned  the 
garrison,  which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men»— 

MarL  The  girls  like  finery. 

Hard.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men,  well 
appointed  with  stores,  ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war. 
Now,  says  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood 
next  to  him — ^You  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks — FU  pawn 
my  dukedom,  says  he,  but  I  take  that  garrison  without  spilling  a 
drop  of  blood.     So 
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Marl.  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  gave  ns  a  glass  of  punch  in 
the  mean  time ;  it  would  help  us  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  Sir !  {Aside.)  This  is  the  most  unaccountable  kind 
of  modesty  I  ever  met  with. 

Marl.  Yes,  Sir,  punch.  A  glass  of  warm  punch,  after  our  journey, 
will  be  comfortable.    This  is  Liberty-hall,  you  know. 

Hard.  Here's  a  cup.  Sir. 

Marl.  {Ande.)  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty-hall,  will  only  let 
us  have  just  what  he  pleases. 

Hard.  {Taking  the  cup.)  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to  your  mind.  I 
have  prepared  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  I  believe  you'll  own  the 
ingredients  are  tolerable.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me. 
Sir?  Here,  Mr.  Marlow,  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 
{JMnJks.) 

Marl.  {Aside.)  A  very  impudent  fellow  this  I  but  he's  a  cha< 
racter,  and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.  Sir,  my  service  to  you. 
{Drinh.) 

Hast.  {Aside).  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us  his  company, 
and  forgets  that  he's  an  innkeeper  before  he  has  learned  to  be 
a  gentleman. 

Marl.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old  Mend,  I  suppose 
you  have  a  good  deal  of  business  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Warm 
work,  now  and  then,  at  elections,  I  suppose. 

Hard.  No,  Sir,  I  have  long  given  that  work  over.  Since  our 
betters  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  electing  each  other,  there  is 
no  business  "  for  us  that  sell  ale." 

Hast.  So,  then,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  I  fretted 
myself  about  the  mistakes  of  government,  like  other  people ;  but 
finding  myself  every  day  grow  more  angry,  and  the  government 
growing  no  better,  I  left  it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more 
trouble  my  head  about  Hyder  Ally,  or  Ally  Cawn,  than  about  AUy 
Croker.     Sir,  my  service  to  you. 

Hast.  So  that  with  eating  above  stairs,  and  drinking  below,  with 
receiving  your  friends  within,  and  amusing  them  without,  you  lead  a 
good  pleasant  bustling  life  of  it. 

Hard.  I  do  stir  about  a  great  deal,  that's  certain.  Half  the 
differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this  very  parlour. 
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Marl.  {After  drinking.)  And  you  have  an  argument  in  your  cup^ 
old  gentleman^  better  than  any  in  Westminster-hall. 

Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little  philosophy. 

Marl.  [Aside.)  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  an 
innkeeper's  philosophy. 

IlasL  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  attack  them  on 
eveiy  quarter.  If  you  find  their  reason  manageable,  you  attack  it 
with  your  philosophy  j  if  you  find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attack 
them  with  this.    Here's  your  health,  my  philosopher.     {Drinke.) 

Hard.  Good,  very  good,  thank  you;  hal  ha!  hal  Your 
generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene,  when  he  fought 
the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade,     You  shall  hear. 

Marl.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  believe  it's  almost  time 
to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your  philosophy  got  in  the  house 
for  supper ! 

Hard.  l^Qit  supper.  Sir  1  {Aside.)  Was  ever  such  a  request  to  a 
man  in  his  own  house  ? 

Marl.  Yes,  Sir,  supper.  Sir ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appetite.  I  shall 
make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

Ilard.  {Aside.)  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my  eyes  beheld. 
(To  him.)  Why,  really.  Sir,  as  for  supper,  I  can't  well  tell.  My 
Dorothy  and  the  cook-maid  settle  these  things  between  them.  I 
leave  these  kind  of  things  entirely  to  them. 

Marl.  You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hard.  Entirely.  By  the  bye,  I  believe  they  are  in  actual  consul- 
tation upon  what's  for  supper  this  moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Marl.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their  privy- 
council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.  When  I  travel  I  always  choose  to 
regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the  cook  be  called.  No  ofience  I 
hope.  Sir  ? 

Hard.  O  no.  Sir,  none  in  the  least ;  yet  I  don't  know  how ;  our 
Bridget,  the  cook-maid,  is  not  very  communicative  upon  these 
occasions.  Should  we  send  for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of 
the  house. 

Hast.  Let's  see  your  list  of  the  larder  then.  I  ask  it  as  a  favour. 
I  always  match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Marl.  (2b  HAttDCASTLE,  who  looks  at  them  with  surprise.)  Sir,  he's 
very  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 
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Uard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here.  Here,  Boger, 
bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-nighf  s  supper :  I  believe  if  s  drawn 
out. — ^Your  manner,  Mr.  Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle. 
Colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a  saying,  of  his,  that  no  man  was  sure  of 
his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it. 

Hoit.  {Aside.)  All  upon  the  high  ropes  I  His  uncle  a  colonel !  we 
shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  lef  s 
hear  the  biQ  of  fare. 

Marl.  {Pertuing.)  What's  hereP  For  the  first  course;  for  the 
second  course;  for  the  dessert.  The  devil.  Sir,  do  you  think  we 
have  brought  down  the  whole  Joiners'  Company,  or  the  corporation 
of  Bedford,  to  eat  up  such  a  supper  ?  Two  or  three  little  things, 
clean  and  comfortable  will  do. 

Hoit.  But  lef  s  hear  it. 

Marl.  {Beading,)  For  the  first  course  at  the  top,  a  pig,  and 
prune  sauce. 

Hast.  Damn  your  pig,  I  say. 

Marl.  And  damn  your  prune  sauce,  say  I. 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry,  pig  with 
prune  sauce  is  very  good  eating. 

Marl.  At  the  bottom,  a  calf's  tongue  and  brains. 

Hast.  Let  your  brains  be  knocked  out,  my  good  Sir,  I  don't  like 
them. 

Marl.  Or  you  may  clap  them  on  a  plate  by  themselves.     I  do. 

Hard.  {Aside.)  Their  impudence  confounds  me.  {To  them.) 
Gentlemen,  you  are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you  please. 
Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter,  gentlemen  ? 

Marl.  Item.  A  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and  sausages,  a 
Florentine,  a  shaking  pudding,  and  a  dish  of  tiff — taff— taffety  cream. 

Hast.  Confound  your  made  dishes ;  I  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss 
in  tliis  house  as  at  a  green  and  yellow  dinner  at  the  French 
Ambassador's  table.     I'm  for  plain  eating. 

Hard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing  you  like,  but  if 
there  be  anything  you  have  a  particular  fancy  to 

Marl.  Why,  really.  Sir,  your  biQ  of  fare  is  so  exquisite,  that  any 
one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  another.  Send  us  what  you  please. 
So  much  for  supper.  And  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and 
properly  taken  care  of. 
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Hard,  I  entreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You  shall  not  stir 
a  step. 

MarL  Leave  that  to  you!  I  protest.  Sir,  you  must  excuse  me,  I 
always  look  to  these  things  myself. 

Hard,  I  must  insist,  Sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy  on  that 
head. 

MarL  You  see  Fm  resolved  on  it,  {Aride,)  A  very  troublesome 
fellow  this,  as  I  ever  met  with. 

Hard,  Well,  Sir,  Tm  resolved  at  least  to  attend  you.  {Ande.) 
This  may  be  modem  modesty,  but  I  never  saw  anything  look  so  like 
old-fashioned  impudence.  [Exewiu  Maklow  and  Hardoastlb. 

Hast.  {Alone.)  So  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to  grow 
troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  at  those  assiduities  which  are 
meant  to  please  him  P — Ha  1  what  do  I  see  P  Miss  Neville,  by  all 
that's  happy  I 

EnUr  MiS8  Niville. 

Miss  Nev.  My  dear  Hastings!  To  what  unexpected  good 
fortune,  to  what  accident,  am  I  to  ascribe  this  happy  meeting  P 

HasL  Bather  let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as  I  could  never  have 
hoped  to  meet  my  dearest  Constance  at  an  inn. 

Mis8  Nev.  An  inn  I  sure  you  mistake :  my  aunt,  my  guardian, 
lives  here.     What  could  induce  you  to  think  this  house  an  inn  P 

HasL  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,  with  whom  I  came  down,  and  I, 
have  been  sent  here  as  to  an  inn,  I  assure  you.  A  young  feUow, 
whom  we  accidentally  met  at  a  house  hard  by,  directed  us  hither. 

Miss  Nev.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  of  my  hopeful  cousin's  tricks, 
of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so  often ;  ha  I  ha !  ha  I 

HasL  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  you  P  he  of  whom  I  have 
such  just  apprehensions  P 

Miss  Nev.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  I  assure  you. 
You'd  adore  him  if  you  knew  how  heartily  he  despises  me.  My 
aunt  knows  it  too,  and  has  undertaken  to  court  me  for  him,  and 
actually  begins  to  think  she  has  made  a  conquest. 

HasL  Thou  dear  dissembler !  You  must  know,  my  Constance, 
I  have  just  seized  this  happy  opportunity  of  my  friend's  visit  here 
to  get  admittance  into  the  family.  The  horses  that  carried  us  down 
are  now  fatigued  with  their  journey,  but  they'll  soon  be  refreshed; 
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and  then,  if  my  dearest  girl  will  trust  in  her  fidthfnl  Hastings,  we 
shaU  soon  be  landed  in  France,  where  even  among  slaves  the  laws 
of  marriage  are  respected.* 

Mm  Nev.  I  have  often  told  yon,  that  though  ready  to  obey  yon, 
I  yet  should  leave  my  littb  fortune  behind  with  rdactance.  The 
greatest  part  of  it  was  left  me  by  my  nnde,  the  India  director,  and 
chiefly  consists  in  jewels.  I  have  been  for  some  time  persuading 
my  aunt  to  let  me  wear  them.  I  fancy  Fm  very  near  succeeding. 
The  instant  they  are  put  into  my  possession,  you  shall  find  me 
ready  to  make  them  and  myself  yours. 

Hoit.  Perish  the  baubles !  Youi  person  is  all  I  desire.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  Mend  Marlow  must  not  be  let  into  his  mistake.  I 
know  the  strange  reserve  of  his  temper  is  snch,  that  if  abruptly 
informed  of  it,  he  would  instantly  quit  the  house  before  our  plan 
was  ripe  for  execution. 

MiM  Nev,  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the  deception  ?  Miss 
Hardcastle  is  just  returned  from  walking ;  what  if  we  still  continue 
to  deceive  him  P ^This,  this  way [They  confer, 

EnierUABJjoir. 

Marl.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people  tease  me  beyond 
bearing.  My  host  seems  to  think  it  ill  manners  to  leave  me  alone, 
and  so  he  claps  not  only  himself  but  his  old-fashioned  wife  on  my 
back.  They  talk  of  coming  to  sup  with  us  too;  and  then,  I 
suppose,  we  are  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the  rest  of  the  fsunily . 
— ^What  have  we  got  here  ? 

ffast.  My  dear  Charles  I  Let  me  congratulate  you ! — ^The  most 
fortunate  accident ! — Who  do  you  think  is  just  alighted  P 

Marl.  Cannot  guess. 

Ha^t.  Our  mistresses,  boy.  Miss  Hardcastle  and  Miss  Neville. 
Oive  me  leave  to  introduce  Miss  Constance  Neville  to  your 
acquaintance.      Happening  to   dine  in   the  neighbourhood,   they 

*  ''The  Duke  of  Glouceeter,  for  whom,  in  conseqaeooe  of  the  Bojal  Marriage  Act^ 
some  public  aympalh  j  existed,  was  present  the  first  night  of  representation  ;  whether 
from  previous  intimation  of  a  passage  in  the  play  does  not  appear.  But  when  Hastings 
uttered  the  speech,  'we  shall  soon  be  landed  in  Franoe^  where  even  among  slaves 
the  laws  of  marriage  are  respected,*  it  was  instantly  applied  to  his  Boyal  Highness  by 
the  audience,  and  several  rounds  of  applause  testified  their  feeling  for  his  situation.*' 
— Psioe's  Life  of  OoUUmiihy  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 
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called  on  their  return  to  take  fresh  horses  here.  Miss  Hardcastie 
has  just  stept  into  the  next  room,  and  will  be  back  in  an  instant. 
Wasn't  it  lucky?  ehl 

Marl.  {Aside,)  I  have  been  mortified  enough  of  all  conscience, 
and  here  comes  something  to  complete  my  embarrassment. 

EasL  Well,  but  wasn't  it  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the  world  ? 

Marl.  Oh !  yes.  Very  fortunate — a  most  joyful  encounter — 
But  our  dresses,  George,  you  know  are  in  disorder — ^What  if  we 
should  postpone  the  happiness  till  to-morrow  ? — ^To-morrow  at  her 
own  house — It  will  be  every  bit  as  convenient — and  rather  more 
respectful — ^To-morrow  let  it  be.  [Offering  to  go. 

Miss  Nev.  By  no  means.  Sir.  Tour  ceremony  will  displease  her. 
The  disorder  of  your  dress  will  show  the  ardour  of  your  impatience. 
Besides,  she  knows  you  are  in  the  house,  and  will  permit  you  to 
see  her. 

Marl,  01  the  devil  I  how  shall  I  support  it?  Hem!  hem! 
Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  You  are  to  assist  me^  you  know.  I 
shall  be  confoundedly  ridiculous.  Yet,  hang  it  I  TU  take  courage. 
Hem! 

ITasL  Pshaw,  man !  ifs  but  the  first  plunge,  and  all's  over. 
She's  but  a  woman,  you  know. 

Marl.  And  of  all  women,  she  that  I  dread  most  to  encounter. 

Enter  Miss  Habsoastlb,  at  returned  from  vaikmg,  a  bonnety  Jbc 

HasL  {Introducing  them.)  Miss  Hardcastie.  Mr.  Marlow.  I'm 
proud  of  bringing  two  persons  of  such  merit  together,  that  only 
want  to  know,  to  esteem  each  other. 

Mise  Hard.  {Aside.)  Kow  for  meeting  my  modest  gentleman 
with  a  demure  face,  and  quite  in  his  own  manner.  {After  a  pcntse, 
in  which  he  appears  very  uneasy  and  disconcerted.)  I'm  glad  of 
your  safe  arrival.  Sir.  I'm  told  you  had  some  accidents  by 
the  way. 

Marl.  Only  a  few.  Madam.  Yes,  we  had  some.  Yes,  Madam^ 
a  good  many  accidents,  but  should  be  sorry — Madam— or  rather 
glad  of  any  accidents — that  are  so  agreeably  concluded.     Hem ! 

Hast.  {To  him.)  You  never  spoke  better  in  your  whole  life. 
Keep  it  up,  and  I'll  insure  you  the  victory. 

Miss  Hard.  I'm  afraid  you  flatter,  Sir.     You  that  have  seen  ao 
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much  of  the  finest  company,  can  find  little  entertainment  in  an 
obscoie  corner  of  the  country. 

Marl.  {Gathering  courage.)  I  have  lived,  indeed,  in  the  world. 
Madam;  but  I  have  kept  very  little  company.  I  have  been  but  an 
observer  upon  life.  Madam,  while  others  were  enjoying  it. 

Mui  Nev.  But  that,  I  am  told,  is  the  way  to  enjoy  it  at  last. 

Host.  {To  him.)  Cicero  never  spoke  better.  Once  more,  and  you 
are  confirmed  in  assurance  for  ever. 

MarL  {To  him.)  Heml  Stand  by  me,  then,  and  when  I'm 
down,  throw  in  a  word  or  two  to  set  me  up  again. 

Mu9  Hard.  An  observer,  like  yon,  upon  life  were,  I  fear,  dis- 
agreeably employed,  since  you  must  have  had  much  more  to  censure 
than  to  approve. 

MarL  Pardon  me.  Madam.  I  was  always  willing  to  be  amused. 
The  folly  of  most  people  is  rather  an  object  of  mirth  than  uneasiness. 

Hast.  {To  him.)  Bravo,  bravo.  Never  spoke  so  well  in  your 
whole  life.  WeU,  Miss  Hardcastle,  I  see  that  you  and  Mr.  Marlow 
are  going  to  be  very  good  company.  I  believe  our  being  here  will 
but  embarrass  the  interview. 

MarL  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We  like  your  company 
of  all  things.  {To  him.)  Zounds  I  George,  sure  you  won't  go  ?  how 
can  you  leave  us  ? 

Hast.  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversation,  so  we'll  retire  to 
the  next  room.  {To  him.)  You  don't  consider,  man,  that  we  are  to 
manage  a  little  tete-a^iete  of  our  own.  [Euwa. 

Miss  Hard.  {After  a  pause.)  But  you  have  not  been  wholly  an 
observer,  I  presume,  Sir :  the  ladies,  I  should  hope,  have  employed 
some  part  of  your  addresses. 

MarL  {Relapsing  into  timidity.)  Pardon  me.  Madam,  I — ^I — I — 
as  yet  have  studied — only — to — deserve  them. 

Miss  Hard.  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very  worst  way  to  obtain 
them. 

MarL  Perhaps  so.  Madam.  But  I  love  to  converse  only  with 
the  more  grave  and  sensible  part  of  the  sex.  But  I'm  afraid  I  grow 
tiresome. 

Miss  Hard.  Not  at  all.  Sir;  there  is  nothing  I  like  so  much  as 
grave  conversation  myself;  I  could  hear  it  for  ever.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  been  surprised  how  a  man  of  sentiment  could  ever 
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admire  those  light  airy  pleasures,  where  nothing  reaches  the 
heart. 

MarL  It's a  disease— of  the  mind,  Madam.     In  the  vaiietj 

of  tastes  there  must  he  some  who,  wanting  a  relish for ^um 

— a — um. 

MUs  Hard.  I  understand  you.  Sir.  There  must  be  some  who, 
wanting  a  relish  for  refined  pleasures,  pretend  to  despise  what  thej 
are  incapable  of  tasting. 

MarL  My  meaning.  Madam,  but  infinitely  better  expressed.  And 
I  can't  help  observing a 

Miss  Hard.  {Aside,)  Who  could  ever  suppose  this  fellow  impu- 
dent upon  some  occasions  I  {To  him.)  You  were  going  to  observe^ 
Sir 

MarL  I  was  observing,  madam — I  protest.  Madam,  I  forget 
what  I  was  going  to  observe. 

Miss  Hard.  {Aside.)  I  vow  and  so  do  I.  (2b  him^  You  were 
observing,  Sir,  that  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy — something  about 
hypocrisy,  Sir. 

MarL  Yes,  Madam.  In  this  age  of  hypocrisy  there  are  few  who 
upon  strict  inquiry  do  not — a — a — a — 

Miss  Hard.  I  understand  you  perfectly.  Sir. 

MarL  {Aside.)  Egad  !  and  that's  more  than  I  do  myself. 

Miss  Hard.  You  mean  that  in  this  hypocritical  age  there  are  few 
that  do  not  condemn  in  public  what  they  practise  in  private,  and 
think  they  pay  every  debt  to  virtue  when  they  praise  it. 

Marl.  True,  Madam;  those  who  have  most  virtue  in  their 
mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their  bosoms.  But  I'm  sure  I  tire 
you,  Madam. 

Miss  Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  Sir  i  there's  something  so  agreeable 
and  spirited  in  your  manner,  such  life  and  force — pray.  Sir, 
go  on. 

MarL  Yes,  Madam.     I  was  saying ^that  there  are  some  oc- 

casions, — ^when  a  total  want  of  courage.  Madam,  destroys  all  the 
-and  puts  us     >■  upon  i 


Miss  Hard.  I  agree  with  you  entirely ;  a  want  of  courage  upon 
some  occasions  assumes  the  appearance  of  ignorance,  and  betrays  us 
when  we  most  want  to  excel.     I  beg  you'll  proceed. 

MarL  Yes,  Madam.     Morally   speaking,    madam— But    I    see 
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Miss  Neville  expecting  us  in  the  next  room.  I  would  not  intrude 
for  the  world. 

Miss  Hard.  I  protest^  Sir^  I  never  was  more  agreeably  entertained 
in  all  my  life.    Pray  go  on. 

Marl.  Yes,  Madam^  I  was But  she  beckons  us  to  join  her. 

Madam^  shall  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  attend  you? 

Miss  Hard.  Well  then.  Til  follow. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has  done  for 
me.  [EsiL 

Miss  Hard.  (Alone.)  Ha  I  ha  1  ha  I  W^a  there  ever  such 
a  sober,  sentimental  interview  ?  Vm  certain  he  scarce  looked  in 
my  face  the  whole  time.  Tet  the  fellow,  but  for  his  unaccountable 
bashfulness,  is  pretty  well  too.  He  has  good  sense,  but  then  so 
buried  in  his  fears,  that  it  fatigues  one  more  than  ignorance.  If 
I  could  teach  him  a  little  confidence,  it  would  be  doing  somebody 
that  I  know  of  a  piece  of  service.  But  who  is  that  somebody  ? 
That,  faith,  is  a  question  I  can  scarce  answer.  iSaat. 

Enter  Towr  and  Hiss  Nxyilli,  foUowd  by  Miifi.  Hakdoastlb  and  HAsmros. 

Ibny.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  Ck)usin  Ck)n  P  I  wonder  you're 
not  ashamed  to  be  so  very  engaging. 

Miss  Nev.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to  one's  own  relations, 
and  not  be  to  blame. 

Ton^.  Ay,  but  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation  you  want  to  make 
me,  though;  but  it  won't  do.  I  tell  you,  Ck)usin  Con,  it  won't 
do;  so  I  beg  you'll  keep  your  distance,  I  want  no  nearer  relation- 
ship. [SUfcUowty  eoqudting  him  to  the  back  jwne. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well !  I  vow,  Mr.  Hastings,  you  are  very  entertaining. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London, 
and  the  fashions,  though  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Hasl.  Never  there  I  You  amaze  me!  From  your  air  and 
manner,  I  concluded  you  had  been  bred  all  your  life  either  at 
Banelagh,  St.  James's,  or  Tower  Wharf. 

Mrs.  Hard.  O I  Sir,  you're  only  pleased  to  say  so.  We  country 
persons  can  have  no  manner  at  all.  I'm  in  love  with  the  town,  and 
that  serves  to  raise  me  above  some  of  our  neighbouring  rustics ; 
but  who  can  have  a  manner,  that  has  never  seen  the  Pantheon,  the 
Grotto  Gardens,  the  Borough,  and  such  places  where  the  nobility 
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chiefly  resort  P  All  I  can  do  is  to  enjoy  London  at  second-hand.  I 
take  care  to  know  every  tete-a-tete  from  the  Scandalous  Magazine, 
and  have  all  the  fashions,  as  they  come  out,  ina  letter  from  the  two 
Miss  Rickets  of  Crooked  Lane.  Pray  how  do  you  like  this  head, 
Mr.  Hastings  ? 

Hoit.  Extremely  elegant  and  degagee,  upon  my  word,  Madam. 
Your  friseur  is  a  Frencliman,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  Hard.^  I  protest,  I  dressed  it  myself  from  a  print  in  the 
Ladies'  Memorandum-book  for  the  last  year. 

Hast.  Indeed  I  Such  a  head  in  a  side-box  at  the  playhouse  would 
draw  as  many  gazers  as  my  Lady  Mayoress  at  a  city  ball. 

MfB.  Hard,  I  vow,  since  inoculation  began,  there  is  no  such  thing 
to  be  seen  as  a  plain  woman ;  so  one  must  dress  a  little  particular, 
or  one  may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

Hast.  But  that  can  never  be  your  case.  Madam,  in  any  dress. 
{Bowing.) 

Mrs.  Hard.  Yet,  what  signifies  my  dressing  when  I  have  such  a 
piece  of  antiquity  by  my  side  as  Mr.  Hardcastle :  all  I  can  say  will 
never  argue  down  a  single  button  from  his  clothes.  I  have  often 
wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  great  flaxen  wig,  and  where  he  was 
bald,  to  plaster  it  over  like  my  Lord  Pately,  with  powder. 

Hast.  You  are  right.  Madam ;  for,  as  among  the  ladies  there  are 
none  ugly,  so  among  the  men  there  are  none  old. 

Mrs.  Hard.  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer  was  ?  Why,  with 
his  usual  Gothic  vivacity,  he  said  I  only  wanted  him  to  throw  off 
his  wig  to  convert  it  into  a  tele  for  my  own  wearing. 

Hast.  Intolerable  I  At  your  age  you  may  wear  what  you  pleas^ 
and  it  must  become  you. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Pray,  Mr.  Hastings,  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  most 
fashionable  age  about  town  P 

Hast.  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode ;  but  Tm  told  the 
ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fifty  for  the  ensuing  winter. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Seriously.   Then  I  shaU  be  too  young  for  the  fashion. 

Hast.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels  till  she's  past  forty. 
For  instance.  Miss  there,  in  a  polite  circle,  would  be  considered 
as  a  child,  as  a  mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs.  Hard.  And  yet  Mrs.  Niece  thinks  herself  as  much  a  woman, 
and  is  as  fond  of  jewels,  as  the  oldest  of  us  all. 
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Had.  Your  niece,  is  she  P  And  that  young  gentleman,  a  brother 
of  jour's,  I  should  presume? 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  sion.  Sir.  They  are  contracted  to  each  other. 
Observe  their  little  sports.  They  fall  in  and  out  ten  times  a-day, 
as  if  they  were  man  and  wife  already.  {To  thetn)  Well,  Tony, 
child,  what  soft  things  are  you  saying  to  your  cousin  Constance  this 
evening  P 

Tony.  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things;  but  that  it's  very  hard 
to  be  foUowed  about  so.  Ecod !  Fve  not  a  place  in  the  house  now 
ihafs  left  to  myself,  but  the  stable. 

Mr9.  Hard.  Never  mind  him.  Con,  my  dear.  He's  in  another 
story  behind  your  back. 

Mu8  Net).  There's  something  generous  in  my  cousin's  manner. 
He  £ed]s  out  before  faces  to  be  forgiven  in  private. 

Tony.  Thaf  s  a  damned  confounded — crack. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ah  I  he's  a  sly  one.  Don't  you  think  they're  like 
each  other  about  the  mouth,  Mr.  Hastings?  The  Blenkinsop 
mouth  to  a  T.  They're  of  a  size  too.  Back  to  back,  my  pretties, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  may  see  you.    Gome,  Tony. 

Tony.  You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I  tell  you.     (Meatmimg,) 

Mu8  Nev,  O  lud  I  he  has  almost  cracked  my  head. 

Mrs.  Hard.  O,  the  monster  I  For  shame,  Tony.  You  a  man, 
and  behave  so  I 

Tony.  If  I'm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin.  Ecod  I  I'll  not  be 
made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  I'm  to  get  for  the 
pains  I  have  taken  in  your  education  ?  I  that  have  rocked  you  in 
your  cradle,  and  fed  that  pretty  mouth  with  a  spoon !  Did  not  I 
work  that  waistcoat  to  make  you  genteel  P  Did  not  I  prescribe  for 
you  every  day,  and  weep  while  the  receipt  was  operating  P 

Tony.  Ecod !  you  had  reason  to  weep,  for  you  have  been  dosing 
me  ever  since  I  was  bom.  I  have  gone  through  every  receipt  in 
the  Complete  Huswife  ten  times  over;  and  you  have  thoughts  of 
coursing  me  through  Quincy  next  spring.  But,  ecod  I  I  tell  you, 
I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good,  viper  P  Wasn't  it  all 
for  your  good  P 

Tony.  1  wish  you'd  let  me  and  my  good  alone,  then.     Snubbing 
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this  way  when  Tin  in  spirits.  If  I'm  to  have  any  good,  let  it  come 
of  itself;  not  to  keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it  into  one  so. 

Mrs,  Hard,  That's  false ;  I  never  see  you  when  you're  in  spirits. 
No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to  the  alehouse  or  kennel.  I'm  never  to  be 
delighted  with  your  agreeable  wild  notes,  unfeeling  monster  I 

Tony,  Ecod  I  mamma,  your  own  notes  are  the  wildest  of  the  two. 

Mrs,  Hard,  Was  ever  the  like  ?  But  I  see  he  wants  to  break  my 
heart ;  I  see  he  does. 

Host,  Dear  Madam,  permit  me  to  lecture  the  young  gentleman  a 
little.     I'm  certain  I  can  persuade  him  to  his  duty. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  I  must  retire.  Come,  Constance,  my  love. 
You  see,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  wretchedness  of  my  situation :  was  ever 
poor  woman  so  plagued  with  a  dear,  sweet,  pretty,  provoking, 
undutiful  boy  ?  [EiKemi  Mes.  Haukustu  amd  Mbb  Nxtilul 

HAflmros,  Tout. 

Tony  {singing).  "There  was  a  young  man  riding  by,  and  fain 

would  have  his  will.    Bang  do  didlo  dee." Don't  mind  her. 

Let  her  cry.  If  s  the  comfort  of  her  heart.  I  have  seen  her  and 
sister  cry  over  a  book  for  an  hour  together;  and  they  said  they 
liked  the  book  the  better  the  more  it  made  them  cry. 

Hast,  Then  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies,  I  find,  my  pretty 
young  gentleman  P 

Tony.  That's  as  I  find  'um. 

Hast.  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing,  I  dare  answer? 
And  yet  she  appears  to  me  a  pretty  well-tempered  girl. 

Tony,  That's  because  you  don't  know  her  as  well  as  I.  Ecod ! 
I  know  every  inch  about  her ;  and  there's  not  a  more  bitter  can- 
tanckerous  toad  in  all  Christendom. 

Hast,  [Aside,)  Pretty  encouragement  this  for  a  lover ! 

Tony,  I  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of  that.  She  has  as  many 
tricks  as  a  hare  in  a  thicket,  or  a  colt  the  first  day's  breaking. 

Hast,  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 

Tony,  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  she's  with  her  playmate, 
she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  in  a  gate. 

Hast,  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about  her  that  charma 
me. 
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Tony,  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little,  she  kicks  up,  and  you're 
flung  in  a  ditch. 

HasL  Well,  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little  beauty. — Yes,  you 
must  allow  her  some  beauty. 

Hmy.  Bandbox  I  She's  all  a  made-up  thing,  mun.  Ah  !  could 
you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of  these  parts,  you  might  then  talk  of 
beauty.  Ecod,  she  has  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and  cheeks  as 
broad  and  red  as  a  pulpit  cushion.     She'd  make  two  of  she. 

ffasL  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that  would  take  this  bitter 
bargain  off  your  hands  ? 

Tony.  Anon. 

Hast.  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take  Miss  Neville,  and 
leave  you  to  happiness  and  your  dear  Betsy  ? 

Tony.  Ay;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend,  for  who  would  take 
Jierf 

Hast.  I  am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me.  111  engage  to  whip  her  off 
to  France,  and  you  shall  never  hear  more  of  her. 

Tony.  Assist  you  I  Ecod  I  will,  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood. 
I'll  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to  your  chaise  that  shall  trundle  you  off  in 
a  twinkling,  and  may  be  get  you  a  part  of  her  fortin  beside,  in  jewels, 
that  you  little  dream  of. 

HmL  My  dear  'squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Tony.  Come  along,  then,  and  you  shall  see  more  of  my  spirit 
before  you  have  done  with  me.     {Singing.) 

"  We  are  the  boys 
That  fears  no  noise 
Where  the  thundering  cannons  roar." 

[Bxeimi. 


ACT  THE  THIED. 

Enter  Hardoastle  alone. 


Hard.  What  could  my  old  friend  Sir  Charles  mean  by  recom- 
mending his  son  as  the  modestest  young  man  in  town  P  To  me  he 
appears  the  most  impudent  piece  of  brass  that  ever  spoke  with  a 
tongue.     He  has  taken  possession  of  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire-side 

r2 
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already.  He  took  o£f  his  boots  in  the  parlour^  and  desired  me  to 
see  them  taken  care  of.  Fm  desirous  to  know  how  his  impadence 
affects  my  daughter.     She  will  certainly  be  shocked  at  it* 

EmJttT  Mdb  Hakiwabtli,  flainiif  draaed. 

Hard.  Well,  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed  your  dress,  as  I 
bid  you ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  there  was  no  great  occasion. 

Miss  Hard,  I  find  such  a  pleasure.  Sir,  in  obeying  your  commands^ 
that  I  take  care  to  observe  them  without  ever  debating  their 
propriety. 

Hard.  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  you  some  cause, 
particularly  when  I  recommended  my  modest  gentlemen  to  you  as  a 
lover  to-day. 

Miss  Hard.  You  taught  me  to  expect  something  extraordinaiy, 
and  I  find  the  original  exceeds  the  description. 

Hard,  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life !  He  has  quite  con- 
founded all  my  faculties  I 

Miss  Hard.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it :  and  a  man  of  the 
world  too ! 

Hard.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad — ^what  a  fool  was  I,  to  think  a 
young  man  could  learn  modesty  by  travelling.  He  might  as  soon 
learn  wit  at  a  masquerade. 

Miss  Hard.  It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 

Hard.  A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  company  and  a  French 
dancing-master. 

Miss  Hard.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa  I  A  French  dancing-master 
could  never  have  taught  him  that  timid  look — that  awkward  address 
— that  bashful  manner — 

Hard.  "Whose  look  ?  whose  manner,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Mr.  MarloVs  :  his  mauvaise  ionte,  his  timidity,  struck 
me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hard.  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you ;  for  I  think  him  one  of 
the  most  brazen  first  sights  that  ever  astonished  my  senses. 

Miss  Hard.  Sure,  Sir,  you  rally!  I  never  saw  any  one  so 
modest. 

Hard.  And  can  you  be  serious  ?  I  never  saw  such  a  bouncing, 
swaggering  puppy  since  I  was  bom.  Bully  Dawson  was  but  a  fool 
to  liim. 
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Mi9$  Hard,  Surprising  I  He  met  me  with  a  respectful  bow,  a 
stammering  Yoice,  and  a  look  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Hard,  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly  air,  and  a  familiarity 
that  made  my  blood  freeze  again. 

Mi98  Hard,  He  treated  me  with  diffidence  and  respect ;  censured 
the  manners  of  the  age ;  admired  the  prudence  of  girls  that  never 
laughed ;  tired  me  with  apologies  for  being  tiresome ;  then  left  the 
room  with  a  bow,  and  ''  Madam,  I  would  not  for  the  world  detain 
you.'' 

Hard,  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me  all  his  life  before ;  asked 
twenty  questions,  and  never  waited  for  an  answer;  interrupted  my 
best  remarks  with  some  silly  pun ;  and  when  I  was  in  my  best  story 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  he  asked  if  I  had 
not  a  good  hand  at  making  punch.  Yes,  Kate,  he  asked  your  father 
if  he  was  a  maker  of  punch  ! 

Miss  Hard,  One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 

Hard.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shown  himself,  Vm  determined  he 
shall  never  have  my  consent. 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I  take  him,  he  shall 
never  have  mine. 

Hard.  In  one  thing  then  we  are  agreed — ^to  reject  him. 

Miss  Hard,  Yes  :  but  upon  conditions.  For  if  you  should  find 
him  less  impudent,  and  I  more  presuming — if  you  find  him  more 
respectful,  and  I  more  importunate — ^I  don't  know — ^the  fellow  is 
well  enough  for  a  man — Certainly,  we  don't  meet  many  such  at  a 
horse-race  in  the  country. 

Hard,  If  we  should  find  him  so But  thafs  impossible.    The 

first  appearance  has  done  my  business.  I'm  seldom  deceived  in 
that. 

Miss  Hard,  And  yet  there  may  be  many  good  qualities  under 
that  first  appearance. 

Hard,  Ay,  when  a  girl  finds  a  fellow's  outside  to  her  taste,  she 
then  sets  about  guessing  the  rest  of  his  furniture.  With  her,  a 
smooth  face  stands  for  good  sense,  and  a  genteel  figure  for  every 
virtue. 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope.  Sir,  a  conversation  begun  with  a  com- 
pliment to  my  good  sense,  won't  end  with  a  sneer  at  my  under- 
standing? 
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Hard,  Pardon  me^  Kate.  But  if  young  Mr.  Brazen  can  find  the 
art  of  reconciling  contradictions,  he  may  please  us  both^  perhaps. 

Mm  Hard.  And  as  one  of  us  must  be  mistaken,  what  if  we  go  to 
make  further  discoveries  ? 

Hard.  Agreed.     But  depend  on't  Fm  in  the  right. 

Miss  Hard,  And  depend  on't  Tm  not  much  in  the  ^Tong. 

[Exnmt, 
Enter  Toht,  running  in  wiik  a  eatikd. 

Tony.  EcodI  I  have  got  them.  Here  they  are.  My  cousin 
Con's  necklaces,  bobs  and  alL  My  mother  shan't  cheat  the  poor 
souls  out  of  their  fortin  neither.     O I  my  genus  is  that  youP 

EnUr  Hastihos. 

Hast.  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  managed  with  your  mother  ? 
I  hope  you  have  amused  her  with  pretending  love  for  your  cousin, 
and  that  you  are  willing  to  be  reconciled  at  last  P  Our  horses  will 
be  refreshed  in  a  short  time,  and  we  shall  soon  be  ready  to  set  off. 

Tony,  And  here's  something  to  bear  your  charges  by  the  way 
{giving  the  casket) ;  your  sweetheart's  jewels.  Keep  them  and  hang 
those,  I  say,  that  would  rob  you  of  one  of  them. 

Hast,  But  how  have  you  procured  them  from  your  mother  P 

Tony.  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs.  I  procured 
them  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  If  I  had  not  a  key  to  every  drawer  in 
mother's  bureau,  how  could  I  go  to  the  alehouse  so  often  as  I  do  P 
An  honest  man  may  rob  himself  of  his  own  at  any  time. 

Hast.  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But  to  be  plain  with  you; 
Miss  Neville  is  endeavouring  to  procure  them  from  her  aunt  this 
very  instant.  If  she  succeeds,  it  will  be  the  most  delicate  way  at 
least  of  obtaining  them. 

Tony,  Well,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how  it  will  be.  But  I 
know  how  it  will  be  well  enough ;  she'd  as  soon  part  with  the  only 
sound  tooth  in  her  head. 

Hast,  But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resentment,  when  she  finds 
she  has  lost  them. 

Tony.  Never  you  mind  her  resentment,  leave  me  to  manage  that 
I  don't  value  her  resentment  the  bounce  of  a  cracker.  Zounds ! 
here  they  are.     Morrice  I  Prance  I  [Sat  Hawwo. 
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TovT,  Mbs.  Hardoabtlk,  and  Miss  Nsvilli. 

Mrs,  Hard,  Indeed^  Ck)]istaiice^  you  amaze  me.  Sach  a  girl  as 
you  want  jewels  !  It  will  be  time  enough  for  jewels,  mj  dear, 
twenty  years  hence,  when  your  beauty  begins  to  want  repairs. 

MUa  Nev.  But  what  will  repair  beauty  at  forty,  will  certainly 
improve  it  at  twenty,  madam. 

Mrs.  Hard,  Yours,  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none.  That  natural 
blush  is  beyond  a  thousand  ornaments.  Besides,  child,  jewels  are 
quite  out  at  present.  DonH  you  see  half  the  ladies  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, my  lady  Kill-day-light,  and  Mrs.  Crump,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  carry  their  jewels  to  town,  and  bring  nothing  but  paste  and 
marcasites  back. 

Miss  Nev.  But  who  knows.  Madam,  but  somebody  that  shall  be 
nameless  would  like  me  best  with  all  my  little  finery  about  me  P 

Mrs,  Hard,  Consult  your  glass  my  dear,  and  then  see  if  with 
such  a  pair  of  eyes,  you  want  any  better  sparklers.  What  do  you 
think,  Tony,  my  dear?  does  your  cousin  Con.  want  any  jewels  in 
your  eyes  to  set  off  her  beauty  ? 

Tbifjf.  That's  as  thereafter  may  be. 

Miss  Nev.  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it  would  obb'ge  me. 

Mrs.  Hard.  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  rose  and  table-cut  things. 
They  would  make  you  look  like  the  court  of  King  Solomon  at  a 
puppet-show.  Besides,  I  believe,  I  can't  readily  come  at  them 
They  may  be  missing,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

Tony.  {Apart  to  Mrs.  Ha&dcastle.)  Then  why  don't  you  tell  her 
so  at  once,  as  she's  so  longing  for  them  ?  Tell  her  they're  lost. 
If  s  the  only  way  to  quiet  her.  Say  they're  lost,  and  call  me  to 
bear  witness. 

Mrs.  Hard.  {Jpart  to  Tony.)  You  know,  my  dear,  I'm  only 
keeping  them  for  you.  So  if  I  say  they're  gone,  you'll  bear  me 
witness,  will  you  ?     He  I  he  1  he  ! 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Ecod  I  I'll  say  I  saw  them  taken  out  with 
my  own  eyes. 

Miss  Nev.  I  desire  them  but  for  a  day,  madam.  Just  to  be 
permitted  to  show  them  as  relics,  and  then  they  may  be  locked  up 
again. 
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Mrs,  Hard.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear  Constance,  if  I  could 
find  them  you  should  have  them.  They're  missing,  I  assure  you. 
Lost,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  we  must  have  patience  wherever  they 
are. 

Miss  Nev.  I'll  not  believe  it  1  this  is  but  a  shallow  pretence  to 
deny  me.  I  know  they  are  too  valuable  to  be.  so  slightly  kept,  and 
as  you  arc  to  answer  for  the  loss — 

Mrs.  Hard.  Don't  be  alarmed,  Constance.  If  they  be  lost,  I 
must  restore  an  equivalent.  But  my  son  knows  they  are  missing, 
and  not  to  be  found. 

Ibny.  That  I  can  bear  witness  to.  They  are  missing,  and  not  to 
be  found ;  Til  take  my  oath  on't. 

Mrs.  Hard,  You  must  learn  resignation,  my  dear;  for  though  we 
lose  our  fortune,  yet  we  should  not  lose  our  patience.  See  me,  how 
calm  I  am. 

Miss  Nev.  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at  the  misfortunes  of 
others. 

Mrs.  Hard,  Now  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good  sense  should 
waste  a  thought  upon  such  trumpery.  We  shall  soon  find  them ; 
and  in  the  meantime  you  shall  make  use  of  my  garnets  till  your 
jewels  be  found. 

Miss  Nev,  I  detest  garnets. 

Mrs.  Hard.  The  most  becoming  things  in  the  world  to  set  off  a 
clear  complexion.  You  have  often  seen  how  well  they  look  upon 
me :  You  shaU  have  them.  [^^a^ 

Miss  Nev.  I  dislike  them  of  all  things.  You  shan't  stir. — ^Was 
ever  anything  so  provoking,  to  mislay  my  own  jewels,  .and  force  me 
to  wear  her  trumpery. 

Ton^.  Don't  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you  the  garnets,  take  what 
you  can  get.  The  jewels  are  your  own  already.  I  have  stolen  them 
out  of  her  bureau,  and  she  does  not  know  it.  Fly  to  your  spark, 
he'll  tell  you  more  of  the  matter.    Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Miss  Nev.  My  dear  cousin  I 

Tony.  Vanish.  She's  here,  and  has  missed  them  already.  [RtU 
Miss  Neville.]  Zounds  I  how  she  fidgets  and  spits  about  like  a 
Catherine  wheel. 
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EmUtr  Mb8.  Hardoastls. 

Jfr9.  Hard.  Gonfdsion !  thieves  !  robbers  !  we  are  cheated, 
plundered,  broke  open,  undone. 

Tony.  Whafs  the  matter,  whafs  the  matter,  mamma?  I  hope 
nothing  has  happened  to  any  of  the  good  family  I 

Mrs,  Hard,  We  are  robbed.  My  bureau  has  been  broken  open, 
the  jewels  taken  out,  and  I'm  undone. 

Tony.  Oh!  is  that  all?  Hal  ha!  ha!  By  the  laws,  I  never 
saw  it  acted  better  in  my  life.  Ecod,  I  thought  you  was  mined  in 
earnest,  ha !  ha  !  ha  I 

Mrs.  Hard.  Why,  boy,  I  am  mined  in  earnest.  My  bureau  has 
been  broke  open,  and  all  taken  away. 

Tony.  Stick  to  that:  ha  I  ha!  ha!  stick  to  that.  I'll  bear 
witness,  you  know ;  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  precious,  the  jewels 
are  gone,  and  I  shall  be  ruined  for  ever. 

Tony.  Sure  I  know  they  are  gone,  and  I  am  to  say  so. 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me.    They're  gone,  I  say. 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me  for  to  laugh,  ha  1  ha  I 
I  know  who  took  them  well  enough,  ha  I  ha  I  ha ! 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead,  that  can't  tell 
the  difference  between  jest  and  earnest  ?  I  tell  you  I'm  not  in 
jest,  booby. 

Tony.  Thaf  s  right,  thaf  s  right ;  you  must  be  in  a  bitter  passion, 
and  then  nobody  will  suspect  either  of  us.  I'll  bear  witness  that 
they  are  gone. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  cross-grained  bmte,  that 
won't  hear  me?  Can  you  bear  witness  that  you're  no  better  than 
a  fool  ?  Was  ever  poor  woman  so  beset  with  fools  on  one  hand, 
and  thieves  on  the  other  P 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Bear  witness  again,  you  blockhead  you,  and  I'll  turn 
you  out  of  the  room  directly.  My  poor  niece,  what  will  become  of 
her?  Do  you  laugh,  you  unfeeling  bmte,  as  if  you  enjoyed  my 
distress? 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 
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Mr9.  Hard.  Do  you  insult  me,  monster  ?  Til  teach  you  to  vex 
your  mother,  I  will. 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that.      \He  runs  off^  ehefoUotos  him. 

BiUer  H188  Habooabtli  and  Maid. 

Misi  Hard.  YHuit  an  unaccountable  creature  is  that  brother  of 
mine,  to  send  them  to  the  house  as  an  inn,  ha  I  ha  I  I  don't  wonder 
at  his  impudence. 

Maid.  But  what  is  more  Madam,  the  young  gentleman,  as  you 
passed  by  in  your  present  dress,  asked  me  if  you  were  the  bar-maid  ? 
He  mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid.  Madam. 

Mi98  Hard.  Did  heP  Then  as  I  live  Fm  resolved  to  keep  up 
the  delusion.  Tell  me.  Pimple,  how  do  you  like  my  present  dress  ? 
DonH  you  think  I  look  something  like  Clierry  in  the  Beaux 
Stratagem  P 

Maid.  If  s  the  dress.  Madam,  that  every  lady  wears  in  the 
country,  but  when  she  visits  or  receives  company. 

Mu9  Hard.  And  are  you  sure  he  does  not  remember  my  face  or 
person? 

Maid.  Certain  of  it. 

Miss  Hard.  I  vow  I  thought  so ;  for  though  we  spoke  for  some 
time  together,  yet  his  fears  were  such,  that  he  never  once  looked  up 
during  the  interview.  Indeed,  if  he  had,  my  bonnet  would  have 
kept  him  from  seeing  me. 

Maid:  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping  him  in  his  mistake  ? 

Miu  Hard.  In  the  first  place;  I  shall  be  Been,  and  that  is  no 
small  advantage  to  a  girl  who  brings  her  &ce  to  market.  Then  I 
shall  perhaps  make  an  acquaintance,  and  thafs  no  small  victory 
gained  over  one  who  never  addresses  any  but  the  wildest  of  her  sex. 
But  my  cliief  aim  is  to  take  my  gentleman  off  his  guard,  and,  like 
an  invisible  champion  of  romance,  examine  the  giant's  force  before 
I  o£fer  to  combat. 

Maid.  But  are  you  sure  you  can  act  your  part,  and  disguise  your 
voice  so  that  he  may  mistake  that,  as  he  has  already  mistaken  your 
person  P 

Mi98  Hard.  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  have  got  the  true  bar 
cant — ^Did  your  honour  call  ? — ^Attend  the  Lion  there — Pipes  and 
tobacco  for  the  Angel. — ^The  Lamb  has  been  outrageous  this 
half  liour. 
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Maid.  It  will  do.  Madam.    But  he's  here.  IEkUVlaih. 

Enter  Kkauiw, 

Marl.  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the  house!  I  have 
scarce  a  moment's  repose.  If  I  go  to  the  best  room,  there  I  find 
my  host  and  his  story :  if  I  fly  to  the  gallery,  there  we  have  my 
hostess  with  her  cnrtsey  down  to  the  ground.  I  have  at  last  got 
a  moment  to  myself,  and  now  for  recollection.       [Walks  and  muses. . 

Miss  Sard.  Did  you  call.  Sir  ?     Did  your  honour  call  ? 

Marl.  (Musing.)  As  for  Miss  HardcasUe,  she's  too  grave  and 
sentimental  for  me. 

iRss  Hard.  Did  your  honour  call?  [8ke  still  places  herself 
before  Urn,  he  turning  aroay. 

Marl.  No,  child  {fusing).  Besides,  from  the  glimpse  I  had  of 
her,  I  think  she  squints. 

Miss  Hard.  I'm  sure.  Sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 

Marl.  No,  no  {musing).  I  have  pleased  my  father,  however,  by 
coming  down,   and  111  to-morrow    please  myself  by  returning. 

[Taking  out  his  tablets  and  perusing. 

Miss  Hard.  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  called.  Sir  P 

Marl.  I  tell  you,  no. 

Miss  Hard.  I  should  be  glad  to  know.  Sir.  We  have  such  a 
parcel  of  servants  I 

Marl.  No,  no,  I  tell  you  {looks  full  in  her  face).  Yes,  child, 
I  think  I  did  call.  I  wanted — I  wanted — ^I  vow,  child,  you  are 
vastly  handsome. 

Miss  Hard.  O  la.  Sir,  you'll  make  one  ashamed. 

Marl.  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly,  mahcious  eye.  Yes,  yes,  my 
dear,  I  did  call.  Have  you  got  any  of  your — a — ^what  d'ye  call  it 
in  the  house  P 

Miss  Hard.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  out  of  tliat  these  ten  days. 

Marl.  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to  very  little  purpose. 
Suppose  I  should  call  for  a  taste,  just  by  way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar 
of  your  lips ;  perhaps  I  might  be  disappointed  in  that  too. 

Miss  Hard.  Nectar  I  nectar  I  That's  a  liquor  there's  no  call  for 
in  these  parts.  Trench,  I  suppose.  We  keep  no  French  wines 
here.  Sir. 

Marl.  Of  true  English  growth,  I  assure  you. 
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Mis9  Hard.  Then  if  s  odd  I  should  not  know  it.  We  brew  all 
eorts  of  wines  in  this  house,  and  I  have  lived  here  these  eighteen 
years. 

MarL  Eighteen  years  I  Why,  one  would  think,  child,  you  kept 
the  bar  before  you  were  bom.     How  old  are  you  P 

Mu8  Hard.  O !  Sir,  I  must  not  teU  my  age.  They  say  women 
and  music  should  never  be  dated. 

•  Marl.  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  can't  be  much  above  forty 
{approaching).  Yet  nearer  I  don't  think  so  much  {approaeUdfig). 
By  coming  close  to  some  women,  they  look  younger  still ;  but  when 
we  come  very  dose  indeed — [aUempting  to  kiss  Aer). 

Miss  Hard.  Pray,  Sir,  keep  your  distance.  One  would  think  you 
wanted  to  know  one's  age  as  they  do  horses,  by  mark  of  mouth. 

Marl.  I  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely  ill.  If  you  keep 
me  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  possible  you  and  I  can  be  ever 
acquainted  P 

Miss  Hard.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquabted  with  you  P  I  want 
no  such  acquaintance,  not  I.  Fm  sure  you  did  not  treat  Miss 
Ilardcastle,  that  was  here  awhile  ago,  in  this  obstropalous  manner, 
m  warrant  me,  before  her  you  looked  dashed,  and  kept  bowing  to 
the  ground,  and  talked,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  you  was  before  a 
justice  of  peace. 

Marl.  [Aside.)  Egad,  she  has  hit  it,  sure  enough !  {lb  Aer)  In 
awe  of  her,  child p  Hal  ha  1  ha!  A  mere  awkward  squinting 
thing;  no,  no.  I  find  you  don't  know  me.  I  laughed  and  rallied 
her  a  little ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  be  too  severe.  No,  I  could 
not  be  too  severe,  curse  me  I 

Miss  Hard.  0 1  then.  Sir,  you  are  a  favourite,  I  find,  among  the 
ladies  P 

Marl.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favourite.  And  yet  hang  me,  I 
don't  see  what  they  find  in  me  to  follow.  At  the  Ladies'  Club  in 
town  I'm  call'd  their  agreeable  Battle.  Battle,  child,  is  not  my 
real  name,  but  one  I'm  known  by.  My  name  is  Solomons ;  Mr. 
Solomons,  my  dear,  at  your  service.     {Offering  to  salute  Aer.) 

Miss  Hard.  Hold,  sir,  you  are  introducing  me  to  your  club, 
not  to  yourself.  And  you're  so  great  a  favourite  there,  you 
sayP 

Marl.  Yes,  my  dear.  There's  Mrs.  Mantrap,  Lady  Betty  Blackleg, 
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the  Coontess  of  Sligo,  Mrs.  Langhoms,  old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,^ 
and  your  humble  servant,  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Jfiw  Hard.  Then  it  is  a  very  merry  place,  I  suppose? 

Marl.  Tes,  as  merry  as  cards^  supper,  wine,  and  old  women  can 
make  us. 

Miss  Hard.  And  their  agreable  Battle,  ha  1  ha !  ha ! 

Marl.  {Aside.)  Egad !  I  don't  quite  like  this  chit.  She  looks 
knowing,  methinks.     You  laugh,  child  P 

Miss  Hard.  I  can't  but  laugh,  to  think  what  time  they  all  have  for 
minding  their  work  or  their  family. 

Marl.  (Aside.)  All's  well ;  she  don't  laugh  at  me.  {To  her.)  Do 
gou  ever  work,  child  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  sure.  There's  not  a  screen  or  a  quilt  in  the 
whole  house  but  what  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Marl.  Odso !  then  you  must  show  me  your  embroidery.  I  em- 
broider and  draw  patterns  myself  a  little.  If  you  want  a  judge  of 
your  work,  you  must  apply  to  me.     {Seizing  her  hand.) 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  but  the  colours  do  not  look  well  by  candle-light. 
Yon  shall  see  all  in  the  morning.     {Struggling.) 

Marl.  And  why  not  now,  my  angel  ?  Such  beauty  fires  beyond 
the  power  of  resistance. — ^Pshaw !  the  father  here !  My  old  luck  : 
I  never  nicked  seven  that  I  did  not  throw  ames  ace  three  times 
ioUowiug.  [EaoU  Maklow. 

Enter  Habdoastlb,  who  atanda  in  miirprm. 

Hard.  So,  Madam.  So  I  find  this  is  your  modest  lover.  This 
is  your  humble  admirer,  that  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
only  adored  at  himible  distance.  Kate,  Kate,  art  thou  not  ashamed 
to  deceive  your  father  so  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Never  trust  me,  dear  papa,  but  he's  still  the  modest 
man  I  first  took  him  for ;  you'U  be  convinced  of  it  as  well  as  I. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,   I  believe  his  impudence  is 

*  The  aUoAon  here  was  to  an  actual  club  (the  ''Albemarle  Street")  recently 
eafeabltshed,  of  which  ladieB  as  weU  as  gentlemen  were  privileged  to  be  members,  and 
the  introdndion  of  Miss  Biddy  Bnckskin  was  resented  by  Horace  Walpole  and  others 
belongXDg  to  the  club  as  an  attack  on  their  friend  and  feUow-member,  Miss  Lloyd. 
Goldsmith,  in  the  mannacript  of  the  comedy,  and  on  the  early  nights  of  its  per- 
ibrmanoe,  nsed  Hiss  Lloyd's  name,  Bachael,  bat  altered  it  in  the  printed  copies.  See 
the  Letters  of  Walpole  and  Lady  Ossoxy,  yoL  i.,  p.  60. 
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infectioos !  Didn't  I  see  him  seize  jour  hand  ?  Didn't  I  see  him 
hanl  yon  about  like  a  milk-maid  ?  And  now  you  talk  of  his  respect 
and  his  modesty,  forsooth  I 

Migs  Hard.  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of  his  modesty,  that 
he  has  only  the  faults  that  will  pass  oS  with  time,  and  the  virtues 
that  will  improve  with  age,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  him. 

Hard.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one  run  mad  1  I  tell  you  m 
not  be  convinced.  I  am  convinced.  He  has  scarcely  been  three 
hours  in  the  house,  and  he  has  already  encroached  on  all  my  prerog- 
atives.  You  may  like  his  impudence,  and  call  it  modesty ;  but  my 
son-in-law.  Madam,  must  have  very  different  qualifications. 

Miss  Hard.  Sir,  I'  ask  but  this  night  to  convince  you. 

Hard.  You  shall  not  have  half  the  time,  for  I  have  thoughts  of 
turning  him  out  this  very  hour. 

Miss  Hard.  Give  me  that  hour  then,  and  I  hope  to  satisfy  you. 

Hard.  Well,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But  I'll  have  no  trifling 
with  your  father.    All  fair  and  open,  do  you  mind  me. 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope.  Sir,  you  have  ever  found  that  I  considered 
your  commands  as  my  pride ;  for  your  kindness  is  such,  that  my 
duty  as  yet  has  been  inclination.  [Exmau. 


ACT  THE  FOURTH. 

Enter  Hastihos  and  Miss  Nbyillb. 

Hast.  You  surprise  me;  Sir  Charles  Marlow  expected  here  this 
night  I     Where  have  you  had  your  information  ? 

Miss  Nev.  You  may  depend  upon  it.  I  just  saw  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  in  which  he  tells  him  he  intends  setting  out  a  few 
hours  after  his  son. 

Hast.  Then,  my  Constance,  all  must  be  completed  before  he 
arrives.  He  knows  me ;  and  should  he  find  me  here,  would  discover 
my  name,  and  perhaps  my  designs,  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Miss  Nev.  The  jewels,  I  hope,  are  safe  ? 

Hast.  Yes,  yes.  I  have  sent  them  to  Marlow,  who  keeps  the 
keys  of  our  baggage.  In  the  mean  time  I'll  go  to  prepare  matters 
for  our  elopement.     I  have  had  the  'squire's  promise  of  a  fresh  pair 
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of  horses ;  and  if  I  should  not  see  him  again^  will  write  him  farther 
directions.  L^^' 

Mu8  Nev.  Well !  success  attend  you.  In  the  mean  time  Til  go 
and  amuse  my  aunt  with  the  old  pretence  of  a  violent  passion  for 
my  cousin.  [^*- 

Enter  Hablow,  followed  by  a  Seirant 

MarL  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean  by  sending  me  so 
valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  to  keep  for  him,  when  he  knows  the 
only  place  I  have  is  the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an  inn-door.  Have 
you  deposited  the  casket  with  the  landlady,  as  I  ordered  you  ?  Have 
you  put  it  into  her  own  hands  ? 

8er.  Yes,  your  honour. 

MarL  She  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

Ser,  Yes,  she  said  she'd  keep  it  safe  enough ;  she  asked  me  how 
I  came  by  it  P  and  she  said  she  had  a  great  mind  to  make  me  give 
an  account  of  myself.  lEatQerrvii. 

Marl.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  They're  safe,  however.  What  an  unac- 
countable set  of  beings  have  we  got  amongst  I  This  little  bar-maid 
though  runs  in  my  head  most  strangely,  and  drives  out  the 
absurdities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  She's  mine,  she  must  be 
mine,  or  I'm  greatly  mistaken. 

j^nter  HAsmros. 

Hast,  Bless  me!  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that  I  intended 
to  prepare  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Marlow  here,  and  in 
spirits  too ! 

MarL  Give  me  joy,  George  Crown  me,  shadow  me  with  laurels ! 
WeU,  George,  after  all,  we  modest  fellows  don't  want  for  success 
among  the  women. 

HasL  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what  success  has  your 
honour's  modesty  been  crowned  with  now,  that  it  grows  so  insolent 
upon  us  P 

MarL  Didn't  you  see  the  tempting,  brisk,  lovely  little  thing, 
that  runs  about  the  house  with  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its  girdle  P 

Sast,  Wdl,  and  what  thenP 

MarL  She's  mine,  you  rogue  you.  Such  fire,  such  motion,  such 
eyes,  such  lips;  but, — egad!  she  would  not  let  me  kiss  them  thnu(?h. 
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Hast.  But  are  you  so  sure,  so  very  sure  of  her  ? 

Marl.  Why,  man,  she  talked  of  showing  me  her  work  above 
stairs,  and  I  am  to  improve  the  pattern. 

Hast.  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about  to  rob  a  woman  of  her 
honour  P 

MarL  Pshaw  I  pshaw !  We  all  know  the  honour  of  the  bar- 
maid of  an  inn.  I  don't  intend  to  rob  her,  take  my  word  for  it ; 
there's  nothing  in  this  house  I  shan't  honestly /7ay  for. 

Host.  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

MarL  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the,  world  that 
would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Hast  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope,  of  the  casket  I  sent  you  to 
lock  up  ?     It's  in  safety  P 

MarL  Yes,  yes.  If  s  safe  enough.  I  have  taken  care  of  it. 
But  how  could  you  think  the  seat  of  a  post-coach  at  an  inn-door  a 
place  of  safety  ?  Ah  I  numskuU  !  I  have  taken  better  precautions 
for  you  than  you  did  for  yourself 1  have 

Hast.  WhatP 

MarL  I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep  for  you. 

UasL  To  the  landlady  I 

MarL  The  landlady. 

HasL  You  did? 

MarL  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its  forthcoming,  you  know. 

Hast.  Yes,  she'll  bring  it  forth  with  a  witness. 

MarL  Wasn't  I  right  P  I  believe  you'll  allow  that  I  acted 
prudently  upon  this  occasion. 

Hast,  {Aside,)  He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness. 

MarL  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted  though,  methinks.  Sure 
nothing  has  happened  P 

Hast.  No,  nothing.  Never  was  in  better  spirits  in  all  my  life. 
And  so  you  left  it  with  the  landlady,  who,  no  doubt,  very  readily 
undertook  the  charge. 

MarL  Bather  too  readily.  For  she  not  only  kept  the  casket,  but, 
through  her  great  precaution,  was  going  to  keep  the  messenger  too. 
Hal  ha!  hal 

East  He !  he  I  he !     They're  safe,  however. 

MarL  As  a  guinea  in  a  miser's  purse. 

HmL  {Aside.)  So  now  all  hopes  of  fortune  are  at  an  end,  and 
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we  must  set  off  without  it.  (2b  Aim,)  Well^  Charles,  I'll  leave 
you  to  your  meditations  on  the  pretty  bar-maid,  and,  he !  he  I  he  I 
may  you  be  as  successfol  for  yourself,  as  you  have  been  for  me  I 

[EtU. 

Marl.  Thank  ye,  George :  I  ask  no  more.     Ha !  ha  I  ha  I 

Enter  Hakdoastlx. 

Hard.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  Ifs  turned  all  topsy- 
turvy. His  servants  have  got  drunk  already.  FU  bear  it  no  longer ; 
and  yet,  from  my  respect  for  his  father,  Fll  be  calm.  {To  Aim,) 
Mr.  Marlow,  your  servant.  Fm  your  very  humble  servant.  {Bow- 
ing lata,) 

Marl,  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  (Ande.)  What's  to  be  the 
wonder  now  ? 

Hard,  I  believe.  Sir,  you  must  be  sensible.  Sir,  that  no  man  alive 
ought  to  be  more  welcome  than  your  father's  son.  Sir.  I  hope  you 
think  so  ? 

Marl,  I  do  from  my  soul.  Sir.  I  don't  want  much  entreaty.  I 
generally  make  my  father's  son  welcome  wherever  he  goes. 

Hard.  I  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul.  Sir.  But  though  I  say 
nothing  to  your  own  conduct,  that  of  your  servants  is  insufferable. 
Their  manner  of  drinking  is  setting  a  very  bad  example  in  this 
house,  I  assure  you. 

Marl.  I  protest,  my  very  good  Sir,  that  is  no  fault  of  mine.  If 
they  don't  drink  as  they  ought,  tAey  are  to  blame.  I  ordered  them 
not  to  spare  the  cellar.  I  did,  I  assure  you.  {To  tAe  aide-scene.) 
Here,  let  one  of  mj  servants  come  up.  {To  Aim.)  My  positive 
directions  were,  that  as  I  did  not  drink  myself,  they  should  make  up 
for  my  deficiencies  below. 

Hard.  Then  they  had  your  orders  for  what  they  do?  I'm 
satisfied ! 

Marl.  They  had,  I  assure  you.  You  shall  hear  from  one  of  them- 
selves. 

EnUr  Seirant,  drunk. 

Marl.  You,  Jeremy !  Come  forward,  sirrah  I  What  were  my 
orders  ?  Were  you  not  told  to  drink  freely,  and  call  for  what  you 
thought  fit,  for  the  good  of  the  house  ? 

Hard,  {Atide,)  I  begin  to  lose  my  patience. 
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Jet.  Please  your  honour^  liberty  and  Fleet-street  for  everl 
Though  Fm  but  a  servant,  Fm  as  good  as  another  man.  TU  drink 
for  no  man  before  supper,  Sir,  damme !     Good  liquor  will  sit  upon 

a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper  will  not  sit  upon hiccup 

upon  my  conscience,  Sir. 

MarL  Tou  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is  as  drunk  as  he  can 
possibly  be.  I  don't  know  what  you'd  have  more,  unless  you'd 
have  the  poor  devil  soused  in  a  beer-barrel. 

Hard.  Zounds  1  he'll  drive  me  distracted,  if  I  contain  myself  any 
longer.  Mr.  Marlow — Sir;  I  have  submitted  to  your  insolence 
for  more  than  four  hours,  and  I  see  no  likelihood  of  its  coming 
to  an  end.  Fm  now  resolved  to  be  master  here.  Sir ;  and  I 
desire  that  you  and  your  drunken  pack  may  leave  my  house 
directly. 

MarL  Leave  your  house ! Sure  you  jest,  my  good  friend ! 

What?  when  Fm  doing  what  I  can  to  please  you. 

Sard.  I  tell  you.  Sir,  you  don't  please  me ;  so  I  desire  you'll 
leave  my  house. 

MarL  Sure  you  cannot  be  serious  P  at  this  time  o'  night,  and  such 
a  night  P     You  only  mean  to  banter  me. 

Hard.  I  tell  you.  Sir,  Fm  serious  !  And  now  that  my  passions 
are  roused,  I  say  this  house  is  mine.  Sir;  this  house  is  mine,  and 
I  command  you  to  leave  it  directly. 

Marl.  Ha  1  ha  I  ha !  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I  shan't  stir  a  step, 
I  assure  you. — {In  a  serious  tone.)  This  your  house,  fellow  I  It's 
my  house.  This  is  my  house.  Mine,  while  I  choose  to  stay.  What 
right  have  you  to  bid  me  leave  this  house,  Sir  P  I  never  met  with 
such  impudence,  curse  me ;  never  in  my  whole  life  before. 

Hard.  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did.  To  come  to  my  hons^ 
to  call  for  what  he  likes,  to  turn  me  out  of  my  own  chair,  to  insult 
the  family,  to  order  his  servants  to  get  drunk,  and  then  to  tell  me, 
''This  house  is  mine.  Sir."  By  all  that's  impudent  it  makes  me 
laugh.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Pray,  Sir  (^an^mn^),  as  you  take  the  house, 
what  think  you  of  taking  the  rest  of  the  furniture  ?  There's  a  pair 
of  silver  candlesticks,  and  there's  a  fire-screen,  and  here's  a  pair  of 
brazen-nosed  bellows ;  perhaps  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  them. 

MarL  Bring  me  your  bill.  Sir;  bring  me  your  bill,  and  let's  make 
no  more  words  about  it. 
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Hard,  There  are  a  set  of  prints^  too.  What  think  you  of  the 
Bake's  Progress,  for  your  own  apartment  ? 

Marl.  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say ;  and  Fll  leave  you  and  your 
infernal  house  directly. 

Hard.  Then  there's  a  mahogany  table  that  you  may  see  your  own 
face  in. 

Marl.  My  bill,  I  say. 

Hard.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair  for  your  own  particular 
slumbers,  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Marl.  Zounds!  bring  me  my  biU,  I  say,  and  lefs  hear  no 
more  on't. 

Hard.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  father's  letter  to  me, 
I  was  taught  to  expect  a  well-bred  modest  man  as  a  visitor  here,  but 
now  I  find  him  no  better  than  a  coxcomb  and  a  bully;  but  he  will 
be  down  here  presently,  and  shall  hear  more  of  it.  [J^^- 

Marl.  HoVs  this  P  Sure  I  have  not  mistaken  the  house.  Every- 
thing looks  like  an  inn;  the  servants  cry,  coming;  the  attendance  is 
awkward ;  the  barmaid,  too,  to  attend  us.  But  she's  here,  and  will 
fbrther  inform  me.    Whither  so  fast,  child  P     A  word  with  you. 

Enter  }Laa  Hakdoastlb. 

Mi98  Hard.  Let  it  be  short,  then.  Fm  in  a  hurry.  {Aside.)  I 
believe  he  begins  to  find  out  his  mistake.  But  it's  too  soon  quite 
to  undeceive  him. 

Marl.  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question.  What  are  you,  and 
what  may  your  business  in  this  house  be  P 

MUs  Hard.  A  relation  of  the  family.  Sir. 

Marl.  What  I  a  poor  relation  P 

Miss  Hard.  Yes,  Sir;  a  poor  relation,  appointed  to  keep  the 
keys,  and  to  see  that  the  guests  want  nothing  in  my  power  to  give 
them. 

Marl.  That  is,  you  act  as  the  bar-maid  of  this  inn. 

Miss  Hard.  Inn  I  O  law what  brought  that  in  your  head  ? 

One  of  the  best  feunilies  in  the  country  keep  an  inn — Ha !  ha  t  ha  I 
old  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house  an  inn  ! 

Marl.  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house !  Is  this  Mr.  Hardcastle's  house, 
child? 

Miss  Hard.  Ay,  sure  f     Whose  else  should  it  be  P 

s2 
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Marl,  So  then^  all's  out^  and  I  have  been  damnably  imposed  on. 
O^  confound  my  stupid  head,  I  shall  be  laughed  at  over  the  whole 
town.  I  shall  be  stuck  up  in  caricatura  in  all  the  print-shops. 
The  Dullimm(hMaccaronu  To  mistake  this  house  of  all  others  for 
an  inn,  and  my  father's  old  friend  for  an  inn-keeper  I  What  a 
swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me  for !  What  a  silly  puppy  do 
I  find  myself !  There,  again,  may  I  be  hang'd,  my  dear,  but  I 
mistook  you  for  the  barmaid. 

Miss  Hard.  Dear  me  1  dear  me !  Fm  sure  there's  nothing  in  my 
behaviour  to  put  me  upon  a  level  with  one  of  that  stamp. 

Marl,  Nothing,  my  dear,  notliing.  But  I  was  in  for  a  list  of 
blunders,  and  could  not  help  making  you  a  subscriber.  My 
stupidity  saw  everything  the  wrong  way.  I  mistook  your  assiduity 
for  assurance,  and  your  simplicity  for  allurement.  But  ifs  over — 
This  house  I  no  more  show  my  face  in. 

Miss  Hard,  I  hope.  Sir,  I  have  done  nothing  to  disoblige  you. 
I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  affront  any  gentleman  who  has  been  so 
polite,  and  said  so  many  civil  tilings  to  me.  I'm  sure  I  should  be 
sorry  {pretending  to  cry)  if  he  left  the  family  upon  my  account. 
I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  people  said  anything  amiss,  since  I  have 
no  fortune  but  my  character. 

Marl,  {Aside,)  By  Heaven!  she  weeps.  This  is  the  first  mark  of 
tenderness  I  ever  had  from  a  modest  woman,  and  it  touches  me. 
{To  her,)  Excuse  me,  my  lovely  girl ;  you  are  the  only  part  of  the 
family  I  leave  with  reluctance.  But  to  be  plain  with  you,  the 
difference  of  our  birth,  fortune,  and  education,  makes  an  honourable 
connection  impossible;  and  I  can  never  harbour  a  thought  of 
seducing  simplicity  that  trusted  in  my  honour,  of  bringing  ruin  upon 
one,  whose  only  fault  was  being  too  lovely. 

Miss  Hard,  {Aside,)  Generous  man  !  I  now  begin  to  admire 
him. — {To  him,)  But  I  am  sure  my  family  is  as  good  as  Miss 
Hardcastle's ;  and  though  Fm  poor,  that's  no  great  misfortune  to  a 
contented  mind ;  and  until  tliis  moment,  I  never  thought  that  it  was 
bad  to  want  fortune. 

Marl,  And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity  ? 

Miss  Hard,  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance  from  one,  that,  if  I 
had  a  thousand  pound,  I  would  give  it  all  to. 

Marl,  {Aside)  This  simplicity  bewitches  me,  so  that  if  I  stay. 
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rm  undone.  I  must  make  one  bold  effort^  and  leave  her. — {To  her.) 
Your  partiality  in  my  favour^  my  dear,  touches  me  most  sensibly : 
and  were  I  to  live  for  myself  alone,  I  could  easily  fix  my  choice. 
But  I  owe  too  much  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  too  much  to  the 
authority  of  a  father ;  so  that — I  can  scarcely  speak  it — it  affects  me. 
Farewell.  [^Eri^. 

Miss  Hard.  I  never  knew  half  his  merit  till  now.  He  shall  not 
go,  if  I  have  power  or  art  to  detain  him.  Til  still  preserve  the 
character  in  which  I  stooped  to  conquer,  but  will  undeceive  my  papa, 
who  perhaps  may  laugh  him  out  of  his  resolution.  [-^n^* 

EnJter  Toht,  Hibs  Nbyillx. 

Tony.  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the  next  time.  I  have 
done  my  duty.  She  has  got  the  jewels  again,  thaf  s  a  sure  thing; 
but  she  believes  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants. 

Miss  Nev.  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  Won't  forsake  us  in  this 
distress  ?  If  she  in  the  least  suspects  that  I  am  going  off,  I  shall 
certainly  be  locked  up,  or  sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's,  which  is  ten 
times  worse. 

Tony.  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  damned  bad  things. 
But  what  can  I  do  P  I  have  got  you  a  pair  of  horses  that  will  fly 
like  Whistle-jacket ;  and  Fm  sure  you  can't  say  but  I  have  courted 
you  nicely  before  her  face.  Here  she  comes,  we  must  court  a  bit  or 
two  more,  for  fear  she  should  suspect  us.  [They  retire  and  seem 
tofondle. 

Enter  Mbs.  Hakdoastlb. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  I  was  greatly  fluttered,  to  be  sure.  But  my 
son  tells  me  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants.  I  shan't  be  easy, 
however,  till  they  are  fairly  married,  and  then  let  her  keep  her  own 
fortune.  But  what  do  I  see?  fondling  together,  as  I'm  alive.  I 
never  saw  Tony  so  sprightly  before.  Ah  I  have  I  caught  you,  my 
pretty  doves  ?  What,  billing,  exchanging  stolen  glances  and  broken 
murmurs  ?    Ah ! 

2bffy.  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a  little  now  and  then 
to  be  sure.    But  there's  no  love  lost  between  us. 

Mrs.  Hard.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon  the  flame,  only  to 
make  it  bum  brighter. 
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Miu  Nee.  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  us  more  of  his  company 
at  home.  Indeed^  he  shanH  leave  us  any  more.  It  von't  leave  us. 
Cousin  Tony,  will  it  ? 

ToH^.  01  ifs  a  pretty  creature.  No,  Fd  sooner  leave  my  horse 
in  a  pound,  than  leave  you  when  yon  smile  upon  one  so.  Your 
laugh  makes  yon  so  becoming. 

Mu9  Nev.  Agreeable  cousin!  Who  can  help  admiring  that 
natural  humour,  that  pleasant^  broad,  red,  thoughtless — {paUing 
his  cleek)  ah  I  it's  a  bold  fieuse. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Pretty  innocence  ! 

Tcmy.  Tm  sure  I  always  loved  cousin  Con's  hazle  eyes,  and*  her 
pretty  long  fingers,  that  she  twists  this  way  and  that  over  the 
haspichoUs,  like  a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ah,  he  would  charm  the  bird  from  the  tree.  I  was 
never  so  happy  before.  My  boy  takes  after  his  father,  poor 
Mr.  Lumpkin,  exactly.  The  jewels,  my  dear  Con,  shall  be  yours 
incontinently.  You  shall  have  them.  Isn't  he  a  sweet  boy,  my 
dear  ?  You  shall  be  married  to-piorrow,  and  we'll  put  oif  the  rest 
of  his  education,  like  Dr.  Drows/s  sormons,  to  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity. 

Bnter  Dioqort. 

Dig.  Where's  the  Squire?  I  have  got  a  letter  for  your 
worship. 

Tony.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.     She  reads  all  my  letters  first. 

Dig.  I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands. 

Tony.  Who  does  it  come  from  P 

Dig.  Your  worship  mun  ask  that  o'  the  letter  itself. 

Tony.  I  could  wish  to  know  though  {turning  the  tetter  and  gazing 
on  it). 

Miss  Nev.  {Aside.)  Undone  1  undone!  A  letter  to  him  from 
Hastings.  1  know  the  hand.  If  my  aunt  sees  it,  we  are  ruined 
for  ever.  I'll  keep  her  employed  a  little  if  I  can.  (TbMns.  Habd- 
CASTLB.)  But  I  have  not  told  you,  Madam,  of  my  cousin's  smart 
answer  just  now  to  Mr.  Marlow.  We  so  laughed. — You  must 
know.  Madam. — ^This  way  a  litUe,  for  he  must  not  hear  us.  {Tieg 
confer.) 

Tony.  {Still  gazing.)  A  damn'd  cramp  piece  of  penmanship,  as 
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ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  I  can  read  your  print  liaud  very  well.  But 
here  there  are  such  handles,  and  shanks,  and  dashes,  that  one  can 
scarce  tell  the  head  from  the  tail.  ''To  Anthony  Lumpkin, 
Esquire/'  It's  very  odd,  I  can  read  the  outside  of  my  letters, 
where  my  own  name  is,  well  enough.     But  when  I  come  to  open  it^ 

it's  all ^buzz.    Thafs  hard,  very  hard;  for  the  inside  of  the 

letter  is  always  the  cream  of  the  correspondence. 

Mu.  Hard.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Very  well,  very  well.  And  so  my 
son  was  too  hard  for  the  philosopher. 

Miss  Ncv.  Yes,  madam;  but  you  must  hear  the  rest,  madam. 
A  little  more  this  way,  or  he  may  hear  us.  You'U  hear  how  he 
puzzled  him  again. 

Mrs.  Hard,  He  seems  strangely  puzzled  now  himself,  methinks. 

Tony.  {Still  gazing.)  A  damn'd  up  and  down  hand,  as  if  it  was 
disguised  in  liquor. — {Beading.)  Dear  Sir, — ay,  that's  that.  Then 
there's  an  M,  and  a  T,  and  an  8,  but  whether  the  next  be  an  izzard, 
or  an  B»  confound  me,  I  cannot  tell. 

Mr9.  Hard.  What's  that,  my  dear?  Can  I  give  you  any 
assistance? 

Mi98  Nev.  7iB,y,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobody  reads  a  cramp 
hand  better  than  I.  {TunlcAing  the  letter  from  him.)  Do  you 
know  who  it  is  from  ? 

Tonif.  Can't  tell,  except  from  Dick  Ginger,  the  feeder. 

Miss  Nev.  Ay,  so  it  is  {pretending  to  read.)  Dear  Squire,  hoping 
that  you're  in  health,  as  I  am  at  this  present.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  Shake-bag  club  has  cut  the  gentlemen  of  goose-green  quite 

out    of   feather.      The     odds um        odd    battle — um — ^long 

fighting — um — here,  here,  it's  all  about  cocks  and  fighting ;  ifs  of 
no  consequence,  here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up.  {Thrusting  the  crumpled 
letter  upon  him.) 

Tony.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  if  s  of  all  the  consequence  in  the 
world.  I  would  not  lose  the  rest  of  it  for  a  guinea.  Here,  mother, 
do  you  make  it  out.  Of  no  consequence!  {Giving  Mrs.  Ha&d- 
CASTLE  the  letter.) 

Mrs.  Hard.  How's  this ! — (Beads)  "  Dear  Squire,  I'm  now 
waiting  for  Miss  Neville,  with  a  post-chaise  and  pair,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  but  I  find  my  horses  yet  unable  to  perform  the 
journey.    I  expect  you'll  assist  us  with  a  pair  of  fresh  horses,  as  you 
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promiaed.  Dispatch  is  necessarTj  as  the  JU^  (ay,  the  hag)  joar 
mother,  will  otherwise  suspect  us.  Yoois,  Hastings."  Grant  me 
patience :  I  shaU  run  distracted !     My  rage  chokes  me. 

Miss  Nev,  I  hope.  Madam,  vou'Q  suspend  roar  resentment  for  a 
few  moments,  and  not  impute  to  me  anj  impertinence,  or  sinister 
design,  that  belongs  to  another. 

Jff».  Hard.  {CMfistfiu/^  rerf  low.)  Fine  spoken  Madam,  you  are 
most  miraculously  polite  and  engaging,  and  quite  the  very  pink  of 
courtesy  and  circumspection.  Madam.  {CAan^n^  her  ione.)  And 
you,  you  great  ill-fashioned  oaf,  with  scarce  sense  enough  to  keep 
your  mouth  shut :  were  you,  too,  joined  against  me  ?  But  Til 
defeat  all  your  plots  in  a  moment.  As  for  you.  Madam,  since  you 
have  got  a  pair  of  fresh  horses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint 
them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead  of  running  away  with  your  spark, 
prepare,  this  veiy  moment,  to  run  off  with  m«.  Your  old  aunt 
Pedigree  will  keep  you  secure,  FU  warrant  me.  You  too.  Sir,  may 
mount  your  horse,  and  guard  us  upon  the  way.  Here,  Thomas, 
Boger,  Diggory  !  FU  show  you,  that  I  wish  you  better  than  you 
do  yourselves.  [fi«t 

if  Us  Kev.  So  now  Fm  completely  ruined. 

Tmy,  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  Nev,  What  better  could  be  expected  from  bang  connected 
with  such  a  stupid  fool, — ^and  after  all  the  nods  and  signs  I  made 
him? 

Ton^.  By  the  laws.  Miss,  it  was  your  own  devemess,  and  not  my 
stupidity,  that  did  your  business.  You  were  so  nice  and  so  busy 
with  your  Shake-bags  and  Goose-greens,  that  I  thought  you  could 
never  be  making  believe. 

EfUer  Hastibgs. 

HasL  So,  Sir,  I  find  by  my  servant,  that  you  have  shown  my 
letter,  and  betrayed  us.     Was  this  well  done,  young  gentleman  ? 

Tony,  Here's  another.  Ask  Miss,  there,  who  betrayed  you? 
Ecod,  it  was  her  doing,  not  mine. 

EfiJter  Marlow. 

MarL  So  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among  you.  Bendered 
contemptible,  driven  into  ill-manners,  despised,  insulted,  laughed  at. 
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Ibny.  Here's  another.  We  shall  have  old  Bedlam  broke  loose 
presently. 

Mis8  Nev,  And  there;,  Sir,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  all  owe 
every  obligation* 

Marl,  What  can  I  say  to  him?  a  mere  boy,  an  idiot,  whose 
ignorance  and  age  are  a  protection. 

HasL  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would  but  disgrace 
correction. 

Mi9i  Nev*  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice  enongh  to  make  himself 
merry  with  all  our  embarrassments. 

Sa^,  An  insensible  cub. 

MarL  Beplete  with  tricks  and  mischief. 

Hmy.  Bawl  damme,  but  Til  fight  you  both,  one  after  the 
other with  baskets. 

MarL  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment.  But  your  conduct, 
Mr.  Hastings,  requires  an  explanation.  You  knew  of  my  mistakes, 
yet  would  not  undeceive  me. 

HJasl,  Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  own  disappointments,  is  this  a 
time  for  explanations  ?     It  is  not  friendly,  Mr.  Marlow* 

MarL  But,  Sir 

Miss  Nev.  Mr.  Marlow,  we  never  kept  on  your  mistake,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  undeceive  you.     Be  pacified. 

Enter  Seirtuit. 

Serv,  My  mistress  desires  you'll  get  ready  immediately.  Madam. 
The  horses  are  putting  to.  Your  hat  and  things  are  in  the  next 
room.    We  are  to  go  thirty  miles  before  morning.  [^2rfi  Servant, 

Miss  Nev.  Well,  well :  I'll  come  presently. 

MarL  (7b  Hastings.)  Was  it  well  done.  Sir,  to  assist  in  rendering 
me  ridiculous  ?  To  hang  me  out  for  the  scorn  of  all  my  acquaint- 
ance P    Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  I  shall  expect  an  explanation. 

HasL  Was  it  well  done.  Sir,  if  you're  upon  that  subject,  to 
deliver  what  I  entrusted  to  yourself,  to  the  care  of  another.  Sir  ? 

Miss  Nev.  Mr.  Hastings  I  Mr.  Marlow  I  Why  will  you 
increase  my  distress  by  this  groundless  dispute?  I  implore,  I 
entreat  you 
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Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  cloak,  Madam.     My  mistress  is  impatient. 

[ExUSemnL 

Mu8  Nev.  I  come.  Pray  be  pacified.  If  I  leave  you  thus,  I 
shall  die  with  apprehension. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  fan^  muff,  and  gloves.  Madam.  The  horses  are 
waiting. 

Miss  Nev.  O,  Mr.  Mario w,  if  you  knew  what  a  scene  of  constraint 
and  ill-nature  lies  before  me,  I  am  sure  it  would  convert  your 
resentment  into  pity. 

Marl.  Pm  so  distracted  with  a  variety  of  passions,  that  I  don't 
know  what  I  do.  Forgive  me.  Madam.  George,  forgive  me.  You 
know  my  hasty  temper,  and  should  not  exasperate  it. 

Hast.  The  torture  of  my  situation  is  my  only  excuse. 

Miss  Nev.  Well,  my  dear  Hastings,  if  you  have  that  esteem  for 
me  that  I  think, — that  I  am  sure  you  have,  your  constancy  for 
three  years  will  but  increase  the  happiness  of  our  future  connexion. 
If 

Mrs.  Hard.  {Within.)  Miss  Neville.  Constance,  why  Constance, 
I  say. 

Miss  Nev.  Fm  coming.  Well,  constancy,  remember,  constancy 
is  the  word.  [SxU. 

Hast.  My  heart!  how  can  I  support  thisP  To  be  so  near 
happiness,  and  such  happiness  I 

Marl.  {lb  Tony.)  You  see  now,  young  gentleman,  the  effects  of 
your  folly.  What  might  be  amusement  to  you,  is  here  disappoint- 
ment, and  even  distress. 

Ibny.  {Rom  a  reverie,)  Ecod,  I  have  hit  it :  if  s  here.  Your 
hands.  Yours  and  yours,  my  poor  Sulky. — ^My  boots  there,  ho ! — 
Meet  me  two  hours  hence  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  and  if  you 
don't  find  Tony  Lumpkin  a  more  good-natured  fellow  than  you 
thought  for,  Pll  give  you  leave  to  take  my  test  horse,  and  Bet 
Bouncer  into  the  bargain.     Come  along.     My  boots,  ho  !       {BumL 
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ACT  THE  riFTH. 

(Sonrx  eotUinued,) 
RUer  HisTDras  and  Serrant 

Easi.  Yoa  saw  the  old  lady  and  Miss  Neville  drive  off^ 
you  say  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  your  honour.  They  went  off  in  a  post-coach,  and  the 
young  Squire  went  on  horseback.  They're  thirty  miles  off  by  this 
time. 

ffasL  Then  all  my  hopes  are  over. 

Sen.  Yes,  Sir.  Old  Sir  Charles  is  arrived.  He  and  the  old 
gentleman  of  the  house  have  been  laughing  at  Mr.  Marlow's  mistake 
this  half  hour.     They  are  coming  this  way. 

Hast.  Then  I  must  not  be  seen*  So  now  to  my  fruitless 
appointment  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.    This  is  about  the 

tifni*^  [EbU, 

Enier  Su  Chablks  and  Habdoastlb. 

Hard.  Hal  ha  I  ha!  The  peremptory  tone  in  which  he  sent 
forth  his  sublime  commands  ! 

Sir  Cias.  And  the  reserve  with  which  I  suppose  he  treated  all 
your  advances. 

Hard.  And  yet  he  might  have  seen  something  in  me  above  a 
common  inn-keeper,  too. 

Sir  Chas.  Yes,  Dick,  but  he  mistook  you  for  an  uncommon  inn- 
keeper; ha!  ha!  ha  I 

Hard.  Well,  Fm  in  too  good  spirits  to  think  of  anything  but 
joy.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this  union  of  our  families  will  make  our 
personal  friendships  hereditary,  and  though  my  daughter's  fortune  is 
but  small 

Sir  Chas.  Why,  Dick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune  tome  ?  My  son 
is  possessed  of  more  than  a  competence  already,  and  can  want 
nothing  but  a  good  and  virtuous  girl  to  share  his  happiness,  and 
increase  it.     If  they  like  each  other,  as  you  say  they  do 

Hard.  If,  man!  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each  other.  My 
daughter  as  good  as  told  me  so. 

Sir  das.  But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  you  know. 
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Hard.  I  saw  him  grasp  her  hand  in  the  warmest  manner 
myself;  and  here  he  comes  to  put  you  out  of  your  j/i,  I 
warrant  him. 

Enter  Maklow. 

Marl,  I  come.  Sir,  once  more,  to  ask  pardon  for  my  strange 
conduct.     I  can  scarce  reflect  on  my  insolence  without  confusioor 

Hard.  Tut,  hoy,  a  trifle.  You  take  it  too  gravely.  An  hour  or 
two's  laughing  with  my  daughter  will  set  all  to  rights  again.  She'll 
never  like  you  the  worse  for  it. 

Marl.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her  approbation. 

Hard.  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr.  Marlow ;  if  I  am  not 
deceived,  you  have  something  more  than  approbation  thereabouts. 
You  take  me? 

Marl.  Really,  Sir,  I  have  not  that  happiness. 

Hard.  Come,  boy,  Tm  an  old  fellow,  and  know  what's  what  as 
well  as  you  that  are  younger.  I  know  what  has  past  between  you ; 
but  mum. 

Marl.  Sure,  Sir,  nothing  has  past  between  us  but  the  most  pro- 
found respect  on  my  side,  and  the  most  distant  reserve  on  her's. 
You  don't  think,  Sir,  that  my  impudence  has  been  past  upon  aU  the 
rest  of  the  family  ? 

Hard.  Impudence !  No,  I  don't  say  that — not  quite  impudence 
— ^though  girls  like  to  be  played  with,  and  rumpled  a  little,  too, 
sometimes.    But  she  has  told  no  tales,  I  assure  you. 

Marl.  I  never  gave  her  the  slightest  cause. 

Hard.  Well,  well,  I  like  modesty  in  its  place  weU  enough.  But 
this  is  over-acting,  young  gentleman.  You  may  be  open.  Your 
father  and  I  will  like  you  the  better  for  it. 

Marl.  May  I  die.  Sir,  if  I  ever 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you ;  and  as  I'm  sure  you  like 
her 

Marl.  Dear  Sir — ^I  protest,  Sir- 


Hard.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  joined  as  fast  as 
the  parson  can  tie  you. 

Marl.  But  hear  me.  Sir 

Hard.  Your  father  approves  the  match,  I  admire  it;  every 
moment's  delay  will  be  doing  mischief,  so — 
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Marl,  But  why  won't  you  hear  me  ?  By  all  that's  just  and  true, 
I  never  gave  Miss  Hardcastle  the  slightest  mark  of  my  attachment, 
or  even  the  most  distant  hint  to  suspect  me  of  affection.  We 
Iiad  but  one  interview,  and  that  was  formal,  modest,  and  unin- 
teresting. 

Hard.  {Aside.)  This  fellow's  formal  modest  impudence  is  beyond 
bearing. 

Sir  Cha8.  And  you  never  grasped  her  hand  or  made  any  protesta- 
tions? 

Marl.  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down  in  obedience  to 
your  commands ;  I  saw  the  lady  without  emotion,  and  parted  without 
reluctance.  I  hope  youTl  exact  no  farther  proofs  of  my  duty,  nor 
prevent  me  from  leaving  a  house  in  which  I  suffer  so  many  mortifi- 
cations. [^»A 

Sir  Chaa.  Fm  astonished  at  the  air  of  sincerity  with  which  he 
parted. 

Hard.  And  I'm  astonished  at  the  deliberate  intrepidity  of  his 
assurance. 

Sir  Chas.  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour  upon  his  truth. 

Hard.  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  would  stake  my  happiness 
upon  her  veracity. 

EttUr  Mias  Harocastlb. 

Hard.  Kate,  come  hither,  child.  Answer  us  sincerely  and 
without  reserve :  has  Mr.  Marlow  made  you  any  professions  of  love 
and  affection  ? 

Mis9  Hard.  The  question  is  very  abrupt.  Sir  1  But  since  you 
require  unreserved  sincerity,  I  think  he  has. 

Hard.  {To  Sia  Charles.)  You  see. 

SirChas,  And  pray.  Madam,  have  you  and  my  son  had  more 
than  one  interview  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Yes,  Sir,  several. 

Hard.  {To  Sir  Charles.)     You  see. 

Sir  Chas.  But  did  he  profess  any  attachment  P 

Miss  Hard.  A  lasting  one. 

Sir  Chas.  Did  he  talk  of  love? 

Miss  Hard.  Much,  Sir. 

Sir  Chas.  Amazing  I     And  all  this  formally  ? 
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MUa  Hard.  Formally. 

Sard,  Now^  mj  friend,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Sir  ChoB,  And  how  did  he  behave^  Madam  ? 

Mm  Hard.  As  most  profest  admirers  do  :  said  some  civil  things 
of  my  face;  talked  much  of  his  want  of  merit,  and  the  greatness  of 
mine ;  mentioned  his  heart,  gave  a  short  tragedy  speech,  and  ended 
with  pretended  rapture. 

Sir  Chas.  Now  I'm  perfectly  convinced  indeed.  I  know  his 
conversation  among  women  to  be  modest  and  submissive:  this 
forward  canting  ranting  manner  by  no  means  describes  him ;  and,  I 
am  confident,  he  never  sat  for  the  picture. 

Mi98  Hard.  Then,  what.  Sir,  if  I  should  convince  you  to  your 
face  of  my  sincerity  ?  If  you  and  my  papa,  in  about  half  an  hour, 
will  place  yourselves  behind  that  screen,  you  shall  hear  him  dedare 
his  passion  to  me  in  person. 

Sir  Chaa.  Agreed.  And  if  I  find  him  what  you  describe,  all  my 
happiness  in  him  must  have  an  end.  [Eidt, 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  you  don't  find  him  what  I  describe — I  fear  my 
happiness  must  never  have  a  beginning.  [Eama, 

ScvHS  changta  to  the  back  of  the  garden. 

Enter  HAsraras. 

iras6.  What  an  idiot  am  I,  to  wait  here  for  a  fellow  who  probably 

takes  a  delight  in  mortifying  me.     He  never  intended  to  be  punctual, 

and  rU  wait  no  longer.     What  do  I  see?     It  is  he  I  and  perhaps 

with  news  of  my  Constance. 

Enter  Tont,  hooted  and  spattered. 

Hast.  My  honest  Squire  I  I  now  find  you  a  man  of  your  word. 
This  looks  like  friendship. 

Tony.  Ay,  I'm  your  friend,  and  the  best  friend  you  have  in  the 
world,  if  you  knew  but  all.  This  riding  by  night,  by  the  bye,  is 
cursedly  tiresome.  It  has  shook  me  worse  than  the  basket  of  a 
stage-coach. 

Hast.  But  how?  where  did  you  leave  your  fellow  travellers? 
Are  they  in  safety  ?     Are  they  housed  ? 

Ihny.  Kve-and-twenty  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half  is  no  such 
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bad  driving.  The  poor  beasts  have  smoked  for  it:  Babbit  me, 
but  Fd  rather  ride  forty  miles  after  a  fox  than  ten  with  such 
varment. 

Hcai.  Well,  but  where  have  you  left  ^e  ladies?  I  die  with 
impatience. 

Tony.  Left  them !  Why  where  should  I  leave  them  but  where  I 
found  them  ? 

HasL  This  is  a  riddle. 

Tony.  Biddle  me  this  then.  Whaf  s  that  goes  round  the  house, 
and  round  the  house,  and  never  touches  the  house  ? 

East.  Vm  still  astray. 

Tbny.  Why,  that's  it,  mon.  I  have  led  them  astray.  By  jingo, 
there's  not  a  pond  or  a  slough  within  five  miles  of  the  place  but 
they  can  tell  the  taste  of. 

Hast,  Ha  1  ha  I  ha  I  I  understand :  you  took  them  in  a  round, 
while  they  supposed  themselves  going  forward.  And  so  you  have 
at  last  brought  them  home  again. 

Tony.  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  them  down  Feather-bed 
Lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  I  then  rattled  them  crack 
over  the  stones  of  Up-and-down  HilL  I  then  introduced  them  to 
the  gibbet  on  Heavy-tree  Heath ;  and  from  that,  with  a  circum- 
bendibus I  fairly  lodged  them  in  the  horse-pond  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden. 

HcaL  But  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 

Tony,  No,  no,  only  mother  is  confoundedly  frightened.  She 
thinks  herself  forty  miles  off.  She's  sick  of  the  journey ;  and  the 
cattle  can  scarce  crawl.  So  if  your  own  horses  be  ready,  you  may 
whip  off  with  cousin,  and  I'll  be  bound  that  no  soul  here  can  budge 
a  foot  to  follow  you. 

HaaL  My  dear  friend,  how  can  I  be  grateful  ? 

Tony,  Ay,  now  it's  dear  friend,  noble  Squire.  Just  now,  it  was 
all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me  through  the  guts.  Damn  your  way  of 
fighting,  I  say.  After  we  take  a  knock  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
we  kiss  and  be  friends.  But  if  you  had  run  me  through  the  guts, 
then  I  should  be  dead,  and  you  might  go  kiss  the  hangman. 

Hast.  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hasten  to  relieve  Miss 
Neville :  if  you  keep  the  old  lady  employed,  I  promise  to  take  care 
of  the  young  one.  i^°^  Histimgs. 
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Ibny.  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes.  Vanish  1  She's  got 
firom  the  pond,  and  draggled  up  to  the  waist  like  a  mermaid. 

■m 

Efder  Mbs.  Haedoastlb. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Oh,  Tony,  Fm  killed  I  Shook  I  Battered  to  death. 
I  shall  never  survive  it.  That  last  jolt,  that  laid  us  against  the 
quickset  hedge,  has  done  my  business. 

Tony.  Alack,  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own  fault.  You  would  be 
for  running  away  by  night,  without  knowing  one  inch  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again.  I  never  met  so 
many  accidents  in  so  short  a  journey.  Drenched  in  the  mud,  over- 
turned in  a  ditch,  stuck  fast  in  a  slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly,  and  at 
last  to  lose  our  way.    Whereabouts  do  you  think  we  are,  Tony  ? 

Tony.  By  my  guess  we  should  come  upon  CrackskuU  Common, 
about  forty  miles  from  home. 

Mrs.  Hard.  O  lud !  O  lud  I  The  most  notorious  spot  in  all  the 
country.     We  only  want  a  robbery  to  make  a  complete  night  on't. 

Tony.  DonH  be  afraid,  mamma,  don't  be  afraid.  Two  of  the 
five  that  kept  here  are  hanged,  and  the  other  three  may  not  find  us. 
Don't  be  afraid. — Is  that  a  man  thafs  galloping  behind  us  ?  No ; 
ifs  only  a  tree. — Don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  Hard.  The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me. 

Tony.  Do  you  see  anything  like  a  black  hat  moving  behind  the 
thicket? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Oh,  death  I 

Tony.  No ;  it's  only  a  cow.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma ;  don't  be 
afraid. 

Mrs.  Hard.  As  I'm  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man  coming  towards  us. 
Ah  I  Fm  sure  on't.     If  he  perceives  us  we  are  undone. 

Tony.  [Aside.)  Father-in-law,  by  all  that* s  unlucky,  come  to  take 
one  of  his  night  walks. — {To  her.)  Ah  !  ifs  a  highwayman  with 
pistols  as  long  as  my  arm.    A  damn'd  ill-looking  fellow. 

Mrs.  Hard,  Grood  Heaven  defend  us  1     He  approaches. 

Tony.  Do  you  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  him.  If  there  be  any  danger,  FU  cough,  and  cry  hem. 
When  I  cough,  be  sure  to  keep  close.  [Mas.  Haadcastlb  hides 
behind  a  tree  in  the  hack  scene. 
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Enter  Habdoastli. 

Hard.  Vm  mistaken^  or  I  heard  voices  of  people  in  want  of  help. 
Oh,  Tony  I  is  that  you  ?  I  did  not  expect  yon  so  soon  back.  Are 
your  mother  and  her  charge  in  safety  ? 

Tony,  Very  safe.  Sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedigree's.     Hem. 

Mrs.  Hard.  {Pram  behind,)  Ah,  death  1  I  find  there's  danger. 

Hard.  Porty  miles  in  three  hours;  sure  thafs  too  much,  my 
youngster. 

Tony.  Stout  horses  and  willing  minds  make  short  journeys,  as 
they  say.    Hem. 

Mrs.  Hard.  {From  behind.)  Sure  he'll  do  the  dear  boy  no  harm. 

Hard.  But  I  heard  a  voice  here ;  I  should  be  glad  to  know  from 
whence  it  came. 

Tony.  It  was  I,  Sir,  talking  to  myself.  Sir.  I  was  saying  that 
forty  miles  in  four  hours  was  very  good  going.  Hem.  As  to  be 
sure  it  was.  Hem.  I  have  got  a  sort  of  cold  by  being  out  in  the 
air.    Well  go  in,  if  you  please.     Hem. 

Hard.  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself  you  did  not  answer  yourself. 
I'm  certain  I  heard  two  voices,  and  am  resolved  {raising  his  voice) 
to  find  the  other  out. 

Mrs.  Hard.  {From  behind.)  Oh  1  he's  coming  to  find  me  out. 
Oh! 

Tony.  What  need  you  go.  Sir,  if  I  tell  you  ?  Hem.  I'll  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  truth — ^hem — I'll  tell  you  all.  Sir.  {Detaining 
him.) 

Hard.  I  tell  you  I  will  not  be  detained.  I  insist  on  seeing.  If  s 
in  vain  to  expect  I'll  believe  you. 

Mrs.  Hard.  {Running fortoard from  behind.)  0  lud  I  he'll  murder 
my  poor  boy,  my  darling  I  Here,  good  gentleman,  whet  your  rage 
upon  me.  Take  my  money,  my  life,  but  spare  that  young  gentleman ; 
spare  my  child,  if  you  have  any  mercy. 

Hard.  My  wife,  as  I'm  a  Christian.  From  whence  can  she  come? 
or  what  does  she  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  {Kneeling.)  Take  compassion  on  us,  good  Mr.  High- 
wayman. Take  our  money,  our  watches,  all  we  have,  but  spare  our 
lives.  We  will  never  bring  you  to  justice  ;  indeed  we  won't,  good 
Mr.  Highwayman. 
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Hard.  I  believe  the  woman's  out  of  her  senses.  What  Dorothj ! 
don't  you  know  me  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  Vm  alive  I  My  fears  blinded  me. 
But  who,  my  dear,  could  have  expected  to  meet  you  here,  in  this 
frightful  place,  so  far  from  home?  What  has  brought  you  to 
follow  us  P 

Hard.  Sure  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost  your  wits  ?  So  far  from 
home,  when  you  are  within  forty  yards  of  your  own  door! — (To 
him.)  This  is  one  of  your  old  tricks,  you  graceless  rogue,  you. — 
[To  her.)  Don't  you  know  the  gate  and  the  mulberry-tree ;  and 
don't  you  remember  the  horse-pond,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse-pond  as  long  as  I 
live;  I  have  caught  my  death  in  it. — [To  Tony)  And  is  it  to  you, 
you  graceless  varlet,  I  owe  all  this  ?  FU  teach  you  to  abuse  your 
mother,  I  will. 

Ton^.  Ecod,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you  have  spoiled  me,  and 
so  you  may  take  the  fruits  on't. 

Mrs.  Hard.  I'll  spoil  you,  I  will.  [FoOaw  him  ofthetfagt,     JSai. 

Hard.  There's  morality,  however,  in  his  reply.  [jw. 


Enter  Hastinos  and  Miss  Nxyills. 

Hast.  My  dear  Constance,  why  will  you  deliberate  thus  ?  If  we 
delay  a  moment,  all  is  lost  for  ever.  Pluck  up  a  little  resolution, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her  malignity. 

Miss  Nev.  I  find  it  impossible.  My  spirits  are  so  sunk  with  the 
agitations  I  have  suffered,  that  I  am  unable  to  face  any  new 
danger.  Two  or  three  years'  patience  will  at  last  crown  us  with 
happiness. 

HasL  Such  a  tedious  delay  is  worse  than  inconstancy.  Let  us 
fly,  my  charmer.  Let  us  date  our  happiness  from  this  very  moment. 
Perish  fortune  1  Love  and  content  will  increase  what  we  possess 
beyond  a  monarch's  revenue.    Let  me  prevail  1 

Miss  Nev,  No,  Mr.  Hastings,  no.  Prudence  once  more  comes 
to  my  relief,  and  I  will  obey  its  dictates.  In  the  moment  of  passion, 
fortune  may  be  despised,  but  it  ever  produces  a  lasting  repentance. 
I'm  resolved  to  apply  to  Mr.  Hardcastle's  compassion  and  justice 
for  redress. 
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Had.  But  thoogh  he  had  the  will,  he  has  not  the  power  to 
relieve  you. 

Mi98  Nev,  But  he  has  influence,  and  upon  that  I  am  resolved 
to  rely. 

Had.  I  have  no  hopes.  But  since  you  persist,  I  must  reluc* 
tantly  obey  you.  [Ruumt. 

Scmeftan^ef. 
jRiter  Sib  Chabub  mtd  Hub  Habdoabtu. 

Sir  Char.  What  a  situation  am  I  in !  If  what  you  say  appears, 
I  shall  then  find  a  goilty  son.  If  what  he  says  be  true,  I  shall  then 
lose  one  that,  of  all  others,  I  most  wished  for  a  daughter. 

MksHard,  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation;  and  to  show  I 
merit  it,  if  you  place  yourselves  as  I  directed,  you  shall  hear  his 
explicit  declaration.    But  he  comes. 

Sir  daa.  Ill  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to  the  appointment* 

[Sat  8n  Cbablbs. 

.filter  Mablow. 

MarL  Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I  come  once  more  to 
take  leave ;  nor  did  I,  till  this  moment,  know  the  pain  I  feel  in 
the  separation. 

JUis9  Hard.  {In  ker  own  natural  manner.)  I  believe  these 
sufferings  cannot  be  very  great.  Sir,  which  you  can  so  easily  remove. 
A  day  or  two  longer  perhaps,  might  lessen  your  uneasiness,  by  showing 
the  little  value  of  what  you  now  think  proper  to  regret 

MarL  {Aside.)  This  girl  every  moment  improves  upon  me. — 
{To  ker.)  It  must  not  be.  Madam.  I  have  already  trifled  too  long 
with  my  heart.  My  very  pride  begins  to  submit  to  my  passion, 
llie  disparity  of  education  and  fortune,'  the  anger  of  a  parent,  and 
the  contempt  of  my  equals,  b^n  to  lose  their  weight;  and  nothing 
can  restore  me  to  myself  but  this  painful  effort  of  resolution. 

JfMf  Hard.  Then  go.  Sir :  TU  ui^  nothing  more  to  detain  you. 
Though  my  fimiily  be  as  good  as  hers  you  came  down  to  visit,  and 
my  education,  I  hope,  not  inferior,  what  are  these  advantages 
without  equal  affluence  P  I  roust  remain  contented  with  the  slight 
approbation  of  imputed  merit;  I  must  have  only  the  mockery  of 
your  addresses,  while  all  your  serious  aims  are  fixed  on  fortune. 

T   2 
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EmUr  HABDOAsni  amd  8n  Chabui^  from  htkktd. 

Sir  CHoi.  Here,  behind  this  screen. 

Hard.  Aj,  ay ;  make  no  noise.  Til  engage  my  Kate  eovera  him 
with  confusion  at  last. 

Marl,  By  heavens.  Madam !  fortune  was  ever  my  smallest  con- 
sideration. Your  beauty  at  first  caught  my  eye ;  for  who  could  see 
that  without  emotion  ?  But  every  moment  that  I  converse  with 
you^  steals  in  some  new  grace,  heightens  the  picture,  and  gives 
it  stronger  expression.  What  at  first  seemed  rustic  phiinness,  now 
appears  refined  simplicity.  What  seemed  forward  assurance,  now 
strikes  me  as  the  result  of  courageous  innocence  and  conscious 
virtue. 

Sir  Choi,  What  can  it  mean  ?     He  amazes  me  I 

Hard.  I  told  you  how  it  would  be.     Hush  I 

Marl,  I  am  now  determined  to  stay.  Madam,  and  I  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  my  father's  discernment,  when  he  sees  you,  to  doubt 
lus  approbation. 

Min  Hard.  No,  Mr.  Marlow,  I  will  not,  cannot  detain  you. 
Do  you  think  I  could  sufier  a  connection  in  which  there  is  the 
smallest  room  for  repentance?  Do  you  think  I  would  take  the 
mean  advantage  of  a  transient  passion,  to  load  you  with  confusion? 
Do  you  think  I  could  ever  relish  that  happiness  which  was  acquired 
by  lessening  yours  ? 

Marl,  By  all  that's  good,  I  can  have  no  happiness  but  what's  in 
your  power  to  grant  me !  Nor  shall  I  ever  feel  repentance  but  in 
not  having  seen  your  merits  before.  I  will  stay  even  contrary  to 
your  wishes ;  and  though  you  should  persist  to  shun  me,  I  will 
make  my  respectful  assiduities  atone  for  the  levity  of  my  past 
conduct. 

Mi99  Hard.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you'll  desist.  As  our  acquaint- 
ance began,  so  let  it  end,  in  indifference.  I  might  have  given  an 
hour  or  two  to  levity;  but  seriously,  Mr.  Marlow,  do  you  think  I  could 
ever  submit  to  a  connection  where  I  must  appear  mercenary,  and 
you  imprudent  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  catch  at  the  confident 
addresses  of  a  secure  admirer  ? 

Marl,  (Kneeling.)  Does  this  look  like  security  ?  Does  this  look 
like  confidence  ?     No,  Madam,  every  moment  that  shows  me  your 
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merit,  odIj  serves  to  increase  my  diffidence  and  confusion.  Here  let 
me  continue 

Sir  das.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  GharleSi  Charles,  how  hast 
thou  deceived  me !  Is  this  yonr  indifference,  yoor  uninteresting 
conversation  P 

Hard.  Yonr  cold  contempt ;  jonr  formal  interview  I  What  have 
you  to  say  now? 

Marl.  That  Tm  all  amazement !    What  can  it  mean  ? 

Hard.  It  means  that  you  can  sfiy  and  nnsay  things  at  pleasure : 
that  yon  can  address  a  lady  in  private,  and  deny  it  in  public :  that 
you  have  one  story  for  us,  and  another  for  my  daughter. 

Marl.  Daughter  I — ^This  lady  your  daughter  P 

Hard.  Yes,  Sir,  my  only  daughter;  my  Kate;  whose  else  should 
she  be? 

Marl.  Oh,  the  devil! 

Miss  Hard.  Yes,  Sir,  that  very  identical  tall  squinting  lady,  you 
were  pleased  to  take  me  for  {courtesying) ;  she  that  you  addressed 
as  the  mild,  modest,  sentimental  man  of  gravity,  and  the  bold, 
forward,  agreeable  Battle  of  the  Ladies'  Club.     Ha !  ha  1  ha  t 

Marl.  Zounds  I  there's  no  bearing  this ;  if  s  worse  than  death  ! 

Miss  Hard.  Li  which  of  your  characters.  Sir,  will  you  give  us 
leave  to  address  you?  As  the  faltering  gentleman,  with  looks  on 
the  ground,  that  speaks  just  to  be  heard,  and  hates  hypocrisy;  or 
the  loud  confident  creature,  that  keeps  it  up  with  Mrs.  Mantrap, 
and  old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  till  three  in  the  morning? — Hat 
hal  ha! 

Marl.  O,  curse  on  my  noisy  head:  I  never  attempted  to  be 
impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not  taken  down !     I  must  be  gone. 

Hard.  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  but  you  shall  not.  I  see  it  was 
all  a  mistake,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  it.  You  shall  not.  Sir,  I 
tell  you.  I  know  sheTl  forgive  you.  Won't  you  forgive  him, 
Kate?    We^l  all  forgive  you.    Take  courage,  man. 

JBnter  Mbs.  Hibdoabtlb,  Tout. 

Mrs.  Hard.  So,  so,  they're  gone  off.    Let  them  go,  I  care  not. 
Hard.  Who  gone? 
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Mr9.  Unrd.  My  datifiil  niece  and  her  gentleman,  Mr.  Hastings, 
from  town.     He  who  came  down  with  our  modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  Chas.  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings?  As  worthy  a 
fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could  not  have  made  a  more  prudent 
choice. 

Hard.  Theti,  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  Vm  proud  of  the 
connection. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Well,  if  he  has  taken  away  the  lady,  he  has  not 
taken  her  fortune ;  that  remains  in  this  family  to  console  us  for 
her  loss. 

Hard.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  would  not  be  so  mercenary  ? 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ay,  thaf  s  my  affair,  not  yours. 

Hafd.  But  you  know  if  your  son,  when  of  age,  refuses  to  many 
his  cousin,  her  whole  fortune  is  then  at  her  own  disposal. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Ay,  but  he's  not  of  age,  and  she  has  not  thought 
proper  to  wait  for  his  refusal. 

EfUer  Uastinos  and  Hiss  Nbtillk. 

Mrs,  Hard.  {Aside)  What,  returned  so  soon !  I  begin  not  to 
like  it. 

Hast.  ( To  Haedcastlb.)  For  my  late  attempt  to  fly  off  with  your 
niece,  let  my  present  confusion  be  my  punishment.  We  are  now 
come  back,  to  appeal  from  your  justice  to  your  humanity.  By  her 
father's  consent  I  first  paid  her  my  addresses,  and  our  passions  were 
first  founded  in  duty. 

Miss  Nev.  Since  his  death,  I  have  been  obliged  to  stoop  to 
dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression.  In  an  hour  of  levity,  I  was 
ready  to  give  up  piy  fortune  to  secure  my  choice :  but  I  am  now 
recovered  from  the  delusion,  and  hope  from  your  tenderness  what  is 
denied  me  from  a  nearer  connection. 

Mrs.  Hard.  Pshaw,  pshaw  t  this  is  all  but  the  whining  end  of  a 
modem  novel. 

Hard.  Be  it  what  it  will,  Vm  glad  they're  come  back  to  reclaim 
their  due.  Come  hither,  Tony,  boy.  Do  you  refuse  this  lady's  hand 
whom  I  now  offer  you? 

Tony.  What  signifies  my  refusing?  You  know  I  can't  refuse 
her  till  I'm  of  age,  father. 

Hard.  While  I  thought  concealing  your  age,  boy,  was  likely  to 
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conduce  to  your  improTement^  I  coucurred  with  your  mother^s 
desire  to  keep  it  secret.  But  since  I  find  she  turns  it  to  a 
wrong  use^  I  must  now  declare  you  have  been  of  age  these  three 
months. 

Tony.  Of  age !     Am  I  of  age,  father? 

Hard.  Above  three  months. 

Tony.  Then  you'll  see  the  first  use  111  make  of  my  liberty. 
{TaJnng  Miss  Njsvillb's  hand^  Witness  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  I,  Anthony  Lumpkin,  esquire,  of  blakk  place,  refuse  you, 
Gonstantia  Neville,  spinster,  of  no  place  at  all,  for  my  true  and 
lawful  wife.  So  Constance  Neville  may  marry  whom  she  pleases, 
and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  his  own  man  again. 

Sir  Chas.  O  brave  Squire  I 

Hast.  My  worthy  fiiend  1 

Mrs.  Hard.  My  undutiful  offspring  I 

Marl.  Joy,  my  dear  Geoi^e,  I  give  you  joy  sincerely.  And 
could  I  prevail  upon  my  little  tyrant  here  to  be  less  arbitrary, 
I  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive,  if  you  would  return  me  the 
favour. 

Hast.  {To  Miss  Habdcastus.)  Come,  Madam,  you  are  now 
driven  to  tlie  very  last  scene  of  all  your  contrivances.  I  know 
you  like  him,  Tm  sure  he  loves  you,  and  you  must  and  shall  have 
him. 

Hard.  {Joining  their  hands.)  And  I  say  so  too.  And,  Mr. 
Marlow,  if  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as  she  has  a  daughter,  I  don't 
believe  you'll  ever  repent  your  bai^ain.  So  now  to  supper.  To- 
morrow we  shall  gather  all  the  poor  of  the  parish  about  us,  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  night  shall  be  crowned  with  a  merry  morning.  So, 
boy,  take  her ;  and  as  you  have  been  mistaken  in  the  mistress,  my 
wish  is,  that  you  may  never  be  mistaken  in  the  wife.      lEaotwu  Omnet, 
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EPILOGUE/ 

spoken  hjf  Mn,  BuUtUy  in  the  tAaraeier  ofUiaa  Hahooastul 

Well,  having  stooped  to  conquer  with  success. 

And  gained  a  husband  without  aid  firom  dress. 

Still,  as  a  bar-maid,  I  could  wish  it  too. 

As  I  have  conquered  him  to  conquer  you : 

And  let  me  say,  for  all  your  resolution. 

That  pretty  bar-maids  have  done  execution. 

Our  life  is  all  a  play,  composed  to  please, 

''We  have  our  exits  and  our  entrances/' 

The  first  act  shows  the  simple  country  maid. 

Harmless  and  young,  of  everything  afraid; 

Blushes  when  hir^d,  and  with  immeaning  action, 

''  I  hopes  as  how  to  give  you  satisfiEiction/' 

Her  second  act  displays  a  livelier  scene — 

The  unblushing  bar-maid  of  a  country  inn. 

Who  whisks  about  the  house,  at  market  caters. 

Talks  loud,  coquets  the  guests,  and  scolds  the  waiters. 

Next  the  scene  shifts  to  town,  and  there  she  soars. 

The  chop-house  toast  of  ogling  connoisseurs. 

On  'squires  and  dts  she  there  displays  her  arts, 

And  on  the  gridiron  broils  her  lovers'  hearts — 

And  as  she  smiles,  her  triumphs  to  complete. 

E'en  common-councilmen  forget  to  eat. 

The  fourth  act  shows  her  wedded  to  the  'squire. 

And  madam  now  begins  to  hold  it  higher; 

Pretends  to  taste,  at  operas  cries  caro  I 

And  quits  her  Nancy  Dawson,  for  Che  Faro : 

Doats  upon  dancing,  and  in  all  her  pride 

Swims  round  the  room,  the  Heinel  of  Gheapside : 


I  Qoldamith  wrote  two  other  Epilogues  to  this  Comedy,  neither  of  which  how- 
ever appear  to  hare  been  spoken.     See  them  at  p.  127,  and  p.  181. 
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Ogles  and  leers  with  artificial  skill. 
Till,  having  lost  in  age  the  power  to  kill. 
She  sits  all  night  at  cards,  and  ogles  at  spadiU 
Snch,  through  our  lives  the  eventful  history— 
The  fifth  and  last  act  still  remains  for  me. 
The  bar-maid  now  for  your  protection  prays. 
Turns  female  barrister,  and  pleads  for  Bayes.' 


ille.    J 


EPILOQUE.' 

To  be  $pahen  tn  ike  eharaOer  of  Toht  LraPKn. 
BT  J.   CRADOCK,   ESq.' 


Well — ^now  all's  ended — and  my  comrades  gone. 
Pray  what  becomes  of  **  mother's  nonly  son  ?  " 
A  hopeful  blade  I — ^in  town  Til  fix  my  station. 
And  try  to  make  a  bluster  in  the  nation ; 
As  for  my  cousin  Neville,  I  renounce  her. 
Off — ^in  a  crack — ^I'U  carry  big  Bet  Bouncer. 

Why  should  not  I  in  the  great  world  appear  ? 
I  soon  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  I 
No  matter  what  a  man  may  here  inherit. 
In  London — ^'gad,  the/ve  some  regard  to  spirit. 
I  see  the  horses  prancing  up  the  streets. 
And  big  Bet  Bouncer  bobs  to  all  she  meets ; 
Then  hoiks  to  jigs  and  pastimes  ev'ry  night — 
Not  to  the  plays — they  say  it  a'n't  polite; 

1  In  the  foorih  Tolnine  of  A  OoOeetion  of  Prologua  and  Epiioffuetf  4  rob. 
12mo,  1779,  there  is  a  chazacteristio  full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bnlkley  in  the 
dress  she  wore  when  she  spoke  this  epilogue.  Mrs.  Bulkley  (originaUy  Miss 
Wilford)  died  in  1792.    She  was  fiunous  as  Lady  Backet. 

s  This  came  too  late  to  be  spoken. — GfoLDBXiTH.  See  Goldsmith's  Letter  to 
Gradock,  in  rol.  ir. 

*  Joseph  Cradock,  Bsq.,  of  Ghunley  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  among  the  last 
sarriTon  of  Qoldsmith's  circle,  and  is  now  farourably  remembered  by  his 
Memoin,  5  toIs.  Sto,  182S.     He  died,  16th  Dec.,  1826,  in  his  85th  year. 
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To  Sadler's- Well  perhaps,  or  operas  go. 
And  once  by  chance,  to  the  roratoiio. 
Thus  here  and  there,  for  ever  up  and  down, 
We^U  set  the  £ashions  too  to  half  the  town ; 
And  then  at  auctions — ^monej  ne'er  regard. 
Buy  pictures  like  the  great,  ten  pounds  a  yard : 
Zounds,  we  shall  make  these  London  gentry  say. 
We  know  what's  damn'd  genteel  as  well  as  they. 


SCENE 

WSUJU 

THE     GRUMBLER, 

A    FABCEL 
Firai  printed  in  the  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Works  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  in  1887. 


*The  Qrnmbler*'  (a  Boene  from  whloh  is  here  printed  frtnn  the  lioeiiBer'i  MS. 
oopy  in  ihe  posaeesion  of  John  Payne  GoUier,  Baq.)  u  an  adaptation  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley*!  translation  of  Bnie/s  comedy  of  "Le  Grondenr/'  and  was 
played  at  GoTent  Garden  Theatre  on  the  8th  of  Hay,  1778,  for  the  benefit  of 
Qniek,  the  original  Tony  Lumpkin  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. "  It  was  only 
played  onoe,  and  was  nerer  printed.  It  answered,  howerer,  the  good-natored 
purpose  for  which  Goldsmith  wrote  it.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  plot. 
Sourhy,  an  ill-tempered,  discontented  man,  is  the  torment  of  his  fiunilyy 
neighbours,  and  semmts.  In  the  opening  of  the  piece  his  son  is  on  the 
point  of  being  married  to  Clarissa,  the  consent  of  Sonrby  being  dkiefly 
obtained  by  the  lady,  who  belieres  he  has  a  design  upon  her  himself 
xelinquishing  her  naturally  mild  character  for  that  of  a  termagant.  The 
character  thus  assumed  agrees  howeyer  so  well  with  his  own,  that,  ia 
defiance  of  preTious  arrangements,  he  determines  to  marry  her  liima^lf^  a 
design  fovoured  by  her  fortune  being  in  his  power.  No  other  remedy  ooenia 
to  the  lorers  to  aroid  his  tyranny  than  further  deception :  the  lady  therefore 
aasumdVthe  character  of  an  eztravagant,  giddy  woman  of  fiishion,  who  ia 
determined  to  have  "habits,  feasts,  fiddles,  hautboys,  masquerades,  con- 
certs, and  especially  a  ball  for  fifteen  days  after  their  nuptials.**  AboTe  all, 
her  intended  husband  must  learn  to  dance ;  and  she  will  admit  of  no  excuse 
on  the  plea  of  years.  In  a  change  of  scene  the  dancing-master  arrireB ; 
Sourby,  as  soon  as  he  knows  his  errand,  orders  him  off  and  threatens 
chastisement :  but  the  former  haying  his  cue^  declares  he  has  positiye  ordera 
from  Clarissa  to  make  him  dance,  and  drawing^  his  sword  compels  him  to  do 
so  by  force.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  Wentwo'rth  arriyes,  and  Sonrby,  in  a 
fit  d  rage,  renounces  the  lady. 
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SouBBT  (Ac  CfrumUer) Mr,  Quidk, 

OoTATio  (hit  Son) Mr,  Davit. 

WoTWORTH  {Brotker'in4a«  to  Sourby)    ....  Mr.  Owenson. 

DAjrona  Mism  (eaUed  Sigmor  CapriUe  m  ike  hUU)         .  Mr,  Kwg, 

Soak  PEE  (Servant) Mr,  Saunden, 

Claeissa  (in  love  teith  OeUnvio) Miss  Hdme. 

Jmm{kerM«dd) ^  Miss  Pearee. 


SCENE 


THE    GRUMBLER. 


Btder  Soaxpu,  (Sovbbt'8  Servmnt)  to  Soukbt,  and  kit  inUended  w^fe*t  maid 

JlHHT. 

Seam.  Sir,  a  gentleman  would  speak  with  yon. 

Jenny.  Good !  Here  comes  Scamper ;  (aside)  he'll  manage  you, 
111  warrant  me. 

Sour.  Who  is  it  ? 

Scam.  He  says  his  name  is  Monsieur  Bi — ^Bi — Stay,  Sir,  FU  go 
and  ask  him  again. 

Sour.  {Pulling  Aim  hy  the  ears)  Take  that,  sirrah,  by  the  way. 

Seam.  Ahi !  Ahi  I  [£^. 

Jenny,  Sir,  you  have  torn  off  his  hair,  so  that  he  must  now  have 
a  wig :  you  have  pulled  his  ears  off;  but  there  are  none  of  them  to 
be  had  for  money. 

Sour,  m  teach  him — ^"Tis  certainly  Mr.  Bigaut,  my  notary :  I 
know  who  it  is,  let  him  come  in.  Could  he  find  no  time  but  this  to 
bring  me  money  P     Plague  take  the  blockhead  I 

Enter  DAircnra  Habtib  and  kis  Fipdlxr. 

Sour.  This  is  not  my  man.  Who  are  you,  with  your  compU- 
ments? 

Ban.  Mast.  {Bowing  cfien)  I  am  called  Bigaudon^  Sir,  at  your 
service. 

Sour.  (7b  Jenny.)  Have  not  I  seen  that  face  somewhere  before*? 
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Jenny,  There  are  a  thousand  people  like  one  another. 

Sour.  Well,  Mr.  Bigaudon,  what  is  your  business  ? 

Ban.  Mont.  To  give  you  this  letter  from  Madame  Clarissa. 

Sour.  Give  it  to  me — ^I  would  fain  know  who  taught  Clarissa  to 
fold  a  letter  thus.    What  contains  it  ? 

Jenny.  {Aiide,  toAUe  he  unfolds  the  letter.)  A  lover,  I  believe, 
never  complained  of  that  before. 

Sour,  {Reads.)  ''Everybody  says  I  am  to  many  the  most  brutal 
of  men.  I  would  disabuse  them ;  and  for  that  reason  you  and  I 
must  b^in  the  ball  to-night.''     She  is  mad ! 

Dan.  Mast.  Go  on,  pray.  Sir. 

Sour.  {Beads.)  ''You  told  me  you  cannot  dance;  but  I  have 
sent  you  the  first  man  in  the  world.'' 

[SoTOBT  looh  at  Kim  from  head  tofoai. 

Ban.  Mast.  Oh  Lord,  Sir. 

Sour.  {Beads.)  "  Who  will  teach  you  in  less  than  an  hour  enough 
to  serve  your  purpose."     I  learn  to  dance  1 

Ban.  Mast.  Finish,  if  you  please. 

Sour.  "  And  if  you  love  me,  you  will  learn  the  Allemande."  The 
Allemande;  I,  the  Allemande  !  Mr.  the  first  man  in  the  world,  do 
you  know  you  are  in  some  danger  here? 

Ban.  Mast.  Come,  Sir,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you  shall  dance 
to  a  miracle  I 

Sour.  Mr.  Bigaudon,  do  you  know  I  will  send  you  out  of  the 
window  if  I  call  my  servants  P 

Ban.  Mast.  {Bidding  his  man  play.)  Come  brisk,  this  little 
prelude  will  put  you  in  humour ;  you  must  be  held  by  the  hand  ; 
or  have  you  some  steps  of  your  own  P 

Sour.  Unless  you  put  op  that  d — d  fiddle,  I'll  beat  it  about 
your  ears. 

Ban.  Mast.  Zounds,  Sir  I  if  you  are  thereabouts,  you  shall  dance 
presently — I  say  presently. 

Sour.  Shall  I  dance,  vfllain  P 

Ban  Mast.  Yes.  By  the  heavens  above  shall  you  dance.  I 
have  orders  from  Clarissa  to  make  you  dance.  She  has  paid  me, 
and  dance  you  shall ;  first,  let  him  go  out. 

[He  draws  hit  tword  and  puts  U  under  kU  otm. 

Sour.  Ah  1  I'm  dead.     What  a  madman  has  this  woman  sent  me ! 
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Jennjf.  I  see  I  must  interpose.  Stay  you  there^  Sir;  let  me 
speak  to  him ;  Sir,  pray  do  us  the  favour  to  go  and  tell  the  lady, 
that  ifs  disagreeable  to  my  master. 

Dan.  Mast.  I  will  have  him  dance. 

Sour.  The  rascal !  the  rascal ! 

Jenny,  Consider,  if  you  please,  my  master  is  a  grave  man. 

Ban.  MasL  Til  have  him  dance. 

Jenny.  You  may  stand  in  need  of  him. 

Sour.  {Taking  her  aside.)  Yes,  tell  him  that  when  he  will, 
without  costing  him  a  farthing,  Til  bleed  and  purge  him  his 
beUyfull. 

Dan.  MasL  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  Til  have  him  dance, 
or  have  his  blood. 

Sour.  The  rascal!  {Muttering,) 

Jenny.  Sir,  I  canH  work  upon  him ;  the  madman  will  not  hear 
reason ;  some  harm  will  happen — we  are  alone. 

Sour.  'Tis  very  true. 

Jenny.  Look  on  him,  he  has  an  ill  look. 

Sour.  He  has  so.  {Trembling.) 

Dan.  Mast.  Make  haste,  I  say,  make  haste. 

Sour.  Help  !  neighbours  I  murder  1 

Jenny.  Aye,  you  may  cry  for  help ;  do  you  know  that  all  your 
neighbours  would  be  glad  to  see  you  robbed  and  your  throat  cut  P 
Believe  me.  Sir,  two  Allemande  steps  may  save  your  life. 

Sour.  But  if  it  should  come  to  be  known,  I  should  be  taken  for 
a  fool. 

Jenny.  Love  excuses  all  follies ;  and  I  have  heard  say  that  when 
Hercules  was  in  love,  he  spun  for  Queen  Omphale. 

Sour.  Yes,  Hercules  spun,  but  Hercules  did  not  dance  the 
Allemande. 

Jenny.  WeU,  you  must  tell  him  so ;  the  gentleman  will  teach  you 
another. 

Dan.  Mast.  Will  you  have  a  minuet.  Sir  P 

Sour.  A  minuet ;  no. 

Dan.  Mast.  The  loure. 

Sour.  The  loure;  no. 

Dan.  Mast.  The  passay  1 

Sour.  The  passay;  no. 

TOL.  I.  u 
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Ban.  if 081,  What  then  P  the  trocanny,  the  tricotez,  the  rigadcm  ? 
Come,  choose,  choose. 

Sour,  No,  no,  no,  I  like  none  of  these. 

Dan.  Mast,  You  would  have  a  grave,  serious  dance  perhaps  ? 

Sour,  Yes,  a  serious  one,  if  there  be  any — but  a  very  serious 
dance. 

Dan,  Mast.  Well,  the  courante,  the  hornpipe,  the  brocane,  the 
saraband  P 

Sour,  No,  no,  no. 

Ban,  Mast,  What  the  devil  then  will  you  haveP  But  make 
haste,  or  death ! 

Sour,  Come  on  then,  since  it  must  be  so ;  Til  learn  a  few  steps 
of  the— the 

Ban.  Mast,  What  of  the — ^the 

Sour.  I  know  not  what. 

Ban.  Mast.  You  mock  me.  Sir;  you  shall  dance  the  Allemande, 

since  Clarissa  will  have  it  so,  or 

[Ht  lead*  him  about,  tke  fiddle  playing  the  AUemanda, 

Sour.  I  shall  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  town  if  it  should  be 
known.  I  am  determined,  for  this  frolic,  to  deprive  Clarissa  of  that 
invaluable  blessing,  the  possession  of  my  person. 

Ban,  Mast.  Come,  come.  Sir,  move,  move.  {Teaching  him.) 

Sour,  Cockatrice! 

Ban.  Mast,  One,  two,  three  I  {Teaching,) 

Sour.  A  d — d,  infernal 

Bnier  Wbittwobth. 

Oh  I  brother,  you  are  come  in  good  time  to  free  me  from  this  cursed 
bondage. 

JFent.  How  I  for  shame,  brother,  at  your  age  to  be  thus  foolish. 

Sour,  As  I  hope  for  mercy — 

Went,  For  shame,  for  shame — practising  at  sixty  what  should 
have  been  finished  at  six. 

Ban.  Mast,  He's  not  the  only  grown  gentleman  I  have  had 
in  hand. 

JFent.  Brother,  brother,  you'll  be  the  mockery  of  the  whole  city. 

Sour,  Eternal  babbler !  hear  me ;  this  curs'd  confounded  villain 
will  make  me  dance  perforce. 
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Went,  Perforce  1 

&wr.  Yes;  by  order^  he  says,  of  Clarissa;  but  since  I  now  find 
she  is  unworthy,  I  give  her  up— renounce  her  for  ever. 

[The  young  couple  enter  immediately  after  this  declaration,  and 
finding  no  farther  obstruction  to  their  union,  the  piece  finishes 
with  the  consent  of  the  Grumbler,  **  in  the  hope,''  as  he  says, 
''that  they  are  possessed  of  mutual  requisites  to  be  the  plague  of 
each  other/'] 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thkrb  are  an  hundred  faults  in  this  Thing,  and  an  hundred  things 
might  be  said  to  prove  them  beauties.  But  it  is  needless.  A  book  may 
be  amusing  with  numerous  errors,  or  it  may  be  very  dull  without  a  single 
absurdity.  The  hero  of  this  piece  unites  in  himself  the  three  greatest 
characters  upon  earth ;  he  is  a  priest,  an  husbandman,  and  the  father  of  a 
family.  He  is  drawn  as  ready  to  teach,  and  ready  to  obey ;  as  simple  in 
affluence,  and  majestic  in  adversity.  In  this  age  of  opulence  and  refine- 
ment, whom  can  such  a  character  please  ?  Such  as  are  fond  of  high  life, 
win  turn  with  disdain  from  the  simplicity  of  his  country  fire-side.  Such 
as  mistake  ribaldry  for  humour,  will  find  no  wit  in  his  harmless  conversa- 
tion ;  and  such  as  have  been  taught  to  deride  religion,  will  laugh  at  one 
whose  chief  stores  of  comfort  are  dr«iwn  from  futurity. 
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CHAPTEE  L 


THE  DI80RIPTION  OT  THE  FAMILY  OF  WAKEFIELD,  IK  WHICH  A 
KIKDRED  LIKENESS  PREYAILS,  AS  WELL  OF  MIKD8  AS  OF 
PERSONS. 

I  WAS  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  honest  man  who  married  and 
brought  up  a  large  family,  did  more  service  than  he  who 
continued  single  and  only  talked  of  population.  From  this 
motiire,  I  had  scarce  taken  orders  a  year,  before  I  began  to 
think  seriously  of  matrimony,  and  chose  my  wife,  as  she  did 
her  wedding-gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  surface,  but  such 
qualities  as  would  wear  well.  To  do  her  justice  she  was  a 
good-natured  notable  woman ;  and  as  for  breeding,  there  were 
few  country  ladies  who  could  show  more.  She  could  read  any 
English  book  without  much  spelling ;  but  for  pickling,  preserv- 
ing, and  cookery  none  could  excel  her.  She  prided  herself  also 
upon  being  an  excellent  contriver  in  housekeeping;  though  I 
could  never  find  that  we  grew  richer  with  all  her  contrivances. 

However,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and  our  fondness 
increased  as  we  grew  old.  There,  was,  in  fact,  nothing  that 
could  make  us  angry  witli  the  world  or  each  other.  ^^  had 
an  elegant  house,  situated  in  a  fine  country,  and  a  good 
neighbourhood.  The  year  was  spent  in  a  moral  or  rural 
amusement;  in  visiting  our  rich  neighbours,  and  relieving 
such  as  were  poor.  We  had  no  revolutions  to  fear,  nor 
fatigues  to  undergo ;  all  our  adventures  were  by  the  fire-side, 
and  all  our  migrations  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown. 
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As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had  the  traveller  or 
stranger  visit  as  to  taste  our  gooseberry-wine,  for  which  we 
had  great  reputation ;  and  I  profess  with  the  veracity  of  an 
historian,  that  I  never  knew  one  of  them  find  fault  with  it 
Our  cousins  too,  even  to  the  fortieth  remove,  all  remembered 
their  affinity,  witliout  any  help  from  the  herald*s  office,  and 
came  very  frequently  to  see  us.  Some  of  them  did  us  no  great 
honour  by  these  claims  of  kindred ;  as  we  had  the  blind,  the 
maimed,  and  the  halt  amongst  the  number.  However,  my 
wife  always  insisted  that  as  they  were  the  Bsane  flesh  and  blood, 
they  should  sit  with  us  at  the  same  table.  So  that  if  we  had 
not  very  rich,  we  generally  had  very  happy  friends  about  us ; 
for  this  remark  will  hold  good  through  life,  that  the  poorer  the 
guest,  the  better  pleased  he  ever  is  with  being  treated :  and  as 
some  men  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  colours  of  a  tulip,  or 
the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  so  I  was  by  nature  an  admirer  of  happy 
human  faces.  However,  when  any  one  of  our  relations  was  found 
to  be  a  person  of  a  very  bad  character,  a  troublesome  guest,  or 
one  we  desired  to  get  rid  of,  upon  his  leaving  my  house,  I  ever 
took  care  to  lend  him  a  riding-coat,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or 
sometimes  an  horse  of  small  value,  and  I  always  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  he  never  came  back  to  return  them. 
By  this  the  house  was  cleared  of  such  as  we  did  not  like ;  but 
never  was  the  family  of  Wakefield  known  to  turn  the 
traveller  or  the  poor  dependent  out  of  doors. 

Thus  we  lived  several  years  in  a  state  of  much  happiness, 
not  but  that  we  sometimes  had  those  little  rubs  which 
Providence  sends  to  enhance  the  value  of  its  favours.  My 
orchard  was  often  robbed  by  school-boys,  and  my  wife's 
custards  plundered  by  the  cats  or  the  children.  The  'Squire 
would  sometimes  fall  asleep  in  the  most  pathetic  parts  of  my 
sermon,  or  his  lady  return  my  wife*s  civilities  at  church  with  a 
mutilated  courtesy.  But  we  soon  got  over  the  imeasiness 
caused  by  such  accidents,  and  usually  in  three  or  four  days 
began  to  wonder  how  they  vexed  us. 

My  children,  the  offspring  of  temperance,  as  they  were 
educated  without  softness,  so  they  were  at  once  well  formed 
and  healthy ;  my  sons  hardy  and  active,  my  daughters  beautiful 
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and  blooming.  When  I  stood  in  the  inidst  of  the  little  circle, 
which  promised  to  be  the  supports  of  my  declining  age,  I 
could  not  avoid  repeating  the  famous  story  of  Count 
Abensberg,  who,  in  Henry  the  Second*s  progress  through 
Germany,  while  other  courtiers  came  with  their  treasures, 
brought  his  thirty-two  children,  and  presented  them  to  his 
sorereign  as  the  most  valuable  offering  he  had  to  bestow.  In 
this  manner,  though  I  had  but  six,  I  considered  them  as  a  very 
valuable  present  made  to  my  country,  and  consequently  looked 
upon  it  as  my  debtor.  Our  eldest  son  was  named  Geoboe, 
after  his  tmcle,  who  left  us  ten  thousand  pounds.  Our  second 
child,  a  girl,  I  intended  to  call  after  her  aunt  Grissel ;  but  my 
wife,  who  during  her  pregnancy  had  been  reading  romances, 
insisted  upon  her  being  called  Olivia.  In  less  than  another 
year  we  had  another  daughter,  and  now  I  was  determined  that 
Grissel  should  be  her  name ;  but  a  rich  relation  taking  a  fancy 
to  stand  godmother,  the  girl  was,  by  her  directions,  called 
Sophia  :  so  that  we  had  two  romantic  names  in  the  family ;  but 
I  solemnly  protest  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  Moses  was  our  next, 
and  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  we  had  two  sons  more. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  deny  exultation  when  I  saw  my 
little  ones  about  me ;  but  the  vanity  and  the  satisfaction  of 
my  wife  were  even  greater  than  mine.  When  our  visitors 
would  say,  "  Well,  upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Primrose,  you  have 
the  finest  children  in  the  whole  country  :  " — "  Ay,  neighbour," 
she  would  answer,  "  they  are  as  heaven  made  them,  handsome 
enough,  if  they  be  good  enough;  for  handsome  is  that 
handsome  does."  And  then  she  would  bid  the  girls  hold 
up  their  heads;  who,  to  conceal  nothing,  were  certainly 
very  handsome.  Mere  outside  is  so  very  trifling  a  circum- 
stance with  me,  that  I  should  scarce  have  remembered  to 
mention  it,  had  it  not  been  a  general  topic  of  conversation  in 
the  country.  Olivia,  now  about  eighteen,  had  that  luxuriancy 
of  beauty,  with  which  painters  generally  draw  Hebe ;  open, 
sprightly,  and  commanding.  Sophia*s  features  were  not  so 
striking  at  first,  but  often  did  move  certain  execution ;  for  they 
were  soft,  modest,  and  alluring.  The  one  vanquished  by  a 
single  blow,  the  other  by  efforts  successfully  repeated. 
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The  temper  of  a  woman  is  generally  formed  firom  the  torn 
of  her  features,  at  least  it  was  so  with  my  daughters.  Olivia 
wished  for  many  lovers,  Sophia  to  secure  one.  Olivia  was 
often  affected  from  too  great  a  desire  to  please.  Sophia  even 
repressed  excellence  from  her  fears  to  offend.  The  one 
entertained  me  with  her  vivacity  when  I  was  gay,  the  other 
with  her  sense  when  I  was  serious.  But  these  qualities  were 
never  carried  to  excess  in  either,  and  I  have  often  seen  them 
exchange  characters  for  a  whole  day  together.  A  suit  of 
mourning  has  transformed  my  coquet  into  a  prude,  and  a  new 
set  of  ribands  has  given  her  younger  sister  more  than  natural 
vivacity.  My  eldest  son  George  was  bred  at  Oxford,  as  I 
intended  him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  My  second 
boy  Moses,  whom  I  designed  for  business,  received  a  sort  of 
miscellaneous  education  at  home.  But  it  is  needless  to 
attempt  describing  the  particular  characters  of  young  people 
that  had  seen  but  very  little  of  the  world.  In  short,  a  faimily 
likeness  prevailed  through  all,  and  properly  speaking,  they 
had  but  one  character,,  that  of  being  all  equally  generous, 
credulous,  simple,  and  inoffensive. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FAMILT   MISFORTUNES.      THB   LOSS   OP   FORTUNE   ONLY    8EBVE8   TO 
INCREASE   THE    PRIDE   OP   THE   WORTHT. 

The  temporal  concerns  of  our  family  were  chiefly  committed 
to  my  wife's  management;  as  to  the  spiritual,  I  took  them 
entirely  under  my  own  direction.  The  profits  of  my  liviug, 
which  amounted  to  but  thirty-five  pounds  a  year,  I  made  over 
to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  the  clergy  of  our  diocese ;  for 
having  a  fortune  of  my  own,  I  was  careless  of  temporalities, 
and  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  doing  my  duty  without  reward.  I 
also  set  a  resolution  of  keeping  no  curate,  and  of  being 
acquainted  with  every  man  in  the  parish,  exhorting  the 
married  men  to  temperance,  and  the  bachelors  to  matrimony; 
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BO  that  in  a  few  years  it  was  a  commonf  saying)  that  there  were 
three  strange  wants  at  Wakefield,  a  parson  wanting  pride, 
young  men  wanting  wives,  and  ale-houses  wanting  customers. 

Matrimony  was  always  one  of  my  fitvourite  topics,  and  I 
wrote  several  sermons  to  prove  its  happiness ;  but  there  was 
a  peculiar  tenet  which  I  made  a  point  of  supporting :  for  I 
maintained  with  Whiston,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  priest  of 
the  Church  of  England,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  to  take 
a  second,  or,  to  express  it  in  one  word,  I  valued  myself  upon 
being  a  strict  monogamist. 

I  was  early  initiated  into  this  important  dispute,  on  which 
so  many  laborious  volumes  have  been  written.  I  published 
some  tracts  upon  the  subject  myself,  which,  as  they  never  sold, 
I  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  were  read  only  by  the 
happy  few.  Some  of  my  friends  called  this  my  weak  side ; 
but  alas !  they  had  not  like  me  made  it  the  subject  of  long 
contemplation.  The  more  I  reflected  upon  it,  the  more 
important  it  appeared.  I  even  went  a  step  beyond  Whiston 
in  displaying  my  principles:  as  he  had  engraven  upon  his 
wife's  tomb  that  she  was  the  only  wife  of  William  Whiston ; 
so  I  wrote  a  similar  epitaph  for  my  wife,  though  still  living,  in 
which  I  extolled  her  prudence,  economy,  and  obedience  till 
death ;  and  having  got  it  copied  fair,  with  an  elegant  frame,  it 
was  placed  over  the  chimney-piece,  where  it  answered  several 
very  useful  purposes.  It  admonished  my  wife  of  her  duty  to 
me,  and  my  fidelity  to  her ;  it  inspired  her  with  a  passion  for 
fame,  and  constantly  put  her  in  mind  of  her  end. 

It  was  thus,  perhaps,  from  hearing  marriage  so  often 
recommended,  that  my  eldest  son,  just  upon  leaving  college, 
-  fixed  his  affections  upon  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man, who  was  a  dignitary  in  the  church,  and  in  circumstances 
to  give  her  a  large  fortune:  but  fortune  was  her  smallest 
accomplishment.  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot  was  allowed  by  all, 
(except  my  two  daughters,)  to  be  completely  pretty.  Her  youth, 
health,  and  innocence,  were  still  heightened  by  a  complexion 
BO  transparent,  and  such  an  happy  sensibility  of  look,  as  even 
age  could  not  gaze  on  with  indifference.  As  Mr.  Wilmot  knew 
that  I  could  make  a  very  handsome  settlement  on  my  son,  he 
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was  not  averse  to  the  match ;  so  both  families  lived  together  in 
all  that  harmony  which  generally  precedes  an  expected  alliance. 
Being  convinced  by  experience  that  the  days  of  courtship  are 
the  most  happy  of  our  lives,  I  was  willing  enough  to  lengthen 
the  period;  and  the  various  amusements  which  the  young 
couple  every  day  shared  in  each  other's  company,  seemed  to 
increase  their  passion.  We  were  generally  awaked  in  the 
morning  by  music,  and  on  fine  days  rode  a  hunting.  The 
hours  between  breakfast  and  dinner  the  ladies  devoted  to  dress 
and  study  :  they  usually  read  a  page,  and  then  gazed  at  them- 
selves in  the  glass,  which  even  philosophers  might  own  often 
presented  the  page  of  greatest  beauty.  At  dinner  my  wife 
took  the  lead ;  for  as  she  always  insisted  upon  carving  every 
thing  herself,  it  being  her  mother's  way,  she  gave  us  upon 
these  occasions  the  history  of  every  dish.  When  we  had 
dined,  to  prevent  the  ladies  leaving  us,  I  generally  ordered 
the  table  to  be  removed ;  and  sometimes,  with  the  music- 
master's  assistance,  the  girls  would  give  us  a  very  agreeable 
concert.  Walking  out,  drinking  tea,  country  dances,  and 
forfeits  shortened  the  rest  of  the  day,  without  the  assistance 
of  cards,  as  I  hated  all  manner  of  gaming,  except  back- 
gammon, at  which  my  old  friend  and  I  sometimes  took  a  two- 
penny hit.  Nor  can  I  here  pass  over  an  ominous  circumstance 
that  happened  the  last  time  we  played  together ;  I  only  wanted 
to  fling  a  quatre,  and  yet  1  threw  deuce  ace  five  times  running. 
Some  months  were  elapsed  in  this  manner,  till  at  last  it 
was  thought  convenient  to  fix  a  day  for  the  nuptials  of  the 
young  couple,  who  seemed  earnestly  to  desire  it.  During 
the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  I  need  not  describe  the 
busy  importance  of  my  wife,  nor  the  sly  looks  of  my  daughters: 
in  fact,  my  attention  was  fixed  on  another  object,  the  com- 
pleting a  tract  which  I  intended  shortly  to  publish  in  defence 
of  my  favourite  principle.  As  I  looked  upon  this  as  a 
master-piece,  both  for  argument  and  style,  I  could  not  in  the 
pride  of  my  heart  avoid  showing  it  to  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Wilmot,  as  I  made  no  doubt  of  receiving  his  approbation; 
but  not  till  too  late  I  discovered  that  he  was  most  violently 
attached  to  the   contrary   opinion,  and    with   good    reason; 
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for  he  was  at  that  time  actually  courting  a  fourth  wife.  This, 
as  may  be  expected,  produced  a  dispute  attended  with  some 
acrimony,  which  threatened  to  interrupt  our  intended  alliance : 
but  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  we 
agreed  to  discuss  the  subject  at  large. 

It  was  managed  with  proper  spirit  on  both  sides:  he 
asserted  that  I  was  heterodox,  I  retorted  the  charge;  he 
replied,  and  I  rejoined.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  con- 
troversy was  hottest,  I  was  called  out  by  one  of  my  relations, 
who,  with  a  face  of  concern,  advised  me  to  give  up  the  dispute, 
at  least  till  my  son's  wedding  was  over.  "How,"  cried  I, 
"  relinquish  the  cause  of  truth,  and  let  him  be  a  husband, 
already  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  absurdity.  You  might 
as  well  advise  me  to  give  up  my  fortune,  as  my  argument." 
"  Your  fortune,"  returned  my  friend,  "  I  am  now  sorry  to 
inform  you  is  almost  nothing.  The  merchant  in  town,  in 
whose  hands  your  money  was  lodged,  has  gone  off,  to 
avoid  a  statute  of  bankruptcy,  and  is  thought  not  to  have 
left  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  I  was  unwilling  to  shock  you 
or  the  family  with  the  account  till  after  the  wedding :  but 
now  it  may  serve  to  moderate  your  warmth  in  the  argument ; 
for,  I  suppose,  your  own  prudence  will  enforce  the  necessity 
of  dissembling,  at  least  till  your  son  has  the   young  lady's 

fortune  secure." "  Well,"    returned  I,  "  if  what  you   tell 

me  be  true,  and  if  I  am  to  be  a  beggar,  it  shall  never  makp 
me  a  rascal,  or  induce  me  to  disavow  my  principles.  I'll 
go  this  moment  and  inform  the  company  of  my  circumstances ; 
and  as  for  the  argument,  I  even  here  retract  my  former 
concessions  in  the  old  gentleman's  favour,  nor  will  I  allow 
him  now  to  be  a  husband  in  any  sense  of  the  expression." 

It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  different  sensations  of 
both  fiunilies,  when  I  divulged  the  news  of  our  misfortune ; 
but  what  others  felt  was  slight  to  what  the  lovers  appeared 
to  endure.  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  seemed  before  sufficiently 
inclined  to  break  off  the  match,  was  by  this  blow  soon  deter- 
mined :  one  virtue  he  had  in  perfection,  which  was  prudence, 
too  often  the  only  one  that  is  left  us  at  seventy-two. 
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CHAPTEB  ra. 


A  HIGBATION.     THE  FOBTUKATE   01BCUM8TANCES   OF   OUB  LIYSS  ABE 
QEKEBALLT  FOUKD   AT   LAST  TO   BE   OF   OUB  OWK   PBOCUBISG. 

The  only  hope  of  our  family  now  was,  that  the  rei>ort  of 
our  misfortune  might  be  malicious  or  premature :  but  a 
letter  from  my  agent  in  town  soon  came  with  a  confirmation 
of  every  particular.  The  loss  of  fortune  to  myself  alone 
would  have  been  trifling ;  the  only  imeasiness  I  felt  was  for 
my  family,  who  were  to  be  humble  without  an  education  to 
render  them  callous  to  contempt. 

Near  a  fortnight  had  passed  before  I  attempted  to  restrain 
their  affliction ;  for  premature  consolation  is  but  the  remem- 
brancer of  sorrow.  During  this  interval,  my  thoughts  were 
employed  on  some  future  means  of  supporting  them;  and 
at  last  a  small  cure  of  fifteen  pounds  a-year  was  offered  me 
in  a  distant  neighbourhood,  where  I  could  still  enjoy  my 
principles  without  molestation.  With  this  proposal  I  joyfully 
closed,  having  determined  to  increase  my  salary  by  managing 
a  little  farm. 

Having  taken  this  resolution,  my  next  care  was  to  get 
together  the  wrecks  of  my  fortune ;  and,  all  debts  collected 
and  paid,  out  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  we  had  but 
four  hundred  remaining.  My  chief  attention,  therefore, 
was  now  to  bring  down  the  pride  of  my  family  to  their 
circumstances;  for  I  well  knew  that  aspiring  beggary  is 
wretchedness  itself.  "  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  my  children/' 
cried  I,  "that  no  prudence  of  ours  could  have  prevented 
our  late  misfortune;  but  prudence  may  do  much  in  disap- 
pointing its  effects.  We  are  now  poor,  my  fondlings,  and 
wisdom  bids  us  conform  to  our  humjble.  situation.  Let  xi$ 
then,   without  repining,  give  up  those  splendours  with  which 
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nmnbers  are  wretched,  and  seek  in  hmnbler  circumstances 
that  peace  with  which  all  may  be  happy.  The  poor  live 
pleasantly  without  our  help,  why  then  should  not  we  learn 
to  live  without  theirs?  No,  my  children,  let  us  from  this 
moment  give  up  all  pretensions  to  gentility;  we  have  still 
enough  left  for  happiness  if  we  are  wise,  and  let  us  draw  upon 
content  for  the  deficiencies  of  fortune." 

As  my  eldest  son  was  bred  a  scholar,  I  determined  to  send 
him  to  town,  where  his  abilities  might  contribute  to  our 
support  and  his  own.  The  separation  of  friends  and  families 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  distressful  circumstances  attendant 
on  penury.  The  day  soon  arrived  on  which  we  were  to 
disperse  for  the  first  time.  My  son,  after  taking  leave  of 
his  mother  and  the  rest,  who  mingled  their  tears  with  their 
kisses,  came  to  ask  a  blessing  from  me.  This  I  gave  him 
from  my  heart,  and  which,  added  to  five  guineas,  was  all 
the  patrimony  I  had  now  to  bestow.  "You  are  going,  my 
boy,"  cried  I,  "  to  London  on  foot,  in  the  manner  Hooker, 
your  great  ancestor,  travelled  there  before  you.  Take  from 
me  the  same  horse  that  was  given  him  by  the  good  bishop 
Jewel,  this  staff,  and  take  this  book  too,  it  will  be  your 
comfort  on  the  way :  these  two  lines  in  it  are  worth  a  million, 
I  have  been  young ^  and  now  am  old;  yet  never  saw  I  the 
righteous  md!h  forsaken^  or  his  seed  begging  their  bread.  Let 
this  be  your  consolation  as  you  travel  on.  Go,  my  boy, 
whatever  be  thy  fortune,  let  me  see  thee  once  a- year; 
still  keep  a  good  heart,  and  farewell."  As  he  was  possessed 
of  integrity  and  honour,  I  was  under  no  apprehensions 
from  throwing  him  naked  into  the  amphitheatre  of  life ;  for 
I  knew  he  would  act  a  good  part  whether  vanquished  or 
victorious. 

His  departure  only  prepared  the  way  for  our  own,  which 
arrived  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  leaving  a  neighbourhood 
in  which  we  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  tranquillity  was  not 
without  a  tear,  which  scarce  fortitude  itself  could  suppress. 
•  Besides,  a  journey  of  seventy  miles  to  a  family  that  had 
hitherto  never  been  above  ten  from  home,  filled  us  with  appre- 
hension ;   and  the  cries  of  the  poor,  who  followed  us  for  some 

x2 
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miles,  contribated  to  increase  it  The  first  day *8  journey  brought 
ns  in  safety  within  thirty  miles  of  our  future  retreat,  and  we 
put  up  for  the  night  at  an  obscure  inn  in  a  village  by  the  way. 
When  we  were  shown  a  room,  I  desired  the  landlord,  in  my 
usual  way,  to  let  us  have  his  company,  with  which  he  complied, 
as  what  he  drank  would  increase  the  bill  next  morning.  He 
knew,  however,  the  whole  neighbourhood  to  which  I  was 
removing,  particularly  'Squire  Thomhill,  who  was  to  be  my 
landlord,  and  who  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place.  This 
gentleman  he  described  as  one  who  desired  to  know  little  more 
of  the  world  than  its  pleasures,  being  particularly  remarkable 
for  his  attachment  to  the  fair  sex.  He  observed  that  no  virtue 
was  able  to  resist  his  arts  and  assiduity,  and  that  scarce  a 
farmer's  daughter  within  ten  miles  round,  but  what  had  found 
him  successful  and  faithless.  Though  this  account  gave  me 
some  pain,  it  had  a  very  different  effect  upon  my  daughters, 
whose  features  seemed  to  brighten  with  the  expectation  of  an 
approaching  triumph  ;  nor  was  my  wife  less  pleased  and 
confident  of  their  allurements  and  virtue.  While  our  thoughts 
were  thus  employed,  the  hostess  entered  the  room  to  inform 
her  husband  that  the  strange  gentleman,  who  had  been  two 
days  in  the  house,  wanted  money,  and  could  not  satisfy  them 
for  his  reckoning.  "  Want  money  ! "  replied  the  host,  "  that 
must  be  impossible ;  for  it  was  no  later  than  yesterday  he  paid 
three  guineas  to  our  beadle  to  spare  an  old  broken  soldier  that 
was  to  be  whipped  through  the  town  for  dog-stealing.'*  The 
hostess,  however,  still  persisting  in  her  first  assertion,  he  was 
l)reparing  to  leave  the  room,  swearing  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
one  way  or  another,  when  I  begged  the  landlord  would 
introduce  me  to  a  stranger  of  so  much  charity  as  he  described. 
With  this  he  complied,  showing  in  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to 
be  about  thirty,  dressed  in  clothes  that  once  were  laced.  His 
person  was  well  formed,  and  his  face  marked  with  the  lines  of 
thinking.  He  had  something  short  and  dry  in  his  address, 
and  seemed  not  to  understand  ceremony,  or  to  despise  it  I 

Upon  the  landlord's  leaving  the  room,  I   could  not  avoids 
expressing  my  concern  to  the  stranger  at  seeing  a  gentleman 
in  such  circumstances,  and  offered  him  my  purse  to  satisfy  the 
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present  demand.  '*  I  take  it  with  all  my  heart.  Sir,"  replied 
he,  **  and  am  glad  that  a  late  oversight  in  giving  what  money  I 
had  about  me,  has  shown  me  that  there  are  still  some  men 
like  yoo.  I  must,  however,  previously  intreat  being  informed 
of  the  name  and  residence  of  my  benefactor,  in  order  to  repay 
him  as  soon  as  possible."  In  this  I  satisfied  him  fully,  not 
only  mentioning  my  name  and  late  misfortunes,  but  the  place 
to  which  I  was  going  to  remove.  "  This,"  cried  he,  "  happens 
still  more  luckily  than  I  hoped  for,  as  I  am  going  the  same 
way  myself,  having  been  detained  here  two  days  by  the  floods, 
which  I  hope  by  to-morrow  will  be  found  passable."  I  testified 
the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  his  company,  and  my  wife  and 
daughters  joining  in  entreaty,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
stay  supper.  The  stranger's  conversation,  which  was  at  once 
pleasing  and  instructive,  induced  me  to  wish  for  a  continuance 
of  it ;  but  it  was  now  high  time  to  retire  and  take  refreshment 
against  the  fatigues  of  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning  we  all  set  forward  together :  my  family 
on  horseback,  while  Mr.  Burchell,'  our  new  companion,  walked 
along  the  footpath  by  the  road-side,  observing  with  a  smile, 
that  as  we  were  ill-mounted,  he  would  be  too  generous  to 
attempt  leaving  ns  behind.  As  the  floods  were  not  yet 
subsided,  we  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide,  who  trotted  on 
before,  IVIr.  Burchell  and  I  bringing  up  the  rear.  We  lightened 
the  fatigues  of  the  road  with  philosophical  disputes,  which  he 
seemed  to  tmderstand  perfectly.  But  what  surprised  me  most 
was,  that  though  he  was  a  money-borrower,  he  defended  his 
opinions  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  if  he  had  been  my  patron. 
He  now  and  then  also  informed  me  to  whom  the  different  seats 
belonged  that  lay  in  our  view  as  we  travelled  the  road.  "  That," 
cried  he,  pointing  to  a  very  magnificent  house  which  stood  at 
some  distance,  *'  belongs  to  Mr.  Thomhill,  a  young  gentleman 
who  enjoys  a  large  fortune,  though  entirely  dependant  on  the  will 
of  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Thomhill,  a  gentleman  who,  content 
with  a  little  himself,  permits  his  nephew  to  enjoy  the  rest,  and 
chiefly  resides  in  town."     "  What ! "  cried  I,  "  is  my  3'oung 

'  One  of  Goldsmith's  relations  married  a  Mr.  Burchell. 
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landlord  then  the  nephew  of  a  man  whose  virtues,  generosity, 
and  singularities  are  so  universally  known?  I  have  heard 
Sir  William  Thomhill  represented  as  one  of  the  most  generous, 
yet  whimsical  men  in  the  kingdom ;  a  man  of  consummate 

benevolence." "  Something,  perhaps,  to6  much  so,"  rephed 

Mr.  Burchell,  "  at  least  he  carried  benevolence  to  an  excess 
when  young ;  for  his  passions  were  then  strong,  and  as  they 
were  all  upon  the  side  of  virtue,  they  led  it  up  to  a  romantic 
extreme.  He  early  began  to  aim  at  the  qualifications  of  the 
soldier  and  scholar;  was  soon  distinguished  in  the  army,  and 
had  some  reputation  among  men  of  learning.  Adulation  ever 
follows  the  ambitious;  for  such  alone  receive  most  pleasure 
from  flattery.  He  was  surrounded  with  crowds,  who  showed 
him  only  one  side  of  their  character ;  so  that  he  began  to  lose 
a  regard  for  private  interest  in  universal  sympathy.  He  loved 
all  mankind;  for  fortune  prevented  him  from  knowing  that 
there  were  rascals.  Physicians  tell  us  of  a  disorder,  in  which 
the  whole  body  is  so  exquisitely  sensible,  that  the  slightest 
touch  gives  pain:  what  some  have  thus  suffered  in  their 
persons,  this  gentleman  felt  in  his  mind.  The  slightest  distress, 
whether  real  or  fictitious,  touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  his 
soul  laboured  under  a  sickly  sensibility  of  the  miseries  of 
others.  Thus  disposed  to  relieve,  it  will  be  easily  conjectured, 
he  found  numbers  disposed  to  solicit:  his  profusions  began 
to  impair  his  fortune,  but  not  his  good  nature ;  that,  indeed, 
was  seen  to  increase  as  the  other  seemed  to  decay ;  he  grew 
improvident  as  he  grew  poor;  and  though  he  talked  like  a  man 
of  sense,  his  actions  were  those  of  a  fool.  Still,  however, 
being  surrounded  with  importunity,  and  no  longer  able  to 
satisfy  every  request  that  was  made  him,  instead  of  money  he 
gave  promises.  They  were  all  he  had  to  bestow,  and  he  had 
not  resolution  enough  to  give  any  man  pain  by  a  denial.  By 
this  he  drew  round  him  crowds  of  dependants,  whom  he  was 
sure  to  disappoint,  yet  wished  to  relieve.  These  hung  upon 
him  for  a  time,  and  left  him  with  merited  reproaches  and 
contempt.  But  in  proportion  as  he  became  contemptible  to 
others,  he  became  despicable  to  himself.  His  mind  had  leaned 
upon  their  adulation,  and  that  support  taken  away,  he  could 
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find  no  pleasure  in  the  applause  of  his  heart,  which  he  had 
never  learnt  to  reverence.  The  world  now  hegan  to  wear 
a  different  aspect ;  the  flattery  of  his  Mends  began  to  dwindle 
into  simple  approbation.  Approbation  soon  took  the  more 
fiiendly  form  of  advice,  and  advice  when  rejected  produced 
their  reproaches.  He  now  therefore  found,  that  such  firiends 
as  benefits  had  gathered  round  him,  were  little  estimable  :  he 
now  found  that  a  man's  own  heart  must  be  ever  given  to  gain 

that  of  another.     I  now  found,  that ^that 1  forget  what 

I  was  going  to  observe :  in  short,  Sir,  he  resolved  to  respect 
himself,  and  laid  down  a  plan  of  restoring  his  falling  fortune. 
For  this  purpose,  in  his  own  whimsical  manner,  he  travelled 
through  Europe  on  foot,  and  now,  though  he  has  scarce 
attained  the  age  of  thirty,  his  circumstances  are  more 
affluent  than  ever.  At  present,  his  bounties  are  more 
rational  and  moderate  than  before  ;  but  still  he  preserves  the 
character  of  an  humorist,  and  finds  most  pleasure  in  eccentric 
virtues." 

My  attention  was  so  much  taken  up  by  Mr.  Burchell's 
account,  that  I  scarce  looked  forward  as  he  went  along,  till 
we  were  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  my  family,  when  turning,  I 
perceived  my  youngest  daughter  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid 
stream,  thrown  from  her  horse,  and  struggling  with  the 
torrent.  She  had  sunk  twice,  nor  was  it  in  my  power  to 
disengage  myself  in  time  to  bring  her  relief.  My  sensations 
were  even  too  violent  to  permit  my  attempting  her  rescue :  she 
must  have  certainly  perished  had  not  my  companion,  per- 
ceiving her  danger,  instantly  plunged  in  to  her  relief,  and  with 
some  difficulty,  brought  her  in  safety  to  the  opposite  shore. 
By  taking  the  current  a  little  farther  up,  the  rest  of  the  family 
got  safely  over,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  joining  our 
acknowledgments  to  her's.  Her  gratitude  may  be  more  readily 
imagined  than  described :  she  thanked  her  deliverer  more  with 
looks  than  words,  and  continued  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  as  if 
still  willing  to  receive  assistance.  My  wife  also  hoped  one  day 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  his  kindness  at  her  own 
house.  Thus,  after  we  were  refreshed  at  the  next  inn,  and 
had  dined  together,  as  Mr.  Burchell  was  going  to  a  different 
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part  of  the  country  he  took  leave;  and  we  pnrsned  our 
journey:  my  wife  observing  as  he  went,  that  she  liked  him 
extremely,  and  protesting,  that  if  he  had  birth  and  fortune  to 
entitle  him  to  match  into  such  a  family  asjours,  she  knew  no 
man  she  would  sooner  fix  upon.  I  could  not  but  smile  to 
hear  her  talk  in  this  lofty  stridn;'  but  I  was  never  much 
displeased  with  those  harmless  delusions  that  tend  to  make  us 
more  happy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

X  PBOOF  TUA.T  EVEN  THE  HUMBLEST  FORTUNE  MAT  OBAirr 
HAPPINESS,  WHICH  DEPENDS  NOT  ON  CIBCUM8TANCE8  BUT 
CONSTITUTION. 

Th£  place  of  our  retreat  was  in  a  little  neighbourhood, 
consisting  of  farmers,  who  tilled  their  own  grounds,  and  were 
equal  strangers  to  opulence  and  poverty.  As  they  had  almost 
all  the  conveniences  of  life  within  themselves,  they  seldom 
visited  towns  or  cities,  in  search  of  superfluity.  Remote  from 
the  polite,  they  still  retained  the  primaeval  simplicity  of 
manners;  and  frugal  by  habit,  they  scarce  knew  that  tem- 
perance was  a  virtue.  They  wrought  with  cheerfulness  on 
days  of  labour ;  but  observed  festivals  as  intervals  of  idleness 
and  pleasure.  They  kept  up  the  Christmas  carol,  sent  true 
love-knots  on  Valentine  morning,  ate  pancakes  on  Shrove- 
tide, shewed  their  wit  on  the  first  of  April,  and  religiously 
cracked  nuts  on  Michaelmas  eve.  Being  apprized  of  our 
approach,  the  whole  neighbourhood  came  out  to  meet  their 
minister,  drest  in  their  finest  clothes,  and  preceded  by  a  pipe 
and  tabor:  a  feast  also  was  provided  for  our  reception,  at 
which  we  sate  cheerfrdly  down;  and  what  the  conversation 
wanted  in  wit,  was  made  up  in  laughter. 

Our  little  habitation  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping 

^  "One  almoet  at  the  verge  of  beggary ,  Qlvib  to  aasnme  langaage  of  the  moat 
insulting  affluence,  might  excite  the  ridicule  of  ill  nature ;  but  I  was  nerer  moch 
displeased  with  those  innocent^*'  &c. — Firat  Edit,,  p.  31. 
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hill,  sheltered  with  a  beautiful  underwood  behind,  and  a 
prattling  river  before :  on  one  side  a  meadow^  on  the  other  a 
green.  My  farm  consisted  of  about  twenty  acres  of  excellent 
land,  having  given  an  hundred  pound  for  my  predecessor's  good* 
wilL  Nothing  could  exceed  the  neatness  of  my  little  enclo- 
sures ;  the  elms  and  hedge-rows  appearing  with  inexpressible 
beauty.  My  house  consisted  of  but  one  story,  and  was  covered 
with  thatch,  which  gave  it  an  air  of  great  snugness ;  the  walls 
on  the  inside  were  nicely  whitewashed,  and  my  daughters 
undertook  to  adorn  them  with  pictures  of  their  own  designing. 
Though  the  same  room  served  us  for  parlour  and  kitchen,  that 
only  made  it  the  warmer.  Besides,  as  it  was  kept  with  the 
utmost  neatness,  the  dishes,  plates,  and  coppers  being  well 
scoured,  and  all  disposed  in  bright  rows  on  the  shelves,  the 
eye  was  agreeably  relieved,  and  did  not  want  richer  furniture. 
There  were  three  other  apartments,  one  for  my  wife  and  me 
another  for  our  two  daughters,  within  our  own,  and  the  third, 
with  two  beds,  for  the  rest  of  the  children. 

The  little  republic  to  which  I  gave  laws,  was  regulated  in 
the  following  manner:  by  sun-rise  we  all  assembled  in  our 
common  apartment ;  the  fire  being  previously  kindled  by  the 
servant.  After  we  had  saluted  each  other  with  proper  cere« 
mony,  for  I  always  thought  fit  to  keep  up  some  mechanical 
forms  of  good  breeding,  without  which  freedom  ever  destroys 
friendship,  we  all  bent  in  gratitude  to  that  Being  who  gave  us 
another  day.  This  duty  being  performed,  my  son  and  I  went 
to  pursue  our  usual  industry  abroad,  while  my  wife  and 
daughters  employed  themselves  in  providing  breakfast,  which 
was  always  ready  at  a  certain  time.  I  allowed  half  an  hour  for 
this  meal,  and  an  hour  for  dinner ;  which  time  was  taken  up 
in  innocent  mirth  between  my  wife  and  daughters,  and  in 
philosophical  arguments  between  my  son  and  me. 

As  we  rose  with  the  sun,  so  we  never  pursued  our  labours 
after  it  was  gone  down,  but  returned  home  to  the  expecting 
family ;  where  smiling  looks,  a  neat  hearth,  and  pleasant  fire 
were  prepared  for  our  reception.  Nor  were  we  without  guests ; 
sometimes  farmer  Flamborough,  our  talkative  neighbour,  and 
often  the  blind  piper,   would  pay  us  a  visit,  and  taste  our 
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gooseberry  wine ;  for  the  making  of  which  we  had  lost  neither 
the  receipt  nor  the  reputation.  These  harmless  people  had 
several  ways  of  being  good  company;  while  one  played,  the 
ether  would  sing  some  soothing  ballad,  Johnny  Armstrong's 
Last  good  Night,  or  the  Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen.  The  night 
was  concluded  in  the  manner  we  began  the  morning,  my 
youngest  boys  being  appointed  to  read  the  lessons  of  the  day, 
and  he  that  read  loudest,  distinctest,  and  best,  was  to  have  an 
halfpenny  on  Sunday,  to  put  in  the  poor's  box. 

When  Sunday  came,  it  was  indeed  a  day  of  finery,  which  all 
my  sumptuary  edicts  could  not  restrain.  How  well  soever  I 
fancied  my  lectures  against  pride  had  conquered  the  vanity  of 
my  daughters,  yet  I  still  found  them  secretly  attached  to  all 
their  former  finery :  they  still  loved  laces,  ribands,  bugles,  and 
catgut;  my  wife  herself  retained  a  passion  for  her  crimson 
paduasoy,  because  I  formerly  happened  to  say  it  became  her. 

The  first  Sunday  in  particular  their  behaviour  served  to 
mortify  me :  I  had  desired  my  girls  the  preceding  night  to  be 
drest  early  the  next  day ;  for  I  always  loved  to  be  at  church  a 
good  while  before  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  They  punc- 
tually obeyed  my  directions ;  but  when  we  were  to  assemble  in 
the  morning  at  breakfast,  down  came  my  wife  and  daughters, 
drest  out  in  all  their  former  splendour :  their  hair  plastered  up 
with  pomatum,  their  faces  patched  to  taste,  their  trains 
bundled  up  in  an  heap  behind,  and  rustling  at  eveiy  motion.  I 
could  not  help  smiling  at  their  vanity,  particularly  that  of  my 
wife,  from  whom  I  expected  more  discretion.  In  this  exigence, 
therefore,  my  only  resource  was  to  order  my  son,  with  an 
important  air,  to  call  our  coach.  The  girls  were  amazed  at 
the  command;  but  I  repeated  it  with  more  solemnity  than 
before. — "  Surely,  my  dear,  you  jest,"  cried  my  wife,  "  we  can 
walk  it  perfectly  well :  we  want  no  coach  to  carry  us  now." 
"  You  mistake,  child,"  returned  I,  "  we  do  want  a  coach ;  for 
if  we  walk  to  church  in  this  trim,  the  very  children  in  the 
parish  will  hoot  after  us." — "  Indeed,"  replied  my  wife,  "  I 
always  imagined  that  my  Charles  was  fond  of  seeing  his  chil- 
dren neat  and  handsome  about  him." — "  You  may  be  as  neat 
as  you  please,"  interrupted  I,  "  and  I  shall  love  you  the  better 
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for  it;  but  all  this  is  not  neatness,  but  fiippeiy.  These 
rufflings,  and  pinkings,  and  patchings  will  only  make  us  hated 
by  all  the  wives  of  our  neighbours.  No,  my  children,"  con- 
tinued I,  more  gravely,  "  those  gowns  may  be  altered  into 
something  of  a  plainer  cut ;  for  finery  is  very  unbecoming  in 
us  who  want  the  means  of  decency.  I  do  not  know  whether 
such  flouncing  and  shredding  is  becoming  even  in  the  rich, 
if  we  consider,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  that  the  naked- 
ness of  the  indigent  world  may  be  clothed  from  the  trimmings 
of  the  vain." 

This  remonstrance  had  the  proper  effect ;  they  went  with 
great  composure,  that  very  instant,  to  change  their  dress ;  and 
the  next  day  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  my  daughters,  at 
their  own  request,  employed  in  cutting  up  their  trains  into 
Sunday  waistcoats  for  Dick  and -Bill,  the  two  little  ones,  and 
what  was  still  more  satisfactory,  the  gowns  seemed  improved  by 
this  curtailing. 


CHAPTEE  V, 


▲  KXW  AKD   OBSAT  ACQUAIKTAITCE  IHTBODUCED.      WHAT  WE   PLAO£ 
MOST   H0PS8   UPOK,   GENE&ALLT   PROVES   HOST   PATAL. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  house,  my  predecessor  had 
made  a  seat,  overshaded  by  an  hedge  of  hawthorn  and  honey- 
suckle. Here,  when  the  weather  was  fine  and  our  labour  soon 
finished,  we  usually  sat  together,  to  enjoy  an  extensive  land- 
scape, in  the  calm  of  the  evening.  Here  too  we  drank  tea, 
which  was  now  become  an  occasional  banquet ;  and  as  we  had 
it  but  seldom,  it  diffused  a  new  joy,  the  preparations  for  it  being 
made  with  no  small  share  of  bustle  and  ceremony.  On  these 
occasions  our  two  little  ones  always  read  for  us,  and  they  were 
regularly  served  after  we  had  done.  Sometimes,  to  give  a 
variety  to  our  amusements,  the  girls  sung  to  the  guitar ;  and 
while  they  thus  formed  a  little  concert,  my  wife  and  I  would 
stroll  down  the  sloping  field,  that  was  embellished  with  blue 
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bells  and  centaury,  talk  of  our  children  with  rapture,  and  enjoy 
the  breeze  that  wafted  both  health  and  harmony. 

In  this  manner  we  began  to  find  that  every  situation  in 
life  may  bring  its  own  peculiar  pleasures :  every  morning 
waked  us  to  a  repetition  of  toil ;  but  the  evening  repaid  it  with 
vacant  hilarity. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  on  a  holiday,  for  I 
kept  such  as  intervals  of  relaxation  from  labour,  that  I  had 
drawn  out  my  family  to  our  usual  place  of  amusement,  and  our 
young  musicians  began  their  usual  concert.    As  we  were  thus 
engaged,  we  saw  a  stag  bound  nimbly  by,  within  about  twenty 
paces  of  where  we  were  sitting,  and  by  its  panting  it  seemed 
pressed  by  the  himters.    We  had  not  much  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  poor  animal's  distress,  when  we  perceived  the  dogs 
and  horsemen  come  sweeping  along  at  some  distance  behind, 
and  making  the  very  path  it  had  taken.     I  was  instantly  for 
returning  in  with  my  family ;  but  either  curiosity  or  surprise, 
or  some  more  hidden  motive,  held  my  wife  and  daughters  to 
their  seats.      The  huntsman,  who  rode  foremost,  passed  ns 
with  great  swiftness,  followed  by  four  or  five  persons  more,  who 
seemed  in  equal  haste.     At  last,  a  young  gentleman  of  more 
genteel  appearance  than  the  rest  came  forward,  and  for  a  while 
regarding  us,  instead  of  pursuing  the  chase,  stopped  short,  and 
giving  his  horse  to  a  servant  who  attended,  approached  us  with 
a  careless  superior  air.     He  seemed  to  want  no  introduction, 
but  was  going  to  salute  my  daughters  as  one  certain  of  a  kind 
reception ;  but  they  had  early  learned  the  lesson  of  looking 
presumption  out  of  countenance.     Upon  which  he  let  us  know 
his  name  was  ThomhiU,  and  that  he  was  owner  of  the  estate 
that  lay  for  some  extent  round  us.     He  again,  therefore,  offered 
to  salute  the  female  part  of  the  family,  and  such  was  the  power 
of  fortune  and  fine  clothes,  that  he  found  no  second  repulse* 
As  his  address,  though  confident,  was  easy,  we  soon  became 
more  familiar ;  and  perceiving  musical  instruments  lying  near, 
he  begged  to  be  favoured  with  a  song.    As  I  did  not  approve 
of  such  disproportioned  acquaintances,  I  winked   upon    my 
daughters  in  order  to  prevent  their  compliance  ;  but  my  hint 
was  counteracted  by  one  from  their  mother;  so  that  with  a 
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cheerful  air,  they  gave  us  a  favourite  song  of  Dryden's.  Mr. 
Thomhill  seemed  highly  delighted  with  their  performance  and 
choice,  and  then  took  up  the  guitar  himself.  He  played  hut 
very  indifferently;  however,  my  eldest  daughter  repaid  his 
former  applause  with  interest,  and  assured  him  that  his  tones 
were  louder  than  even  those  of  her  master.  At  this  compli- 
ment he  howed,  which  she  returned  with  a  courtsy.  He 
praised  her  taste,  and  she  commended  his  understanding :  an 
age  could  not  have  made  them  better  acquainted :  while  the 
fond  mother,  too,  equally  happy,  insisted  upon  her  landlord's 
stepping  in,  and  tasting  a  glass  of  her  gooseberry.  The  whole 
family  seemed  earnest  to  please  him :  my  girls  attempted  to 
entertain  him  with  topics  they  thought  most  modem,  while 
Moses,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  a  question  or  two  from  the 
ancients,  for  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  laughed  at :  * 
my  little  ones  were  no  less  busy,  and  fondly  stuck  close  to  the 
stranger.  All  my  endeavours  could  scarce  keep  their  dirty 
fingers  from  handling  and  tarnishing  the  lace  on  his  clothes, 
and  lifting  up  the  flaps  of  his  pocket-holes,  to  see  what  was 
there.  At  the  approach  of  evening  he  took  leave ;  but  not  till 
he  had  requested  permission  to  renew  his  visit,  which,  as  he 
was  our  landlord,  we  most  readily  agreed  to. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  my  wife  called  a  council  on  the 
conduct  of  the  day.  She  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  most 
fortunate  hit ;  for  that  she  had  known  even  stranger  things  than 
that  brought  to  bear.  She  hoped  again  to  see  the  day  in  which 
we  might  hold  up  our  heads  with  the  best  of  them ;  and  con- 
cluded, she  protested  she  could  see  no  reason  why  the  two 
Miss  Wrinklers  should  marry  great  fortunes,  and  her  children 
get  none.  As  this  last  argument  was  directed  to  me,  I  protested 
I  could  see  no  reason  for  it  neither,  nor  why  Mr.  Simkins  got 
the  ten  thousand  pound  prize  in  the  lottery,  and  we  sate  down 
with  a  blank."    "  I  protest,  Charles,"  cried  my  wife,  "  this  is 

«  "For  he  always  aacribed  to  hia  wit  that  laughter  which  was  layished  at  hia 
amplicity."— I^trrt  EdU,,  p.  46.  .         .    v     ^ 

«  Hen  the  first  edition  adds :  "  But  thoee,'*  added  I,  **  who  either  aim  at  husbands 
greater  than  themadvea,  or  at  the  ten  thousand  pound  prise,  hare  been  fools  for  their 
ridiculous  claims,  whether  suooessful  or  not."— -Wrrt  Sdit.,  p.  46. 


r  t  ;£X  Tins  .^  vaosuld 


tiif  'v^y  j-.iL  ifcTvi^  OBEX-  SET  gizis  and  me  when  we  are  in 
F7  ir:3&     T^  luf^  >:nc.j.  ilt  oeir.  vhat  do  joa  think  of  our 
nf^  Tsn  or  *    I  ML  1 7 . »t  7>r,TT.t  be  seesoed  to  be  good-natoied  ?  " 
— ^*"  TTTrmt!igt*-jT  $.:,.  inSeed.  Hamnau"  replied  she.     "  I  think 
bf  Las  a  £7^42   Ot^  v*  sar  -apca  cf^enrthing,  and  is  never  at  a 
los:  iZ)£ii»f  iD:cYrr±:zkSiL>{^sabj^€<t^themarehehasto8ay/* 
^**  Tftsw"^  c»a  L  IiTii,  ••  he  is  weSk  e^oofili  for  a  man ;  bat  for 
arj  T^ftTL  I   £i  g:  1  ir-ac^  Lke  r.TTn  he  is  so  extremelj  impudent 
£!•£  ^'ltt  "'.kT :  \*rt   jo:  iht  riiixar  he  is  shocking."     These  two 
iAS5  *^*f-*:i»t*  I  ix•<^c«<^i  bj  <v~>Btniie&     I  foond  by  this, 
xLu  S  <:<*.ift  znenikZy  ies^-ised.  as  much  as  OliTia  secretly 
*i=zrfi  li2SL — ^*  WLii^xfT  mar  be  roar  c^Hnions  of  him,  my 
;l£:rr^!:."'  cri^i  L  *  v-  fi:-i2fes5  the  troth,  be  has  not  pr^>o8- 
s«'SJ**i  iDf  ir  rs  f*T-:iEr.     Ksjm^KMrdoned  friendships  erer 
vr=^zi&^  in  ii>ra«3 :  azsi  I  th<>iii:ht.  notwithstanding  all  his 
<4isf .  tifii  l-e  «if^=:>t^  per^t^T  senalile  of  the  distance  between 
nsw     Lift  is^  kefT  V-  CMupmi.-^xs  <4  oar  own  rank.    There  is 
:»  cL&Tft^c?  z:>:4«  cv^nirmpdMe  than  a  man  that  is  a  foitone- 
k^irvr:  ari  I  cui  see  no  reason  why  fostone-hnnting  women 
si.'cli  i::«  be  <\ nwmpiiWe  too.      Thus,  at  best,  we  shall  be 
ccdTcnpiiMe  if  Lis  xirws  are  honoaraUe ;  but  if  they  be  other- 
wi<< !  I  shv^iili  sh;:dier  but  to  think  ot  that !  It  is  tnie  I  hare 
nc»  app3vl>ensi.^ns  frc-m  the  conduct  of  my  children,  but  I  think 
thef^  are  some  fr»m  his  cbaneter." — ^I  woold  hare  proceeded, 
bat  fee  the  intempdon  of  a  servant  from  the  ^Squire,  who, 
with  his  compliments,  sent  ns  a  side  of  venison,  and  a  promise 
to  diEie  with  ns  some  days  after.     This  well-timed    present 
plcjided  maze  powerfully  in  his  favour,  than  anything  I  had  to 
say  coold  obviate.    I  therefore  continaed  silent,  satisfied  with 
JQSt  having  pointed  oat  danger,  and  leaving  it  to  their  own 
discretion  to  avoid  it.     That  virtue  which  requires  to  be  ever 
guarded,  is  scarce  worth  the  sentineL 
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CHAPTER  TI. 


TH£   HAPPINESS   OF  A   COUKTBY   FIBX-SIDB. 

As  we  carried  on  the  former  dispute  with  some  degree  of 
warmth,  in  order  to  accommodate  matters,  it  was  universally 
agreed,  that  we  should  have  a  part  of  the  venison  for  supper, 
and  the  girls  undertook  the  task  with  alacrity.  "I  am 
sorry,"  cried  I,  "  that  we  have  no  neighbour  or  stranger  to 
take  a  part  in  this  good  cheer :  feasts  of  this  kind  acquire 
a  double  relish  from  hospitality." — "  Bless  me,"  cried  my 
wife,  '*  here  comes  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Burchell,  that  saved 
our  Sophia,  and  that  run  you  down  fairly  in  the  argument." 
"Confute  me  in  argument,  child!"  cried  I.  "You  mistake 
there,  my  deftr,  I  believe  there  are  but  few  that  can  do  that :  I 
never  dispute  your  abilities  at  making  a  goose-pie,  and  I  beg 
you'll  leave  argument  to  me." — As  I  spoke,  poor  Mr.  Burchell 
entered  the  house,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  family,  who  shook 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  while  little  Dick  officiously  reached 
him  a  chair. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  poor  man's  friendship  for  two 
reasons :  because  I  knew  that  he  wanted  mine,  and  I  knew 
him  to  be  friendly  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  was  known  in 
our  neighbourhood  by  the  character  of  the  poor  Gentleman 
that  would  do  no  good  when  he  was  young,  though  he  was  not 
yet  thirty.  He  would  at  intervals  talk  with  great  good  sense ; 
but  in  general  he  was  fondest  of  the  company  of  children, 
whom  he  used  to  call  harmless  Uttle  men.  He  was  famous, 
I  found,  for  singing  them  ballads,  and  telling  them  stories ; 
and  seldom  went  out  without  something  in  his  pockets  for 
them,  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  or  an  half-penny  whistle.  He 
generally  came  for  a  few  days  into  our  neighbourhood  once  a 
year,  and  lived  upon  the  neighbours'  hospitality.  He  sate 
down  to  supper  among  us,  and  my  wife  was  not  sparing  of  her 
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gooseberry  wine.  The  tale  went  round ;  he  sung  us  old  songs, 
and  gave  the  children  the  story  of  the  Buck  of  Beverland,  with 
the  history  of  Patient  Grissel,  the  adventures  of  Catskin,  and 
then  Fair  Rosamond's  Bower.  Our  cock,  which  always  crew 
at  eleven,  now  told  us  it  was  time  for  repose ;  but  an  unfore- 
seen difficulty  started  about  lodging  the  stranger — all  our  beds 
were  already  taken  up,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send  him  to  the 
next  alehouse.  In  this  dilemma,  little  Dick  offered  him  his 
part  of  the  bed,  if  his  brother  Moses  would  let  him  lie  with 
him ;  "  and  I,"  cried  BiU,  "  will  give  Mr.  Burchell  my  part,  if 
my  sisters  will  take  me  to  theirs." — "Well  done,  my  good 
children,"  cried  I,  "  hospitality  is  one  of  the  first  Christian 
duties.  The  beast  retires  to  its  shelter,  and  the  bird  flies  to 
its  nest,  but  helpless  man  can  only  find  refuge  from  his  fellow- 
creature.  The  greatest  stranger  in  this  world,  was  he  that 
came  to  save  it.  He  never  had  an  house,  as  if  willing  to  see 
what  hospitality  was  left  remaining  amongst  us.  Deborah, 
my  dear,"  cried  I  to  my  wife,  "  give  those  boys  a  lump 
of  sugar  each,  and  let  Dick's  be  the  largest,  because  he 
spoke  first." 

In  the  morning  early  I  called  out  my  whole  family  to  help 
at  saving  an  after-growth  of  hay,  and  our  guest  oflfering  his 
assistance,  he  was  accepted  among  the  number.  Our  labours 
went  on  lightly :  we  turned  the  swath  to  the  wind.  I  went 
foremost,  and  the  rest  followed  in  due  succession.  I  could  not 
avoid,  however,  observing  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Burchell  in 
assisting  my  daughter  Sophia  in  her  part  of  the  task.  When 
he  had  finished  his  own,  he  would  join  in  her's,  and  enter 
into  a  close  conversation :  but  I  had  too  good  an  opinion  of 
Sophia's  understanding,  and  was  too  well  convinced  of 
her  ambition,  to  be  under  any  uneasiness  from  a  man  of 
broken  fortune.  When  we  were  finished  for  the  day,  Mr. 
Burchell  was  invited  as  on  the  night  before,  but  he  refused,  as 
he  was  to  lie  that  night  at  a  neighbour's,  to  whose  child  he  was 
carrying  a  whistle.  When  gone,  our  conversation  at  supper 
turned  upon  our  late  unfortunate  guest.  "What  a  stroog 
instance,"  said  I,  "  is  that  poor  man  of  the  miseries  attending 
A  youth  of  levity  and  extravagance.     He  by  no  means  wants 
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sense,  which  only  serves  to  aggravate  his  former  folly.  Poor 
forlorn  creature,  where  are  now  the  revellers,  the  flatterers, 
that  he  could  once  inspire  and  command  !  Gone,  perhaps,  to 
attend  the  bagnio  pander,  grown  rich  by  his  ^extravagance. 
They  once  praised  him,  and  now  they  applaud  the  pander : 
their  former  raptures  at  his  wit  are  now  converted  into 
sarcasms  at  his  folly :  he  is  poor,  and  perhaps  deserves  poverty, 
for  he  has  neither  the  ambition  to  be  independent,  nor  the 
skill  to  be  useful."  Prompted  perhaps  by  some  secret 
reasons,  I  delivered  this  observation  with  too  much  acrimony, 
which  my  Sophia  gently  reproved.  "  Whatsoever  his  former 
conduct  may  have  been,  papa,  his  circumstances  should 
exempt  him  from  censure  now.  His  present  indigence  is  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  former  folly ;  and  I  have  heard  my 
papa  himself  say,  that  we  should  never  strike  our  unnecessary 
blow  at  a  victim  over  whom  Providence  holds  the  scourge  of 
its  resentment." — "You  are  right,  Sophy,"  cried  my  son 
Moses,  "  and  one  of  the  ancients  finely  represents  so  malicious 
a  conduct,  by  the  attempts  of  a  rustic  to  flay  Marsyas,  whose 
skin,  the  fable  tells  us,  had  been  wholly  stripped  off  by 
another.  Besides,  I  don*t  know  if  this  poor  man*s  situation 
be  so  bad  as  my  father  would  represent  it.  We  are  not  to 
judge  of  the  feelings  of  others,  by  what  we  might  feel  in  their 
place.  However  dark  the  habitation  of  the  mole  to  our  eyes, 
yet  the  animal  itself  finds  the  apartment  sufficiently  lightsome. 
And  to  confess  a  truth,  this  man*s  mind  seems  fitted  to  his 
station,  for  I  never  heard  any  one  more  sprightly  than  he 
was  to-day,  when  he  conversed  with  you." — This  was  said 
without  the  least  design ;  however,  it  excited  a  blush,  which 
she  strove  to  cover  by  an  affected  laugh,  assuring  him,  that 
she  scarce  took  any  notice  of  what  he  said  to  her,  but  that 
she  believed  he  might  once  have  been  a  very  fine  gentleman. 
The  readiness  with  which  she  undertook  to  vindicate  herself, 
and  her  blushing,  were  symptoms  I  did  not  internally  approve; 
but  I  repressed  my  suspicions. 

As  we  expected  our  landlord  the  next  day,  my  wife  went  to 
make  the  venison  pasty.  Moses  sate  reading,  while  I  taught 
the  little  ones :  my  daughters  seemed  equally  busy  with  the 
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rest,  and  I  observed  them  for  a  good  while  cooking  some- 
thing over  the  fire.  I  at  first  supposed  they  were  assisting 
their  mother,  but  little  Dick  informed  me  in  a  whisper,  that 
they  were  making  a  wash  for  the  face.  Washes  of  all  kinds  I 
had  a  natural  antipathy  to,  for  I  knew  that  instead  of  mending 
the  complexion  they  spoiled  it.  I  therefore  approached  my 
chair  by  sly  degrees  to  the  fire,  and  grasping  the  x>oker,  as  if  it 
wanted  mending,  seemingly  by  accident,  overturned  the  whole 
composition,  and  it  was  too  late  to  begin  another. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


A   TOWN  WIT  DEBOBIBED.       THE   BITLLBST  FELLOWS  HAT  LXABN  TO 
BE   COMIOAX  FOB  A  KIGHT  OB  TWO. 

When  the  morning  arrived  on  which  we  were  to  entertain 
our  young  landlord,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  what  provisions 
were  exhausted  to  make  an  appearance.  It  may  also  be  con- 
jectured that  my  wife  and  daughters  expanded  their  gayest 
plumage  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Thomhill  came  with  a 
couple  of  firiends,  his  chaplain  and  feeder.  The  servants,  who 
were  numerous,  he  politely  ordered  to  the  next  alehouse :  but 
my  wife,  in  the  triumph  of  her  heart,  insisted  on  entertaining 
them  all ;  for  which,  by  the  bye,  our  family  was  pinched  for 
three  weeks  after.  As  Mr.  Burchell  had  hinted  to  us  the  day 
before,  that  he  was  making  some  proposals  of  marriage  to  Miss 
Wilmot,  my  son  George's  former  mistress,  this  a  good  deal 
damped  the  heartiness  of  his  reception :  but  accident  in  some 
measure  relieved  our  embarrassment;  for  one  of  the  company 
happening  to  mention  her  name,  Mr.  Thomhill  observed  with 
an  oath,  that  he  never  knew  an3rthing  more  absurd  than  calling 
such  a  firight  a  beauty :  "  For  strike  me  ugly,"  continued  he, 
''  if  I  should  not  find  as  much  pleasure  in  choosing  my  mistress 
by  the  information  of  a  lamp  under  the  clock  at  St.  Dunstan's.*' 
At  this  he  laughed,  and  so  did  we  : — ^the  jests  of  the  rich  are 
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ever  successful.     Olivia,  too,  could  not  avoid  whispering  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  that  he  had  an  infinite  fund  of  humour. 

After  dinner,  I  began  with  my  usual  toast,  the  Church ;  for 
this  I  was  thanked  by  the  chaplain,  as  he  said  the  Church  was 
*  the  only  mistress  of  his  affections. — "  Come  tell  us  honestly, 
Frank,"  said  the  'Squire,  with  his  usual  archness,  "  suppose 
the  Church,  your  present  mistress,  dressed  in  lawn  sleeves,  on 
one  hand,  and  Miss  Sophia,  with  no  lawn  about  her,  on  the 
other,  which  would  you  be  for  ? "  "  For  both,  to  be  sure," 
cried  the  chaplain, — "  Bight,  Frank,"  cried  the  'Squire,  "  for 
may  this  glass  suffocate  me,  but  a  fine  girl  is  worth  all  the 
priestcraft  in  the  creation.  For  what  are  tithes  and  tricks  but 
an  imposition,  all  a  confounded  imposture,  and  I  can  prove 
it." — "  I  wish  you  would,"  cried  my  son  Moses,  "  and  I  think," 
continued  he,  "  that  I  should  be  able  to  answer  you." — "  Very 
well.  Sir,"  cried  the  'Squire,  who  immediately  smoaked  him, 
and  winking  on  the  rest  of  the  company  to  prepare  us  for  the 
sport,  ''  if  you  are  for  a  cool  argument  upon  that  subject,  I  am 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge.  And  first,  whether  are  you  for 
managing  it  analogically,  or  dialogically  ? "  "I  am  for 
managing  it  rationally,"  cried  Moses,  quite  happy  at  being 
permitted  to  dispute.  **  Good  again,"  cried  the  'Squire,  "  and 
firstly,  of  the  first,  I  hope  you'U  not  deny  that  whatever  is^  is. 
If  you  don't  grant  me  that,  I  can  go  no  further." — "  Why," 
returned  Moses,  "  I  think  I  may  grant  that,  and  make  the  best 
of  it." — "  I  hope  too,"  returned  tiie  other,  "  you'll  grant,  that 
a  part  is  less  than  the  whole." — "  I  grant  that  too,"  cried  Moses, 
"  it  is  but  just  and  reasonable." — "  I  hope,"  cried  the  'Squire, 
**  you  wiU  not  deny,  that  the  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones." — "  Nothing  can  be  plainer,"  returned 
t'other,  and  looked  round  with  his  usual  importance. — "  Very 
well,"  cried  the  'Squire,  speaking  very  quick,  "  the  premises 
being  thus  settled,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  concatenation 
of  self-existence,  proceeding  in  a  reciprocal  duplicate  ratio, 
naturally  produce  a  problematical  dialogism,  which  in  some 
measure  proves  that  the  essence  of  spirituality  may  be  referred 
to  the  second  predicable." — "Hold,  hold,"  cried  the  other, 
"  I  deny  that :  Do  you  think  I  can  thus  tamely  submit  to  such 
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heterodox  doctrines  ?" — ''  What,"  replied  the  'Squire,  as  if  in 
a  passion,  "  not  submit !  Answer  me  one  plain  question:  Do 
you  tiiink  Aristotle  right  when  he  says,  that  relatives  are 
related  ?  "— "  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  other.—"  If  so,  then," 
cried  the  'Squire,  "  answer  me  directly  to  what  I  propose :  * 
Whether  do  you  judge  the  analytical  investigation  of  the  first 
part  of  my  enthymem  deficient  secundum  quoad,  or  quoad 
minus,  and  give  me  your  reasons :  give  me  your  reasons,  I 
say,  directly." — "I  protest,"  cried  Moses.  "I  don't  rightly 
comprehend  the  force  of  your  reasoning ;  but  if  it  be  reduced 
to  one  simple  proposition,  I  fancy  it  may  then  have  an  answer. 
— "O,  Sir,"  cried  the  'Squire,  "I  am  yoiur  most  humble 
servant;  I  find  you  want  me  to  furnish  you  with  argument  and 
intellects  too.  No,  Sir,  there  I  protest  you  are  too  hard  for 
me."  This  effectually  raised  the  laugh  against  poor  Moses, 
who  sate  the  only  dismal  figure  in  a  group  of  merry  faces ; 
nor  did  he  offer  a  single  syllable  more  during  the  whole 
entertainment. 

But  though  all  this  gave  me  no  pleasure,  it  had  a  very 
different  effect  upon  Olivia,  who  mistook  it  for  humour,  though 
but  a  mere  act  of  the  memory.  She  thought  him,  therefore, 
a  very  fine  genfleman ;  and  such  as  consider  what  powerful 
ingredients  a  good  figure,  fine  clothes,  and  fortune  are  in  that 
character,  will  easily  forgive  her.  Mr.  ThomhUl,  notwith- 
standing his  real  ignorance,  talked  with  ease,  and  could 
expatiate  upon  the  common  topics  of  conversation  with  fluency. 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that  such  talents  should  win  the 
affections  of  a  girl,  who  by  education  was  taught  to  value  an 
appearance  in  herself,  and  consequentiy  to  set  a  value  upon  it 
in  another. 

Upon  his  departure,  we  again  entered  into  a  debate  upon 
the  merits  of  oui*  young  landlord.  As  he  directed  his  looks 
and  conversation  to  Olivia,  it  was  no  longer  doubted  but  that 
she  was  the  object  that  induced  him  to  be  our  visitor.  Nor 
did  she  seem  to  be  much  displeased  at  the  innocent  raDlery 
of  her  brother  and  sister  upon  this  occasion.  Even  Deborah 
herself  seemed  to  share  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  exulted  in 
her  daughter's  victory,  as  if  it  were  her  own.     "  And  now,  my 
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dear,*'  cried  she  to  me,  ''  I'll  fiedrly  own,  that  it  was  I  that 
instmcted  my  girls  to  encourage  our  landlord's  addresses.  I 
had  always  some  ambition,  and  you  now  see  that  I  was  right ; 
for  who  knows  how  this  may  end  ?"  "Aye,  who  knows  that 
indeed,"  answered  I,  with  a  groan  :  "  for  my  part  I  don't  much 
like  it ;  and  I  could  have  been  better  pleased  with  one  that  was 
poor  and  honest,  than  this  fine  gentleman  with  his  fortune  and 
infidelity ;  for  depend  on't,  if  he  be  what  I  suspect  him,  no 
free-thinker  shall  ever  have  a  child  of  mine." 

"  Sure,  fjBither,"  cried  Moses,  "  you  are  too  severe  in  this  ; 
for  Heaven  will  never  arraign  him  for  what  he  thinks,  but  for 
what  he  does.  Every  man  has  a  thousand  vicious  thoughts, 
which  arise  without  his  power  to  suppress.  Thinking  fireely  of 
religion  may  be  involuntary  with  this  gentleman;  so  that 
allowing  his  sentiments  to  be  wrong,  yet  as  he  is  purely  passive 
in  his  assent,  he  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  his  errors,  than 
the  governor  of  a  city  without  walls  for  the  shelter  he  is  obliged 
to  afford  an  invading  enemy." 

"  True,  my  son,"  cried  I ;  "  but,  if  the  governor  invites  the 
enemy  there,  he  is  justly  culpable.  And  such  is  always  the 
case  with  those  who  embrace  error.  The  vice  does  not  lie  in 
assenting  to  the  proofs  they  see ;  but  in  being  blind  to  many  of 
the  proofs  that  offer.'  So  that,  though  our  erroneous  opinions 
be  involuntary  when  formed,  yet  as  we  have  been  wilfully 
corrupt,  or  very  negligent  in  forming  them,  we  deserve  punish- 
ment for  our  vice,  or  contempt  for  our  folly." 

My  wife  now  kept  up  the  conversation,  though  not  the 
argument :  she  observed,  that  several  very  prudent  men  of  our 
acquaintance  were  firee-thinkers,  and  made  very  good  husbands ; 
and  she  knew  some  sensible  girls  that  had  skill  enough  to 
make  converts  of  their  spouses  :  "  And  who  knows,  my  dear," 
continued  she,  *'  what  Olivia  may  be  able  to  do.  The  girl  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  upon  every  subject,  and  to  my  knowledge  is 
very  well  skilled  in  controversy." 

"Why,  my  dear,  what  controversy  can  she  have  read?" 

>  Here  the  fini  edition  adds :  **  lake  oorrapt  judges  on  a  bencb,  they  determine 
right  on  that  part  of  the  evidenoe  they  hear ;  bnt  they  will  no  hear  all  the  evidence. 
Thoe,  my  son,  though,'*  kc. — Pird  Edit.,  p.  65. 
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cried  I.  "'  It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I  ever  put  such  books 
into  her  hands :  you  certainly  over-rate  her  merit."  "  Indeed, 
papa,"  replied  Olivia,  "  she  does  not :  I  have  read  a  great  deal 
of  controversy.  I  have  read  the  disputes  between  Thwackum 
and  Square ;  the  controversy  between  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Friday  the  savage,  and  I  am  now  employed  in  reading  the 
controversy  in  Religious  Courtship." '  "  Very  well,"  cried  I» 
*'  that's  a  good  girl,  I  find  you  are  perfectly  qualified  for  making 
converts ;  and  so  go  help  your  mother  to  make  the  gooseberry- 
pie." 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


AS  AMOITB,  WHICH   PB0MISS8   LITTLE   GOOD   FOBTUNX,   YST  ICAT 

BE  FBonrcrrvB  of  much. 

The  next  morning  we  were  again  visited  by  Mr.  Burchell, 
though  I  began,  for  certain  reasons,  to  be  displeased  with  the 
frequency  of  his  return ;  but  I  could  not  refuse  him  my  company 
and  fire-side.  It  is  true  his  labour  more  than  requited  his 
entertainment ;  for  he  wrought  among  us  with  vigour,  and  either 
in  the  meadow  or  at  the  hay-rick  put  himself  foremost.  Besides, 
he  had  always  something  amusing  to  say  that  lessened  our  toil, 
and  was  at  once  so  out  of  the  way,  and  yet  so  sensible,  that  I 
loved,  laughed  at,  and  pitied  him.  My  only  dislike  arose  from 
an  attachment  he  discovered  to  my  daughter :  he  would,  in  a 
jesting  maimer,  call  her  his  little  mistress,  and  when  he  bought 
each  of  the  girls  a  set  of  ribands,  hers  was  the  finest.  I  knew 
not  how,  but  he  every  day  seemed  to  become  more  amiable,  his 
wit  to  improve,  and  his  simplicity  to  assume  the  superior  airs 
of  wisdom. 

Our  family  dined  in  the  field,  and  we  sate,  or  rather  reclined, 
round  a  temperate  repast,  our  cloth  spread  upon  the  hay,  while 
Mr.  Burchell  gave    cheerfulness  to  the  feast.     To  heighten 

*  A  work  written  in  1722,  by  Daniel  Defoe,  to  exhibit  in  a  fiuniliar  manner  tke 
unhappy  ocmseqnenoes  of  marriage  between  persons  of  opposite  peEvoaaionB  in  reUgkm. 
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our  satisfaction,  two  blackbirds  answered  each  other  from 
opposite  hedges,  the  familiar  red>breast  came  and  pecked  the 
crumbs  from  our  hands,  and  every  sound  seemed  but  the  echo 
of  tranquillity.  **  I  never  sit  thus,"  says  Sophia,  ''  but  I  think 
of  the  two  lovers  so  sweetly  described  by  Mr.  Gay,  who  were 
struck  dead  in  each  other's  arms.  There  is  something  so 
pathetic  in  the  description^  that  I  have  read  it  an  hundred  times 
with  new  rapture." — "  In  my  opinion,"  cried  my  son,  "  the 
finest  strokes  in  that  description  are  much  below  those  in  the 
Acis  and  Galatea  of  Ovid.  The  Boman  poet  understands  the 
use  of  contract  better,  and  upon  that  figure  artfully  managed  all 
strength  in  the  pathetic  depends." — "  It  is  remarkable,"  cried 
Mr.  Burchell,  ''  that  both  the  poets  you  mention  have  equally 
contributed  to  introduce  a  false  taste  into  their  respective 
countries,  by  loading  aU  their  lines  with  epithet.  Men  of 
little  genius  found  them  most  easily  imitated  in  their  defects, 
and  English  poetry,  like  that  in  the  latter  empire  of  Bome,  is 
nothing  at  present  but  a  combination  of  luxuriant  images, 
without  plot  or  connexion ;  a  string  of  epithets  that  improve 
the  sound,  without  carrying  on  the  sense.  But  perhaps, 
madam,  while  I  thus  reprehend  others,  you'll  think  it  just  that 
I  should  give  them  an  opportunity  to  retaliate,  and  indeed  I 
have  made  this  remark  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  to  the  company  a  ballad,  which,  whatever  be  its 
other  defects,  is,  I  think,  at  least  free  from  those  I  have 
mentioned." 

A  BALLAD.* 

**  Turn,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  Dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

With  hospitable  ray. 

"  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 

With  fainting  steps  and  slow  ; 
Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread, 

Seem  lengthening  as  I  go.** 

*  AUo  included  in  this  edition  among  the  Poemfi  of  its  Author.    See  vol.  L  p.  23. 
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"  Forbear,  m j  sod,^  the  Hermit  crieB, 
*^  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 

For  yonder  &ithlee8  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

**  Here  to  the  houaelesB  child  of  want 

My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scanty 

I  give  it  with  good  wilL 

**  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 
Whatever  my  cell  bestows  ; 

My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fiure. 
My  blessing  and  repose. 

"  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free. 
To  slaughter  1  condemn  ; 

Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them  : 

**  But  from  the  mountain'^  grassy  side 
A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 

A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supply'd, 
And  water  from  the  spring. 

**  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego ; 

All  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong ; 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Soft  as  the  dew  frt>m  Heaven  descendis 
His  gentle  accents  fell: 

The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 
And  follows  to  the  celL 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure. 
The  lonely  mansion  lay, 

A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor, 
And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
BequlrM  a  master^s  care  ; 

The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch, 
Beceiv'd  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 
To  take  their  ey*ning  rest, 

The  Hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire, 
And  cheerM  his  pensive  guest : 
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And  iipread  IiLei  vegetable  store, 

And  gaily  pressM,  and  smil'd  ; 
And  skill'd  in  legendary  lore 

The  lingering  honrs  begail*d. 

Around,  in  sympathetic  mirth, 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries, 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth, 

The  crackling  £ftggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  soothe  the  stranger^s  woe ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  Hermit  spied, 

With  answering  care  opprest : 
**  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cried, 

**  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

"  fVom  better  habitations  spumM, 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  ? 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretumVi, 

Or  unregarded  love  ? 

"  Alas !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings. 

Are  trifling  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things. 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

**  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  cliarm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ) 

"And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modem  &ir-one*s  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

**  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush, 

And  spurn  the  sex,**  he  said : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 

HiB  love-lorn  guest  betray'd. 

Surprised  he  sees  new  beauties  rise. 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view ; 
Like  colours  o*er  the  morning  skies, 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 
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The  baaliful  look,  the  rising  breast 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  oonfest 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

"  And  ah !  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 

"  A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cried ; 
**  Whose  feet  nnhallow*d  thus  intrude 

Where  Heav'n  and  you  reside. 

"  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 

Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray : 
Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 

Companion  of  her  way. 

"My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tyne, 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he  : 
And  all  his  wealth  was  marked  as  mine. 

He  had  but  only  me. 

^  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unnumbered  suitors  came ; 
Who  prais*d  me  for  imputed  charms, 

And  felt  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

^  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

With  richest  proffers  strove  ; 
Among  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd, 

But  never  talk'd  of  love. 

^  In  humble,  simplest  habit  dad. 

No  wealth  nor  power  had  he ; 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 

But  these  were  all  to  me. 

'*  And  when,  beside  me  in  the  dale. 

He  caroU'd  kiys  of  love. 
His  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale. 

And  music  to  the  grove. 

*'  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day. 

The  dews  of  Heav'n  refin'd, 
Could  nought  of  purity  display 

To  emulate  his  mind. 

"  Tlie  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 

With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 
Their  charms  were  his,  but  woe  to  me. 

Their  constancy  was  mine. 
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"^  For  8tUl  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 

Importnnate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  pasaion  touched  my  heart, 

I  triomph'd  in  his  pain. 

"Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 

In  secret  where  he  died. 

*  Bat  mine  the  kntow,  mine  the  fault, 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 
rU  seek  the  solitude  he  sought^ 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay — 

'*  And  there  forlorn  despairing  hid, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 

And  so  for  him  will  L^ 

**  Forbid  it  Heav'n  ! "  the  Hermit  cried, 

And  clasped  her  to  his  breast : 
The  wondering  fidr  one  tum*d  to  chide, — 

Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest 

"  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

My  charmer  turn  to  see. 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 

Bestor'd  to  love  and  thee. 

**  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

And  ev*ry  care  resign : 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part. 

My  life, — ^my  all  that's  mine  Y 

"  No  never,  firom  this  hour  to  part^ 

We'll  live  and  love  so  true ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 

ShaU  break  thy  Edwin's  too." 

While  this  ballad  was  reading,  Sophia  seemed  to  mix  an  air 
of  tenderness  with  her  approbation.  But  our  tranquillity  was 
soon  disturbed  by  the  report  of  a  gun  just  by  us,  and  imme- 
diately after  a  man  was  seen  bursting  through  the  hedge,  to 
take  up  the  game  he  had  killed.  This  sportsman  was  the 
*Squire*s  chaplain,  who  had  shot  one  of  the  blackbirds  that  so 
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agreeably  entertained  us.  So  loud  a  report,  and  bo  near, 
startled  my  daughters;  and  I  could  perceive  that  Sophia  in 
the  fright  had  thrown  herself  into  Mr.  Burchell's  arms  for 
protection.  The  gentleman  came  up,  and  asked  pardon  for 
having  disturbed  us,  affirming  that  he  was  ignorant  of  our  being 
so  near.  He  therefore  sat  down  by  my  youngest  daughter,  and 
sportsman-like,  offered  her  what  he  had  killed  that  morning. 
She  was  going  to  refuse,  but  a  private  look  from  her  mother 
soon  induced  her  to  correct  the  mistake,  and  accept  his  present 
though  with  some  reluctance.  My  wife,  as  usual,  discovered 
her  pride  in  a  whisper,  observing,  that  Sophy  had  made  a  con- 
quest of  the  chaplain,  as  well  as  her  sister  had  of  the  'Squire. 
I  suspected,  however,  with  more  probability,  that  her  affections 
were  placed  upon  a  different  object  The  chaplain's  errand  was 
to  inform  us,  that  Mr.  Thomhill  had  provided  music  and 
refreshments,  and  intended  that  night  giving  the  young  ladies 
a  ball  by  moonlight,  on  the  grass-plat  before  our  door.  "  Nor 
can  I  deny,"  continued  he,  "  but  I  have  an  interest  in  being 
first  to  deliver  this  message,  as  I  expect  for  my  reward  to  be 
honoured  with  Miss  Sophy's  hand  as  a  partner."  To  this  my 
girl  replied,  that  she  should  have  no  objection,  if  she  could  do 
it  with  honour ;  **  But  here,"  continued  she,  "  is  a  gentleman," 
looking  at  Mr.  Burchell,  "  who  has  been  my  companion  in  the 
task  for  the  day,  and  it  is  fit  he  should  share  in  its  amusements." 
Mr.  Burchell  returned  her  a  compliment  for  her  intentions ; 
but  resigned  her  up  to  the  chaplain,  adding  that  he  was  to  go 
that  night  five  miles,  being  invited  to  an  harvest  supper.  His 
refusal  appeared  to  me  a  little  extraordinary,  nor  could  I  con- 
ceive how  so  sensible  a  girl  as  my  youngest,  could  thus  prefer 
a  man  of  broken  fortunes  to  one  whose  expectations  were  much 
greater.  But  as  men  are  most  capable  of  distinguishing  merit 
in  women,  so  the  ladies  often  form  the  truest  judgments  of 
us.  The  two  sexes  seem  placed  as  spies  upon  each  other, 
and  are  furnished  with  different  abilities,  adapted  for  mutual 
inspection. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


TWO   LAOnS   OF   OBEAT  DISTI5GT10K  INTBOBUCID.      BUPBBIOB 
FINERY  BYSB  BBEMS  TO   COKFEB   BUPEBIOB  BBEBDIKO. 

Mr.  Burchell  had  scarce  taken  leave,  and  Sophia  con-* 
sented  to  dance  with  the  chaplain,  when  my  little  ones  came 
running  ont  to  tell  us  that  the  'Squire  was  come  with  a  crowd  of 
company.  Upon  our  return,  we  found  our  landlord,  with  a 
couple  of  under  gentlemen  and  two  young  ladies  richly  dressed, 
whom  he  introduced  as  women  of  very  great  distinction  and 
fashion  from  town.  We  happened  not  to  have  chairs  enough 
for  the  whole  company,  but  Mr.  Thomhill  immediately  pro- 
posed that  every  gentleman  should  sit  in  a  lady's  lap.  This  I 
positively  objected  to,  notwithstanding  a  look  of  disapprobation 
from  my  wife.  Moses  was  therefore  dispatched  to  borrow  a 
couple  of  chairs ;  and  as  we  were  in  want  of  ladies  to  make 
up  a  set  at  country  dances,  the  two  gentlemen  went  with  him 
in  quest  of  a  couple  of  partners.  Chairs  and  partners  were 
soon  provided.  The  gentlemen  returned  with  my  neighbour 
Flamborough's  rosy  daughters,  flaunting  with  red  top-knots. 
But  an  unlucky  circumstance  was  not  adverted  to ;  though  the 
Miss  Flamboroughs  were  reckoned  the  very  best  of  dancers 
in  the  parish,  and  understood  the  jig  and  the  round-about  to 
perfection,  yet  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  country 
dances.  This  at  first  discomposed  us  :  however,  after  a  little 
shoving  and  dragging,  they  at  last  went  merrily  on.  Our 
music  consisted  of  two  fiddles,  with  a  pipe  and  tabor.  The 
moon  shone  bright,  Mr.  Thomhill  and  my  eldest  daughter  led 
up  the  ball,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators ;  for  the 
neighbours  hearing  what  was  going  forward,  came  flocking 
about  us.  My  girl  moved  with  so  much  grace  and  vivacity, 
that  my  wife  could  not  avoid  discovering  the   pride  of  her 
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heart,  by  assuring  me,  that  though  the  little  chit  did  it  so 
cleveriy,  all  the  steps  were  stolen  from  herself.  The  ladies 
of  the  town  strove  hard  to  be  equally  easy,  but  without  success. 
They  swam,  sprawled,  languished,  and  frisked,  but  all  would 
not  do;  the  gazers  indeed  owned  that  it  was  fine;  bat 
neighbour  Flamborough  observed,  that  Miss  Livy's  feet 
seemed  as  pat  to  the  music  as  its  echo.  After  the  dance  had 
continued  about  an  hour,  the  two  ladies,  who  were  apprehensive 
of  catching  cold,  moved  to  break  up  the  ball.  One  of  them, 
I  thought,  expressed  her  sentiments  upon  this  occasion  in  a 
very  coarse  manner,  when  she  observed,  that  by  the  living 
jingo  she  was  all  of  a  muck  of  sweat.  Upon  our  return 
to  the  house,  we  found  a  very  elegant  cold  supper,  which  Mr. 
Thomhill  had  ordered  to  be  brought  with  him.  The  conyer* 
sation  at  this  time  was  more  reserved  than  before.  The  two 
ladies  threw  my  girls  quite  into  the  shade,  for  they  would  talk 
of  nothing  but  high  life,  and  high-lived  company,  with  other 
fashionable  topics,  such  as  pictures,  taste,  Shakespeare,  and 
the  musical  glasses.  'Tis  true  they  once  or  twice  mortified  us 
sensibly  by  slipping  out  an  oath ;  but  that  appeared  to  me  as 
the  surest  symptom  of  their  distinction  (though  I  am  since 
informed  that  swearing  is  perfectly  unfashionable).  Their 
finery,  however,  threw  a  veil  over  any  grossness  in  their 
conversation.  My  daughters  seemed  to  regard  their  superior 
accomplishments  with  envy,  and  what  appeared  amiss  was 
ascribed  to  tip-top  quality  breeding.  But  the  condescension 
of  the  ladies  wlis  still  superior  to  their  other  accomplishments. 
One  of  them  observed,  that  had  Miss  Olivia  seen  a  little  more 
of  the  world  it  would  greatly  improve  her.  To  which  the 
other  added,  that  a  single  winter  in  town  would  make  little 
Sophia  quite  another  thing.  My  wife  warmly  assented  to 
both,  adding,  that  there  was  nothing  she  more  ardently  wished 
than  to  give  her  girls  a  single  winter's  polishing.  To  this  I 
could  not  help  replying,  that  their  breeding  was  already 
superior  to  their  fortune;  and  that  greater  refinement 
would  only  serve  to  make  their  poverty  ridiculous,  and  give 
them  a  taste  for  pleasures  they  had  no  right  to  possess. — 
"And   what   pleasures,"    cried    Mr.   Thomhill,"  "do   they 
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not  deserve  to  possess,  who  have  so  much  in  their  power 
to  bestow  ?  As  for  my  part,"  continued  he,  "  my  fortmie  is 
pretty  large,  love,  liberty,  and  pleasure  are  my  maxims ;  but 
curse  me  if  a  settlement  of  half  my  estate  could  give  my 
charming  Olivia  pleasure,  it  should  be  hers;  and  the  only 
favour  I  would  ask  in  return  would  be  to  add  myself  to  the 
benefit/'  I  was  not  such  a  stranger  to  the  world  as  to  be 
ignorant  that  this  was  the  fashionable  cant  to  disguise  the 
insolence  of  the  basest  proposal,  but  I  made  an  effort  to 
suppress  my  resentment.  **  Sir,"  cried  I,  "  the  family  which 
you  now  condescend  to  favour  with  your  company,  has  been 
bred  with  as  nice  a  sense  of  honour  as  you.  Any  attempts  to 
injure  that,  may  be  attended  with  very  dangerous  consequences. 
Honour,  Sir,  is  our  only  possession  at  present,  and  of  that 
last  treasure  we  must  be  particularly  careful." — ^I  was  soon 
sorry  for  the  warmth  with  which  I  had  spoken  this,  when  the 
young  gentleman,  grasping  my  hand,  swore  he  commended  my 
spirit,  though  he  disapproved  my  suspicions.  "As  to  your 
present  hint,"  continued  he,  ''  I  protest  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  heart  than  such  a  thought.  No,  by  all  that's 
tempting,  the  virtue  that  will  stand  a  regular  siege  was  never  to 
my  taste ;  for  all  my  amours  are  carried  by  a  coup  de  main. " 

The  two  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rest, 
seemed  highly  displeased  with  this  last  stroke  of  freedom,  and 
began  a  very  discreet  and  serious  dialogue  upon  virtue ;  in 
this  my  wife,  the  chaplain,  and  I  soon  joined ;  and  the  'Squire 
himself  was  at  last  brought  to  confess  a  sense  of  sorrow  for 
his  former  excesses.  We  talked  of  the  pleasures  of  tem- 
perance, and  of  the  sun-shine  in  the  mind  unpolluted  with 
guilt.  I  was  so  well  pleased,  that  my  little  ones  were  kept  up 
beyond  the  usual  time  to  be  edified  by  so  much  good  conver- 
sation. Mr.  Thomhill  even  went  beyond  me,  and  demanded 
if  I  had  any  objection  to  giving  prayers.  I  joyfully  embraced 
the  proposal,  and  in  this  manner  the  night  was  passed  in  a 
most  comfortable  way,  till  at  last  the  company  began  to  think 
of  returning.  The  ladies  seemed  very  unwilling  to  part  with 
my  daughters,  for  whom  they  had  conceived  a  particular 
affection,  and  joined  in  a  request  to  have  the  pleasure  of  their 
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company  at  home.  The  ^Squire  seconded  the  proposal,  and 
m J  wife  added  her  entreaties ;  the  girls  too  looked  upon  me  as 
if  they  wished  to  go.  In  this  perplexity  I  made  two  or  three 
excuses,  which  my  daughters  as  readily  removed ;  so  that  at 
last  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  peremptory  refusal,  for  which  we 
had  nothing  but  sullen  looks  and  short  answers  the  whole 
day  ensuing. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  FAKILT  XHDIAVOUBS  TO  OOP!  WITH  THXTB  BETTERS.  THE 
MI8EEIE8  OF  THE  POOB  WHEIT  THXT  ATTEICPT  TO  APPEAR  ABOVE 
THEIR  OIROUMSTAKCEB. 

I  NOW  began  to  find  that  all  my  long  and  painful  lectures 
upon  temperance,  simplicity,  and  contentment,  were  entirely 
disregarded.  The  distinctions  lately  paid  us  by  our  betters 
awaked  that  pride  which  I  had  laid  asleep,  but  not  removed. 
Our  windows  again,  as  formerly,  were  filled  with  washes  for 
the  neck  and  face.  The  sun  was  dreaded  as  an  enemy  to  the 
skin  without  doors,  and  the  fire  as  a  spoiler  of  the  complexion 
within.  My  wife  observed,  that  rising  too  early  would  hurt 
her  daughters'  eyes,  that  working  after  dinner  would  redden 
their  noses,  and  she  convinced  me  that  the  hands  never  looked 
so  white  as  when  they  did  nothing.  Instead  therefore  of 
finishing  George's  shirts,  we  now  had  them  new  modelling 
their  old  gauzes,  or  flourishing  upon  catgut.  The  poor  Miss 
Flamboroughs,  their  former  gay  companions,  were  cast  off 
as  mean  acquaintance,  and  the  whole  conversation  ran  upon 
high  life,  and  high-lived  company,  with  pictures,  taste, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  musical  glasses. 

But  we  could  have  borne  all  this,  had  not  a  fortune-telling 
gypsey  came  to  raise  us  into  perfect  sublimity.  The  tawny 
sybil  no  sooner  appeared,  than  my  girls  came  running  to  me 
for  a  shilling  a  piece  to  cross  her  hand  with  silver.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  was  tired  of  being  always  wise,^  and  could  not  help 
gratifying  their  request,  because  I  loved  to  see  them  happy 
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I  gave  each  of  them  a  shilliBg :  though,  for  the  honour  of  the 
family,  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  never  went  without 
money  themselves,  as  my  wife  always  generously  let  them  have 
a  guinea  each,  to  keep  in  their  pockets ;  but  with  strict 
injunctions  never  to  change  it.  After  they  had  been  closetted 
up  with  the  fortune-teller  for  some  time,  I  knew  by  their  looks, 
upon  their  returning,  that  they  had  been  promised  something 
great. — "  Well,  my  girls,  how  have  you  sped  ?  Tell  me,  Livy, 
has  the  fortune-teller  given  thee  a  penny-worth  ?" — "  I  protest, 
papa,"  says  the  girl,  "  I  believe  she  deals  with  somebody  that*s 
not  right ;  for  she  positively  declared,  that  I  am  to  be  married  to 
a  'Squire  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth !" — "  Well,  now  Sophy,  my 
child,"  said  I,  "  and  what  sort  of  a  husband  are  you  to  have  ?  " 
— "  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  I  am  to  have  a  Lord  soon  after  my  sister 
has  married  the  'Squire." — "  How,"  cried  I,  "  is  that  all  you 
are  to  have  for  your  two  shillings !  Only  a  Lord  and  a 
'Squire  for  two  shillings !  You  fools,  I  could  have  promised 
you  a  Prince  and  a  Nabob  for  half  the  money. " 

This  curiosity  of  theirs,  however,  was  attended  with  very 
serious  effects :  we  now  began  to  think  ourselves  designed  by 
the  stars  to  something  exalted,  and  already  anticipated  our 
future  grandeur. 

It  has  been  a  thousand  times  observed,  and  I  must  observe 
it  once  more,  that  the  hours  we  pass  with  happy  prospects  in 
view,  are  more  pleasing  than  those  crowned  with  fruition.  Li 
the  first  case,  we  cook  the  dish  to  our  own  appetite ;  in  the 
latter,  nature  cooks  it  for  us.  It  is  impossible  to  repeat  the 
train  of  agreeable  reveries  we  called  up  for  our  entertainment 
We  looked  upon  our  fortunes  as  once  more  rising;  and  as  the 
whole  parish  asserted  that  the  'Squire  was  in  love  with  my 
daughter ;  she  was  actually  so  with  him  ;  for  they  persuaded 
her  into  the  passion.  In  this  agreeable  interval  my  wife  had 
the  most  lucky  dreams  in  the  world,  which  she  took  care  to 
tell  us  every  morning,  with  great  solemnity  and  exactness. 
It  was  one  night  a  coffin  and  cross  bones,  the  sign  of  an 
approaching  wedding:  at  another  time  she  imagined  her 
daughters'  pockets  filled  with  farthings,  a  certain  sign  they 
would  shortly   be   stuffed  with   gold.     The   girls  themselves 
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had  their  omens.  They  felt  strange  kisses  on  their  lips ;  they 
saw  rings  in  the  candle,  purses  bounced  from  the  fire,  and  tme 
love  knots  lurked  in  the  bottom  of  every  tea-cup. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  we  received  a  card  from  the 
town  ladies  ;  in  which,  with  their  compliments,  they  hoped  to 
see  all  our  family  at  church  the  Sunday  following.  All 
Saturday  morning  I  could  perceive,  in  consequence  of  this, 
my  wife  and  daughters  in  close  conference  together,  and  now 
and  then  glancing  at  me  with  looks  that  betrayed  a  latent  plot 
To  be  sincere,  I  had  strong  suspicions  that  some '  absurd 
proposal  was  preparing  for  appearing  with  splendour  the  next 
day.  In  the  evening  they  began  their  operations  in  a  very 
regular  manner,  and  my  wife  undertook  to  conduct  the  siege. 

After   tea,   when  I  seemed  in    spirits,  she   began   thus 

^'I  fancy,  Charles,  my  dear,  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  of 
good  company  at  our  church  to-morrow." — "  Perhaps  we  may, 
my  dear,"  returned  I ;  "  though  you  need  be  under  no 
uneasiness  about  that,  you  shall  have  a  sermon  whether  there 

be  or  not." "That  is  what  I  expect,"  returned  she;  "but 

I  think,  my  dear,  we  ought  to  appear  there  as  decently  as 
possible,  for  who  knows  what  may  happen?" — "Your  pre- 
cautions," replied  I,  "are  highly  commendable.  A  decent 
behaviour  and  appearance  in  church  is  what  charms  me.  We 
should  be  devout  and  humble,  cheerful  and  serene." — "  Yes," 
cried  she,  "  I  know  that ;  but  I  mean  we  should  go  there  in  as 
proper  a  manner  as  possible ;  not  altogether  like  the  scrubs 
about  us." — "  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  returned  I,  "  and 
I  was  going  to  make  the  very  same  proposal  The  proper 
manner  of  going  is,  to  go  there  as  early  as  possible,  to  have 
time  for  meditation  before  the  service  begins." — "  Phoo, 
Charles,"  interrupted  she,  "all  that  is  very  true;  but  not 
what  I  would  be  at,  I  mean,  we  should  go  there  genteelly. 
You  know  the  church  is  two  miles  off,  and  I  protest  I  don*t 
like  to  see  my  daughters  trudging  up  to  their  pew  all  blowzed 
and  red  with  walking,  and  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  they 
had  been  winners  at  a  smock  race.  Now,  my  dear,  my  proposal 
is  this :  there  are  our  two  plough-horses,  the  colt  that  has  been 
in  our  family  these  nine  years,  and  his  companion  Blackberry, 
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that  has  scarce  done  an  earthly  thing  for  this  month  past. 
They  are  both  grown  tat  and  lazy.  Why  should  not  they  do 
something  as  well  as  we  ?  And  let  me  tell  you,  when  Moses 
has  trimmed  them  a  little,  they  will  cut  a  very  tolerable  figure." 
To  this  proposal  I  objected,  that  walking  would  be  twenty 
times  more  genteel  than  such  a  paltry  conveyance,  as  Black- 
berry was  wall-eyed,  and  the  colt  wanted  a  tail :  that  they  had 
never  been  broke  to  the  rein ;  but  had  an  hundred  vicious  tricks ; 
and  that  we  had  but  one  saddle  and  pillion  in  the  whole  house. 
All  these  objections,  however,  were  overruled ;  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  comply.  The  next  morning  I  perceived  them  not  a 
little  busy  in  collecting  such  materials  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  expedition ;  but  as  I  found  it  would  be  a  business  of 
time,  I  walked  on  to  the  church  before,  and  they  promised 
speedUy  to  follow.  I  waited  near  an  hour  in  the  reading  desk 
for  their  arrival ;  but  not  finding  them  come  as  expected,  I  was 
obliged  to  begin,  and  went  through  the  service,  not  without 
some  uneasiness  at  finding  them  absent.  This  was  increased 
when  all  was  finished,  and  no  appearance  of  the  family.  I 
therefore  walked  back  by  the  horseway,  which  was  five  miles 
round,  though  the  footway  was  but  two,  and  when  got  about  half 
way  home  perceived  the  procession  marching  slowly  forward 
towards  the  church ;  my  son,  my  wife,  and  the  two  little  ones 
exalted  on  one  horse,  and  my  two  daughters  upon  the  other. 
I  demanded  the  cause  of  their  delay ;  but  I  soon  found  by 
their  looks  they  had  met  with  a  thousand  misfortimes  on  the 
road.  The  horses  had  at  first  refused  to  move  from  the  door, 
till  Mr.  Burchell  was  kind  enough  to  beat  them  forward  for 
about  two  hundred  yards  with  his  cudgel.  Next,  the  straps  of 
my  wife's  pillion  broke  down,  and  they  were  obliged  to  stop  to 
repair  them  before  they  could  proceed.  After  that,  one  of  the 
horses  took  it  into  his  head  to  stand  still,  and  neither  blows 
nor  entreaties  could  prevail  with  him  to  proceed.  He  was  just 
recovering  from  this  dismal  situation  when  I  found  them ;  but 
perceiving  everything  safe,  I  own  their  present  mortification 
did  not  much  displease  me,  as  it  would  give  me  many 
opi>ortunities  of  future  triumph,  and  teach  my  daughters 
more  humility. 

K  2 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

— • — 

XnB   FAMILY    STILL    EESOLTE   TO    HOLD   UP  THE  IS   HEADS. 

Michaelmas  eve  happening  on  the  next  day,  we  were  invited 
to  bom  nuts  and  play  tricks  at  neighbour  Flamborough's.  Onr 
late  mortifications  had  humbled  us  a  little,  or  it  is  probable 
we  might  have  rejected  such  an  invitation  with  contempt; 
however,  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  happy.  Our  honest 
neighbour's  goose  and  dumplings  were  fine,  and  the  Iamb's- 
wool,  even  in  the  opinion  of  my  wife,  who  was  a  connoisseur, 
was  excellent.  It  is  true,  his  manner  of  telling  stories  was 
not  quite  so  well.  They  were  very  long,  and  very  dull,  and 
all  about  himself,  and  we  had  laughed  at  them  ten  times 
before :  however,  we  were  kind  enough  to  laugh  at  them  once 
more. 

Mr.  Burchell,  who  was  of  the  party,  was  always  fond  of 
seeing  some  innocent  amusement  going  forward,  and  set  the 
boys  and  girls  to  bUnd  man's  buff.  My  wife  too  was  persuaded 
to  join  in  the  diversion,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  think  she 
was  not  yet  too  old.  In  the  mean  time,  my  neighbour  and  I 
looked  on,  laughed  at  every  feat,  and  praised  our  own  dexterity 
when  we  were  young.  Hot  cockles  succeeded  next,  questions 
and  commands  followed  that,  and  last  of  all,  they  sat  down  to 
hunt  the  slipper.  As  every  person  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  this  prinuBval  pastime,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  company  at  this  play  plant  themselves  in  a  ring  upon 
the  ground,  all  except  one  who  stands  in  the  middle,  whose 
business  it  is  to  catch  a  shoe,  which  the  company  shove  about 
under  their  hams  from  one  to  another,  something  like  a 
weaver's  shuttle.  As  it  is  impossible,  in  this  case,  for  the 
lady  who  is  up  to  face  all  the  company  at  once,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  play  lies  in  hitting  her  a  thump  with  the  heel  of 
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the  shoe  on  that  Bide  least  capable  of  making  a  defence.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  my  eldest  daughter  was  hemmed  in, 
and  thumped  about,  all  blowzed,  in  spirits,  and  bawling  for  fair 
play,  fair  play,  with  a  voice  that  might  deafen  a  ballad  singer, 
when  confusion  on  confusion,  who  should  enter  the  room  but 
our  two  great  acquaintances  from  town,  Lady  Blarney  and 
Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs!  Description 
would  but  beggar,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this 
new  mortification.  Death  I  To  be  seen  by  ladies  of  such 
high  breeding  in  such  vulgar  attitudes !  Nothing  better  could 
ensue  from  such  a  vulgar  play  of  Mr.  Flamborough's  pro- 
posing. We  seemed  stuck  to  the  ground  for  some  time,  as 
if  actually  petrified  with  amazement. 

The  two  ladies  had  been  at  our  house  to  see  us,  and  finding 
us  from  home,  came  after  us  hither,  as  they  were  uneasy  to 
know  what  accident  could  have  kept  us  from  church  the  day 
before.  Olivia  undertook  to  be  our  prolocutor,  and  delivered 
the  whole  in  a  summary  way,  only  saying,  "We  were  thrown 
from  our  horses."  At  which  account  the  ladies  were  greatly 
concerned;  but  being  told  the  family  received  no  hurt, 
they  were  extremely  glad :  but  being  informed  that  we  were 
almost  killed  by  the  fright,  they  were  vastly  sorry ;  but  hearing 
that  we  had  a  very  good  night,  they  were  extremely  glad  again. 
Nothing  could  exceed  their  complaisance  to  my  daughters; 
their  professions  the  last  evening  were  warm,  but  now  they 
were  ardent.  They  protested  a  desire  of  having  a  more 
lasting  acquaintance.  Lady  Blarney  was  particularly  attached 
to  Olivia ;  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  (I  love  to 
give  the  whole  name)  took  a  greater  fancy  to  her  sister.  They 
supported  the  conversation  between  themselves,  while  my 
daughters  sate  silent,  admiring  their  exalted  breeding.  But  as 
every  reader,  however  beggarly  himself,  is  fond  of  high-lived 
dialogues,  with  anecdotes  of  Lords,  Ladies,  and  £[nights  of  the 
Garter,  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  him  the  concluding  part  Oa 
the  present  conversation. 

"All  that  I  know  of  the  matter,"  cried  Miss  Skeggs,  "is 
this,  that  it  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not  be  true  :  but  this  I  can 
assure  your  Ladyship,  tiiat  the  whole  rout  was  in  amaze ;  his 
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Lordship  tamed  all  maimer  of  colours,  mj  Lady  fell  into  a 
swoon,  but  Sir  Tomkyn,  drawing  his  sword,  swore  he  was  hers 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood." 

"WeU,"  replied  our  Peeress,  "this  I  can  say,  that  the 
Duchess  never  told  me  a  syllable  of  the  matter,  and  I  believe 
her  Orace  would  keep  nothing  a  secret  from  me.  This  yoa 
may  depend  on  as  fact,  that,  the  next  morning  my  Lord 
Duke  cried  out  three  times  to  his  valet-de-chambre,  *  Jemigan, 
Jemigan,  Jemigan,  bring  me  my  garters/  " 

But  previously  I  should  have  mentioned  the  very  impolite 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Burchell,  who,  during  this  discourse,  sate 
with  his  face  turned  to  the  fire,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
sentence  would  cry  oni  fudge, ^  an  eacpression  which  displeased 
us  all,  and  in  some  measure  damped  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
conversation. 

"  Besides,  my  dear  Skeggs,"  continued  our  Peeress,  "  there 
is  nothing  of  this  in  the  copy  of  verses  that  Dr.  Burdock  made 
upon  the  occasion."    Fudge  f 

"I  am  surprised  at  that,"  cried  Miss  Skeggs;  "for  he 
seldom  leaves  any  thing  out,  as  he  writes  only  for  his  own 
amusement.  But  can  your  Ladyship  favour  me  with  a  sight  of 
them?"    Fudge! 

"  My  dear  creature,"  replied  our  Peeress,  "  do  yon  think  I 
carry  such  things  about  me  ?  Though  they  are  very  fine  to  be 
sure,  and  I  think  myself  something  of  a  judge;  at  least  I 
know  what  pleases  myself.  Lideed,  I  was  ever  an  admirer  of 
all  Doctor  Burdock's  little  pieces;  for  except  what  he  does, 
and  our  dear  Countess  at  Hanover-square,  there's  nothing 
comes  out  but  the  most  lowest  stuff  in  nature ;  not  a  bit  of 
high  life  among  them."    Fudge  ! 

"Your  Ladyship  should  except,"  says  t'other,  "your  own 
things  in  the  '  Lady's  Magazine.'  I  hope  you  U  say  there's 
nothing  low-lived  there  ?  But  I  suppose  we  are  to  have  no 
more  from  that  quarter  ?  "    Fudge  ! 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  says  the  Lady,  "  you  know  my  reader  and 


*  An  expresdon  of  oontempt,  oommon  in  oolloqnial  Inngaage  through  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  and  since  hestowed  on  absurd  or  lying  talkcnu 
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oompanion  has  left  me,  to  be  married  to  Captam  Boach,  and 
as  my  poor  eyes  won't  suffer  me  to  write  myself,  I  have  been 
for  some  time  looking  out  for  another.  A  proper  person  is  no 
easy  matter  to  find,  and  to  be  sure  thirty  pounds  a  year  is  a 
small  stipend  for  a  well-bred  girl  of  character,  that  can  read, 
write,  and  behave  in  company ;  as  for  the  chits  about  town, 
there  is  no  bearing  them  about  one."    Fudge  ! 

"  That  I  know,"  cried  Miss  Skeggs,  "  by  experience.  For  of 
the  three  companions  I  had  this  last  half  year,  one  of  them 
refused  to  do  plain  work  an  hour  in  the  day,  another  thought 
twenty-five  guineas  a  year  too  small  a  salary,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  send  away  the  third,  because  I  suspected  an  intrigue  with 
the  chaplain.  Virtue,  my  dear  Lady  Blarney,  virtue  is  worth 
any  price ;  but  where  is  that  to  be  found  ?  "    Fudge  ! 

My  wife  had  been  for  a  long  time  all  attention  to  this 
discourse ;  but  was  particularly  struck  with  the  latter  part  of  it. 
Thirty  pounds  and  twenty-five  guineas  a  year  made  fifty-six 
pounds  five  shillings  English  money,  all  which  was  in  a 
manner  going  a-begging,  and  might  easily  be  secured  in  the 
fEunily.  She  for  a  moment  studied  my  looks  for  approbation ; 
and,  to  own  a  truth,  I  was  of  opinion,  that  two  such  places 
would  fit  our  two  daughters  exactly.  Besides,  if  the  'Squire 
had  any  real  affection  for  my  eldest  daughter,  this  would  be 
the  way  to  make  her  every  way  quaUfied  for  her  fortune.  My 
wife,  therefore,  was  resolved  that  we  should  not  be  deprived 
of  such  advantages  for  want  of  assurance,  and  undertook  to 
harangue  for  the  family.  "  I  hope,"  cried  she,  "  your  Lady- 
ships will  pardon  my  present  presumption.  It  is  true,  we  have 
no  right  to  pretend  to  such  favours ;  but  yet  it  is  natural  for 
me  to  wish  putting  my  children  forward  in  the  world.  And  I 
will  be  bold  to  say  my  two  girls  have  had  a  pretty  good  educa- 
tion, and  capacity,  at  least  the  country  can't  show  better.  They 
can  read,  write,  and  cast  accompts :  they  understand  their 
needle,  broadstitch,  cross  and  change,  and  all  manner  of  plain 
work ;  they  can  pink,  pointy  and  frill ;  and  know  something  of 
music ;  they  can  do  up  small  clothes,  work  upon  catgut ;  my 
eldest  can  cut  paper,  and  my  youngest  has  a  very  pretty 
manner  of  telling  fortunes  upon  the  cards."    Fudge  ! 
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When  she  had  delivered  this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence,  the 
two  ladies  looked  at  each  other  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  with 
an  air  of  doubt  and  importance.  At  last,  Miss  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  condescended  to  observe,  that  the 
young  ladies,  from  the  opinion  she  could  form  of  them  from 
so  slight  an  acquaintance,  seemed  very  fit  for  such  employ- 
ments: ''But  a  thing  of  this  kind,  Madam,*'  cried  she, 
addressing  my  spouse,  ''requires  a  thorough  examination 
into  characters,  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other. 
Not,  Madam,"  continued  she,  "  that  I  in  the  least  suspect 
the  young  ladies'  virtue,  prudence,  and  discretion ;  but  there 
is  a  form  in  these  things.  Madam,  there  is  a  form." 

My  wife  approved  her  suspicions  very  much,  observing, 
that  she  was  very  apt  to  be  suspicious  herself;  but  referred 
her  to  all  the  neighbours  for  a  character :  but  this  our  Peeress 
declined  as  unnecessary,  alleging  that  our  cousin  Thomhill's 
recommendation  would  be  sufficient,  and  upon  this  we  rested 
our  petition. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
— ^_ 


FOBTUKE  SEEMS  RESOLVED  TO  UUMBLE  TUE  FAMILY  OF  WAKXFEELl). 
MORTIFICATIONS  ABE  OFTEK  MOBB  PAINFUL  THAN  B£AL  CALA- 
MITIES. 

When  we  were  returned  home,  the  night  was  dedicated  to 
schemes  of  future  conquest.  Deborah  exerted  much  sagacity 
in  conjecturing  which  of  the  two  girls  was  likely  to  have 
the  best  place,  and  most  opportunities  of  seeing  good  com- 
pany. The  only  obstacle  to  our  preferment  was  in  obtaining 
the  'Squire's  recommendation ;  but  he  had  already  shown  us 
too  many  instances  of  his  friendship  to  doubt  of  it  now. 
Even  in  bed  my  wife  kept  up  the  usual  theme :  "  Well,  £Edth, 
my  dear  Charles,  between  ourselves,  I  think  we  have  made 

an  excellent  day's  work  of  it." "  Pretty  well,"  cried  I,  not 

knowing  what  to  say. "  What,  only  pretty  well ! "  returned 
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she.  **  I  think  it  is  very  well.  Suppose  the  girls  should  come 
to  make  acquaintances  of  taste  in  town  !  This  I  am  assured 
of,  that  London  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  for  all  manner 
of  husbands.  Besides,  my  dear,  stranger  things  happen  every 
day:  and  as  ladies  of  quality  are  so  taken  with  my  daughters, 
what  will  not  men  of  quality  be !  Entre  nous,  I  protest  I  like 
my  Lady  Blarney  vastly,  so  very  obliging.  However,  Miss 
Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  has  my  warm  heart.  But 
yet,  when  they  came  to  talk  of  places  in  town,  you  saw  at 
once  how  I  nailed  them.     Tell  me,  my  dear,  don't  you  think 

I  did  for  my  children  there  ?  " "  Ay,"   returned  I,   not 

knowing  well  what  to  think  of  the  matter,  "  heaven  grant  they 
may  be  both  the  better  for  it  this  day  three  months!  "  This 
was  one  of  those  observations  I  usually  made  to  impress 
my  wife  with  an  opinion  of  my  sagacity ;  for  if  the  girls 
succeeded,  then  it  was  a  pious  msh  fulfilled ;  but  if  anything 
unfortunate  ensued,  then  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
prophecy.  All  this  conversation,  however,  was  only  preparatory 
to  another  scheme,  and  indeed  I  dreaded  as  much.  This 
was  nothing  less  than,  that  as  we  were  now  to  hold  up 
our  heads  a  little  higher  in  the  world,  it  would  be  proper 
to  sell  the  colt,  which  was  grown  old,  at  a  neighbouring  fair, 
and  buy  us  a  horse  that  would  carry  single  or  double  upon 
an  occasion,  and  make  a  pretty  appearance  at  church  or 
upon  a  visit.  This  at  first  I  opposed  stoutly;  but  it  was 
as  stoutly  defended.  However,  as  I  weakened,  my  antagonists 
gained  strength,  till  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  part  with  him. 

As  the  fair  happened  on  the  following  day,  I  had  intentions 
of  going  mjBelf;  but  my  wife  persuaded  me  that  I  had 
got  a  cold,  and  nothing  could  prevail  upon  her  to  permit  me 
from  home.  "No,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "our  son  Moses  is 
a  discreet  boy,  and  can  buy  and  sell  to  very  good  advantage ; 
you  know  all  our  great  bargains  are  of  his  purchasing. 
He  always  stands  out  and  higgles,  and  actually  tires  them 
till  he  gets  a  bargain." 

As  I  had  some  opinion  of  my  son's  prudence,  I  was  willing 
enough  to  entrust  him  with  this  commission;  and  the  next 
morning  I   perceived   his  sisters  mighty  busy  in  fitting  out 


V:8«9  5:r  s^  fftir :  tgr?TTr,r:g  L23  fejur,  briBfamg  his  budkks, 
ftni  o'V^r  L:^  Lu  wiiL  rirs^  TLe  bosmess  of  the  tdlet 
r*^-T  •I'T^r.  w-^  kjui  as  last  u:^  sgfciisiiiction  at  seeing  him 
vL.rizJU:*!  ^p.'n  i^j*  ^i.'Ii.  viih  ft  ded  box  before  him  to  bring 
h.  2i«  £r.«!^r:>es  iz.  He  Lid  c-£i  a  coal  made  of  that  doth  thej 
cLl  u::ii:i-ir  a::!  LxJTr.irr^  wLich,  thoo^  grown  too  sh(^ 
v^&s  =1-2::^  vo  ^:«:d  to  l<  tnixi-vn  awAj.  His  waistcoat  was  of 
gir^linr  ST^Een,  and  Lis  sistirrs  had  tied  his  hair  with  a  broad 
blick  nr;ftnJ.  We  all  f>:Il:wed  him  serial  paces  from  the 
d>:r,  lawliiig  afier  Lim  g-:<^  lack,  good  lack,  tiU  we  could  see 
him  n>  l.nZ'Er. 

He  was  scarce  g.-ne,  when  Mr.  Thomhin*8  butler  came 
to  congratalate  us  upon  oar  good  fortnne,  sajing,  that  he 
orerLeard  Lis  joang  master  mention  oar  names  with  great 
commenditi  .^n. 

Good  fortune  seemed  resolred  not  to  come  alone.  Another 
footman  from  the  same  fiamilj  followed,  with  a  card  for  my 
dangbters,  importing,  that  the  two  ladies  had  received  such 
pleasing  accoonts  from  Mr.  Thomhill  of  as  all,  that,  after  a 
few  prerioas  inquiries,  they  hoped  to  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
"  Aye,"  cried  ray  wife,  "  I  now  see  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get 
into  the  families  of  the  great ;  but  when  one  once  gets  in,  then, 
as  Moses  says,  one  may  go  sleep."  To  this  piece  of  humour, 
for  she  intended  it  for  wit,  my  daughters  assented  with  a  loud 
laugh  of  pleasure.  In  short,  such  was  her  satisfaction  at  this 
message,  that  she  actually  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and 
gave  the  messenger  sevenp^ice  halfpenny. 

This  was  to  be  our  visiting  day.  The  next  that  came  was 
Mr.  Burchell,  who  had  been  at  the  fair.  He  brought  my  little 
ones  a  pennyworth  of  gingerbread  each,  which  my  wife  under- 
took to  keep  for  them,  and  give  them  by  letters  at  a  time.  He 
brought  my  daughters  also  a  couple  of  boxes,  in  which  they 
might  keep  wafers,  snuff,  patches,  or  even  money,  when  they 
got  it.  My  wife  was  usually  fond  of  a  weasel-skin  purse,  as 
being  the  most  lucky ;  but  this  by  the  bye.  We  had  still  a 
regard  for  Mr.  Burchell,  though  his  late  rude  behaviour  was  in 
some  measure  displeasing ;  nor  could  we  now  avoid  commu- 
nicating our  happiness  to  him,  and  asking  his  advice  :  althou^ 
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we  seldom  followed  advice,  we  were  all  ready  enough  to  ask  it. 
When  he  read  the  note  from  the  two  ladies,  he  shook  his  head, 
and  observed,  that  an  affair  of  this  sort  demanded  the  utmost 

circumspection. This  air  of  diffidence  highly  displeased  my 

wife.  "I  never  doubted,  Sir,"  cried  she,  "your  readiness  to 
be  against  my  daughters  and  me.  You  have  more  circum- 
spection than  is  wanted.  However,  I  fancy  when  we  come  to 
ask  advice,  we  will  apply  to  persons  who  seem  to  have  made 

use  of  it  themselves." "  Whatever  my  own  conduct  may 

have  been.  Madam,"  replied  he,  '*  is  not  the  present  question  ; 
though  as  I  have  made  no  use  of  advice  myself,  I  should  in 
conscience  give  it  to  those  that  will." ^As  I  was  apprehen- 
sive this  answer  might  draw  on  a  repartee,  making  up  by  abuse 
what  it  wanted  in  wit,  I  changed  the  subject,  by  seeming  to 
wonder  what  could  keep  our  son  so  long  at  the  fair,  as  it  was 

now  almost  nightfall. "Never  mind  our  son,"  cried  my 

wife,  "  depend  upon  it  he  knows  what  he  is  about.  I'll  warrant 
we'll  never  see  him  sell  his  hen  of  a  rainy  day.  I  have  seen 
him  buy  such  bargains  as  would  amaze  one.  I'll  tell  you  a 
good  story  about  that,  that  will  make  you  split  your  sides  with 
laughing. — But  as  I  live,  yonder  comes  Moses,  without  an  horse, 
and  the  box  at  his  back." 

As  she  spoke,  Moses  came  slowly  on  foot,  and  sweating 
under  the  deal  box,  which  he  had  strapt  round  his  shoulders 
like  a  pedlar. — "Welcome,  welcome,   Moses;   well,  my  boy, 

what  have  you  brought  us  from  the  fair  ?  " "  I  have  brought 

you  myself,"  cried  Moses,  with  a  sly  look,  and  resting  the  box 
on  the  dresser. — "  Ah,  Moses,"  cried  my  wife,  "  that  we  know, 
but  where  is  the  horse?"  "I  have  sold  him,"  cried  Moses, 
"  for  three  pounds  five  shillings  and  two-pence." — "  Well  done, 
my  good  boy,"  returned  she,  "  I  knew  you  would  touch  them 
oS.  Between  ourselves,  three  pounds  five  shillings  and  two- 
pence is  no  bad  day's  work.     Come,  let  us  have  it  then." 

"I  have  brought  back  no  money,"  cried  Moses  again.  "I 
have  laid  it  all  out  in  a  bargain,  and  here  it  is,"  pulling  out  a 
bundle  from  his  breast :    "  here  they  are :  a  gross  of  green 

spectacles,  with  silver  rims  and  shagreen  cases." "  A  gross 

of  green  spectacles!  "  repeated  my  wife  in  a  faint  voice.     "And 
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you  have  parted  with  the  colt,  and  brought  us  back  nothing 
but  a  gross  of  green  paltry  spectacles  1" — ^**Dear  mother," 
cried  the  boy,  "  why  won't  you  listen  to  reason  ?  I  had  them 
a  dead  bargain,  or  I  should  not  have  bought  them.  The 
silver  rims  alone  will  sell  for  double  the  money." — "  A  fig  for 
the  silver  rims,"  cried  my  wife,  in  a  passion ;  *'  I  dare  swear 
they  won't  sell  for  above  half  the  money  at  the  rate  of  broken 
silver,  five  shillings  an  ounce." — "You  need  be  under  no 
uneasiness,"  cried  I,  "  about  selling  the  rims ;  for  they  are  not 
worth  sixpence,  for  I  perceive  they  are  only  copper  varnished 
over." — "What,"  cried  my  wife,  "not  silver,  the  rims  not 
silver  ! "  "  No,"  cried  I,  "  no  more  silver  than  your  saucepan." 
— "And  so,"  returned  she,  "we  have  parted  with  the  colt, 
and  have  only  got  a  gross  of  green  spectacles,  with  copper 
rims  and  shagreen  cases !  A  murrain  take  such  trumpery. 
The  blockhead  has  been  imposed   upon,   and   should    have 

known  his  company  better." "  There,  my  dear,"  cried  I, 

"  you  are  wrong,  he  should  not  have  known  them  at  all." — 
"  Marry,  hang  the  idiot,"  returned  she,  "  to  bring  me  such 
stuff,  if  I  had  them  I  would  throw  them  in  the  fire."  "  There 
again  you  are  wrong,  my  dear,"  cried  I ;  "  for  though  they  be 
copper,  we  will  keep  them  by  us,  as  copper  spectacles,  you 
know,  are  better  than  nothing." 

By  this  time  the  unfortimate  Moses  was  undeceived.  He 
now  saw  that  he  had  indeed  been  imposed  upon  by  a  prowling 
sharper,  who,  observing  his  figure,  had  marked  him  for  an 
easy  prey.  I  therefore  asked  the  circumstances  of  his  deception. 
He  sold  the  horse,  it  seems,  and  walked  the  fair  in  search  o^ 
another.  A  reverend  looking  man  brought  him  to  a  tent, 
under  pretence  of  having  one  to  sell.  "Here,"  continued 
Moses,  "  we  met  another  man,  very  well  dressed,  who  desired  to 
borrow  twenty  pounds  upon  these,  saying,  that  he  wanted 
money,  and  would  dispose  of  them  for  a  third  of  the  value. 
The  first  gentleman,  who  pretended  to  be  my  friend,  whispered 
me  to  buy  them,  and  cautioned  me  not  to  let  so  good  an  offex 
pass.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Flamborough,  and  they  talked  him  up  as 
finely  as  they  did  me,  and  so  at  last  we  were  persuaded  to  buy 
the  two  gross  between  us." 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


UB.  BUBCHELL   IS    rOTTSD   TO   BE   AN   ENEMY ;   FOB   HE    HAS   THE 
CONFIDENCE   TO    OITS   DI8AGBEEABLE   ABTICE. 

OuB  family  had  now  made  several  attempts  to  be  fine; 
but  some  unforeseen  disaster  demolished  each  as  soon  as 
projected.  I  endeayoured  to  take  the  advantage  of  every 
disappointment,  to  improve  their  good  sense  in  proportion 
as  they  were  frustrated  in  ambition.  '^  You  see,  my  children," 
cried  I,  ''how  little  is  to  be  got  by  attempts  to  impose 
upon  the  world,  in  coping  with  our  betters.  Such  as  are 
poor  and  will  associate  with  none  but  the  rich,  are  hated 
by  those  they  avoid,  and  despised  by  those  they  follow. 
Unequal  combinations  are  always  disadvantageous  to  the 
weaker  side :  the  rich  having  the  pleasure,  and  the  poor  the 
inconveniences  that  result  from  them.  But  come,  Dick, 
niy  boy,  and  repeat  the  fable  that  you  were  reading  to-day, 
for  the  good  of  the  company." 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  cried  the  child,  "  a  Giant  and  a 
Dwarf  were  friends,  and  kept  together.  They  made  a  bar- 
gain that  they  would  never  forsake  each  other,  but  go  seek 
adventures.  The  first  battle  they  fought  was  with  two  Sara- 
cens; and  the  Dwarf,  who  was  very  courageous,  dealt  one 
of  the  champions  a  most  angry  blow.  It  did  the  Saracen 
very  little  injury,  who  lifting  up  his  sword,  fairly  struck  off 
the  poor  Dwarfs  arm.  He  was  now  in  a  woful  plight ;  but 
the  Giant  coming  to  his  assistance,  in  a  short  time  left  the 
two  Saracens  dead  on  the  plain ;  and  the  Dwarf  cut  off  the 
dead  man's  head  out  of  spite.  They  then  travelled  on  to 
another  adventure.  This  was  against  three  bloody-minded 
Satyrs,  who  were  carrying  away  a  damsel  in  distress.  The 
Dwarf  was  not  quite  so  fierce  now  as  before  ;    but  for  all 
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that  struck  the  first  blow,  which  was  returned  by  another, 
that  knocked  out  his  eye;  but  the  Oiant  was  soon  up  with 
them,  and  had  they  not  fled,  would  certainly  have  killed  them 
every  one.  They  were  all  very  joyful  for  this  victory,  and 
the  damsel  who  was  relieved,  fell  in  love  with  the  Giant 
and  married  him.  They  now  travelled  far,  and  farther  than  I 
can  tell,  till  they  met  with  a  company  of  robbers.  The  Giant, 
for  the  first  time,  was  foremost  now;  but  the  Dwarf  was 
not  far  behind.  The  battle  was  stout  and  long.  Wherever 
the  Giant  came  all  fell  before  him ;  but  the  Dwarf  had  like 
to  have  been  killed  more  than  once.  At  last  the  victory 
declared  for  the  two  adventurers;  but  the  Dwarf  lost  his 
leg.  The  Dwarf  was  now  without  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  an  eye, 
while  the  Giant  was  without  a  single  wound.  Upon  which  he 
cried  out  to  his  little  companion.  My  little  hero,  this  is 
glorious  sport ;  let  us  get  one  victory  more,  and  then  we  shall 
have  honour  for  ever.  No,  cries  the  Dwarf,  who  was  by 
this  time  grown  wiser,  no,  I  declare  off;  I'll  fight  no  more : 
for  I  find  in  every  battle  that  you  get  all  the  honour  and 
rewards,  but  all  the  blows  fall  upon  me." 

I  was  going  to  moralise  this  fable,  when  our  attention 
was  called  off  to  a  warm  dispute  between  my  wife  and 
Mr.  Burchell,  upon  my  daughters'  intended  expedition  to 
town.  My  wife  very  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  it.  Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  contrazy, 
dissuaded  her  with  great  ardour,  and  I  stood  neuter.  His 
present  dissuasions  seemed  but  the  second  part  of  those 
which  were  received  with  so  ill  a  grace  in  the  morning. 
The  dispute  grew  high,  while  poor  Deborah,  instead  of 
reasoning  stronger,  talked  louder,  and  at  last  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  from  a  defeat  in  clamour.  The  conclusion 
of  her  harangue,  however,  was  highly  displeasing  to  us  all : 
she  knew,  she  said,  of  some  who  had  their  own  secret  reasons 
for  what  they  advised ;  but,  for  her  part,  she  wished  such  to 
stay  away  from  her  house  for  the  fature. — ^"Madam^"  cried 
Burchell,  with  looks  of  great  composure,  which  tended  to 
inflame  her  the  more,  "  as  for  secret  reasons,  you  are  right : 
I  have  secret  reasons,    which  I  forbear  to  mention,  because 
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you  are  not  able  to  answer  those  of  which  I  make  no 
secret :  but  I  find  my  visits  here  are  become  troublesome ; 
I'll  take  my  leave  therefore  now,  and  perhaps  come  once 
more  to  take  a  final  farewell  when  I  am  quitting  the  country." 
Thus  saying,  he  took  up  his  hat,  nor  could  the  attempts  of 
Sophia,  whose  looks  seemed  to  upbraid  his  precipitancy,  prevent 
his  going. 

When  gone,  we  all  regarded  each  other  for  some  minutes 
with  confusion.  My  wife,  who  knew  herself  to  be  the  cause, 
strove  to  hide  her  concern  with  a  forced  smile,  and  an  air  of 
assurance,  which  I  was  willing  to  reprove:  "How,  woman," 
cried  I  to  her,  "is  it  thus  we  treat  strangers?  Is  it  thus 
we  return  their  kindness?  Be  assured,  my  dear,  that  these 
were  the  harshest  words,  and  to  me  the  most  unpleasing 
that  have  escaped  your  lips  ! " — "  Why  would  he  provoke  me 
then  ?  "  replied  she ;  "  but  I  know  the  motives  of  his  advice 
perfectly  well.  He  would  prevent  my  girls  from  going  to 
town,  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  my  youngest 
daughter's  company  here  at  home.  But  whatever  happens, 
she  shall  choose  better  company  than  such  low-lived  fellows 
as  he." — "  Low-lived,  my  dear,  do  you  call  him  ?  "  cried  I ; 
"it  is  very  possible  we  may  mistake  this  man's  character, 
for  he  seems  upon  some  occasions  the  most  finished  gentleman 

I  ever    knew. Tell  me,   Sophia,   my  girl,   has    he    ever 

given  you  any  secret  instances  of  his  attachment  ?  " — "  His 
conversation  with  me,  Sir,"  replied  my  daughter,  "  has  ever 
been  sensible,  modest,  and  pleasing.  As  to  aught  else,  no, 
never.  Once  indeed,  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  say, 
he  never  knew  a  woman  who  could  find  merit  in  a  man  that 
seemed  poor."  "Such,  my  dear,"  cried  I,  "is  the  common 
cant  of  all  the  unfortunate  or  idle.  But  I  hope  you  have 
been  taught  to  judge  properly  of  such  men,  and  that  it 
would  be  even  madness  to  expect  happiness  from  one  who 
has  been  so  very  bad  an  economist  of  his  own.  Your  mother 
and  I  have  now  better  prospects  for  you.  The  next  winter, 
which  you  will  probably  spend  in  town,  will  give  you  oppor- 
tunities of  making  a  more  prudent  choice." 

What  Sophia's  reflections  were  upon  this  occasion  I  can't 
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pretend  to  determine ;  but  I  was  not  displeased  at  the  bottom, 
that  we  were  rid  of  a  guest  from  whom  I  had  much  to 
fear.  Our  breach  of  hospitality  went  to  my  conscience  a 
little ;  but  I  quickly  silenced  that  monitor  by  two  or  three 
specious  reasons,  which  served  to  satisfy  and  reconcile  me  to 
myself.  The  pain  which  conscience  gives  the  man  who  has 
already  done  wrong,  is  soon  got  over.  Conscience  is  a  coward, 
and  those  faults  it  has  not  strength  enough  to  prevent,  it 
seldom  has  justice  enough  to  accuse. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


FBESIl    MOBTIPICATIONS,   OB   X  DEMOWSTBATION   THAT    BBEMI50 
CALAMITIES   MAT   BE   BEAX  BLESSINGS. 

The  journey  of  my  daughters  to  town  was  now  resolved 
upon,  Mr.  Thomhill  having  kindly  promised  to  inspect  their 
conduct  himself,  and  inform  us  by  letter  of  their  behaviour. 
But  it  was  thought  indispensably  necessary  that  their  appear- 
ance should  equal  the  greatness  of  their  expectations,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  expense.  We  debated  therefore  in 
full  council  what  were  the  easiest  methods  of  raising  money, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  what  we  could  most  conveniently 
sell.  The  deliberation  was  soon  finished,  it  was  found  that 
our  remaining  horse  was  utterly  useless  for  the  plough,  without 
his  companion,  and  equally  unfit  for  the  road,  as  wanting 
an  eye ;  it  was  therefore  determined  that  we  should  dispose  of 
him  for  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  at  the  neighbouring 
fair,  and,  to  prevent  imposition,  that  I  should  go  with  him 
myself.  Though  this  was  one  of  the  first  mercantile  transac- 
tions of  my  life,  yet  I  had  no  doubt  about  acquitting  myself 
with  reputation.  The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  own  prudence 
is  measured  by  that  of  the  company  he  keeps ;  and  as  mine 
was  mostly  in  the  family  way,  I  had  conceived  no  unfavourable 
sentiments  of  my  worldly  wisdom.  My  wife,  however,  next 
morning,    at  parting,   after  I  had  got  some  paces  from  the 
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door,  called  me  back,  to  advise  me,  in  a  whisper,  to  have  all 
my  eyes  about  me. 

I  had,  in  the  usual  forms,  when  I  came  to  the  fair,  put  my 
horse  through  all  his  paces,  but  for  some  time  had  no  bidders. 
At  last  a  chapman  approached,  and  after  he  had  for  a  good 
while  examined  the  horse  round,  finding  him  blind  of  one  eye, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him:  a  second  came  up, 
but  observing  he  had  a  spavin,  declared  he  would  not  take 
him  for  the  driving  home ;  a  third  perceived  he  had  a  wind- 
gall,  and  would  bid  no  money :  a  fourth  knew  by  his  eye  that 
he  had  the  botts :  a  fifth  wondered  what  a  plague  I  could  do 
at  the  fair  with  a  blind,  spavined,  galled  hack,  that  was  only 
fit  to  be  cut  up  for  a  dog-kennel.  By  this  time  I  began  to 
have  a  most  hearty  contempt  for  the  poor  animal  myself,  and 
was  almost  ashamed  at  the  approach  of  every  customer ;  for 
though  I  did  not  entirely  believe  all  the  fellows  told  me,  yet 
I  reflected  that  the  number  of  witnesses  was  a  strong  pre- 
sumption they  were  right,  and  St.  Gregory,  upon  good  works, 
professes  himself  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  was  in  this  mortifying  situation,  when  a  brother  clergyman, 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  also  business  at  the  fair,  came 
up,  and  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  proposed  adjourning  to  a 
public-house  and  taking  a  glass  of  whatever  we  could  get.  I 
readily  closed  with  the  o£fer,  and  entering  an  ale-house,  we 
were  shown  into  a  little  back-room,  where  there  was  only  a 
venerable  old  man,  who  sat  wholly  intent  over  a  large  book, 
which  he  was  reading.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  figure  that 
prepossessed  me  more  favourably.  His  locks  of  silver  grey 
venerably  shaded  his  temples,  and  his  green  old  age  seemed 
to  be  the  result  of  health  and  benevolence.  However,  his 
presence  did  not  interrupt  our  conversation.  My  friend  and  I 
discoursed  on  the  various  turns  of  fortune  we  had  met,  the 
Whistonian  controversy,  my  last  pamphlet,  the  archdeacon's 
reply,  and  the  hard  measure  that  was  dealt  me.  But  our 
attention  was  in  a  short  time  taken  off  by  the  appearance  of 
a  youth,  who,  entering  the  room,  respectfully  said  something 
softly  to  the  old  stranger.  "  Make  no  apologies,  my  child," 
said  the  old  man,  "  to  do  good  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  all  our 
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fellowcreatores :  take  this,  I  wish  it  were  more;  bat  fire 
pounds  will  relieve  your  distress,  and  yon  sre  welcome/* 
The  modest  youth  shed  tears  of  gratitude,  and  yet  his  grati- 
tude was  scarce  equal  to  mine.  I  could  have  hu^ed  the 
good  old  man  in  my  arms,  his  benevolence  pleased  me  so. 
He  continued  to  read,  and  we  resumed  our  conversation,  until 
my  companion,  after  some  time,  recollecting  that  he  had 
business  to  transact  in  the  fair,  promised  to  be  soon  back 
adding,  that  he  always  desired  to  have  as  much  of  Dr. 
Primrose's  company  as  possible.  The  old  gentleman,  hearing 
my  name  mentioned,  seemed  to  look  at  me  with  attention  for 
some  time,  and  when  my  friend  was  gone,  most  respectfiilly 
demanded  if  I  was  in  any  way  related  to  the  great  Primrose, 
that  courageous  monogamist,  who  had  been  the  bulwark  of 
the  church.  Never  did  my  heart  feel  sincerer  rapture  than  at 
that  moment  "  Sir,"  cried  I,  *'  the  applause  of  so  good  a 
man,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  adds  to  that  happiness  in  my 
breast  which  your  benevolence  has  already  excited.  Yon 
behold  before  you,  Sir,  that  Dr.  Primrose,  the  monogamist, 
whom  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  great.  You  here  see 
that  unfortunate  divine,  who  has  so  long,  and  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  say,  successfully,  fought  against  the  deutero* 
gamy  of  the  age."  "  Sir,"  cried  the  stranger,  struck  with 
awe,  '*  I  fear  I  have  been  too  familiar,  but  you'll  foi^ve  my 
curiosity,  Sir:  I  beg  pardon." — "Sir,"  cried  I,  grasping 
his  hand,  "you  are  so  far  from  displeasing  me  by  your 
familiarity  that  I  must  beg  you'll  accept  my  friendship, 
as  you  abready  have  my  esteem." — "  Then  with  gratitude 
I  accept  the  offer,"  cried  he,  squeezing  me  by  the  hand, 
"thou  glorious  pillar  of  unshaken  orthodoxy;  and  do  I 
behold — "  I  here  interrupted  what  he  was  going  to  say,  for 
though,  as  an  author,  I  could  digest  no  small  share  of  flattery, 
yet  now  my  modesty  would  permit  no  more.  However,  no 
lovers  in  romance  ever  cemented  a  more  instantaneous  friend- 
ship. We  talked  upon  several  subjects :  at  first  I  thought  he 
seemed  rather  devout  than  learned,  and  began  to  think  he 
despised  all  human  doctrines  as  dross.  Yet  this  no  way 
lessened  him  in  my  esteem,  for  I  had  for  some  time  begun 
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privately  to  harbour  such  an  opinion  myself.  I  therefore  took 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  world  in  general  began  to  be 
blameably  indifferent  as  to  doctrinal  matters,  and  followed 
human  speculations  too  much. — *'  Ay,  Sir,"  replied  he,  as  if 
he  had  reserved  all  his  learning  to  that  moment,  **  Ay,  Sir, 
the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  and  yet  the  cosmogony  or  creation 
of  the  world  has  puzzled  philosophers  of  all  ages.  What  a 
medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broached  upon  the  creation 
of  the  world?  Sanchoniathon,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocellus 
Lucanus  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain.  The  latter  has  these 
words,  Anarchon  ara  kai  atelutaion  to  pan,  which  imply  that 
all  things  have  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Manetho  also, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadon-Asser,  Asser  being 
a  Syriac  word  usually  applied  as  a  simame  to  the  kings  of 
that  country,  as  Teglat  Phael-Asser,  Nabon-Asser,  he,  I  say, 
formed  a  conjecture  equally  absurd ;  for  as  we  usually  say,  ek 
to  biblion  huhemetes,  which  implies  that  books  will  never  teach 
the  world;  so  he  attempted  to  investigate— but  Sir,  I  ask 
pardon,  I  am  straying  from  the  question." — That  he  actually 
was,  nor  could  I  for  my  life  see  how  the  creation  of  the  world 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  business  I  was  talking  of;  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  show  me  that  he  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  I 
now  reverenced  him  the  more.  I  was  resolved,  therefore,  to 
bring  him  to  the  touchstone ;  but  he  was  too  mild  and  too 
gentle  to  contend  for  victory.  Whenever  I  made  any  obser* 
vation  that  looked  like  a  challenge  to  controversy,  he  would 
smile,  shake  his  head,  and  say  nothing,  by  which  I  understood 
he  could  say  much,  if  he  thought  proper.  The  subject 
therefore  insensibly  changed  from  the  business  of  antiquity  to 
that  which  brought  us  both  to  the  fair ;  mine  I  told  him  was  to 
sell  an  horse,  and  very  luckily  indeed,  his  was  to  buy  one  for 
one  of  his  tenants.  My  horse  was  soon  produced,  and  in  fine 
we  struck  a  bargain.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  pay  me, 
and  he  accordingly  pulled  out  a  thirty  pound  note,  and  bid  me 
change  it.  Not  being  in  a  capacity  of  complying  with  his 
demand,  he  ordered  his  footman  to  be  called  up,  who  made  his 
appearance  in  a  very  genteel  livery.  "  Here,  Abraham,"  cried 
he,  ''go  and  get  gold  for    this;  you'll  do  it  at  neighbour 
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Jackson*B,  or  any  where."  While  the  fellow  was  gone,  he 
entertained  me  with  a  pathetic  harangae  on  the  great  scarcity 
of  silver,  which  I  undertook  to  improve,  hy  deploring  also  the 
great  scarcity  of  gold ;  so  that  hy  the  time  Abraham  retomed, 
we  had  both  agreed  that  money  was  never  so  hard  to  be  come 
at  as  now.  Abraham  returned  to  inform  us  that  he  had  been 
over  the  whole  fair,  and  could  not  get  change,  though  he  had 
offered  half  a  crown  for  doing  it.  This  was  a  very  great 
disappointment  to  us  all ;  but  the  old  gentleman  having  paosed 
a  little,  asked  me  if  I  knew  one  Solomon  Flamborough,  in 
my  part  of  the  country :  upon  replying  that  he  was  my  next 
door  neighbour ;  "  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  returned  he,  '*  I 
believe  we  shall  deal.  You  shall  have  a  draught  upon  him, 
payable  at  sight,  and  let  me  tell  you  he  is  as  warm  a  man  as 
any  within  five  miles  round  him.  Honest  Solomon  and  I 
have  been  acquainted  for  many  years  together.  I  remember  I 
always  beat  him  at  three  jumps ;  but  he  could  hop  upon  one 
leg  farther  than  I."  A  draught  upon  my  neighbour  was  to 
me  the  same  as  money,  for  I  was  sufficiently  convinced  of  his 
ability.  The  draught  was  signed  and  put  into  my  hands,  and 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  old  gentleman,  his  man  Abraham,  and  my 
horse,  old  Blackberry,  trotted  off  very  well  pleased  with  each 
other. 

After  a  short  interval  being  left  to  reflection,  I  began  to 
recollect  that  I  had  done  wrong  in  taking  a  draught  firom  a 
stranger,  and  so  prudently  resolved  upon  following  the  pur- 
chaser, and  having  back  my  horse.  But  this  was  now  too 
late;  I  therefore  made  directly  homewards,  resolving  to  get 
the  draught  changed  into  money  at  my  friend's  as  fast  as 
possible.  I  found  my  honest  neighbour  smoking  his  pipe  at  his 
own  door,  and  informing  him  that  I  had  a  small  bill  upon  him, 
he  read  it  twice  over.  "  You  can  read  the  name,  I  suppose/* 
cried  I,  "  Ephraim  Jenkinson." — **  Yes,"  returned  he,  "  the 
name  is  written  plain  enough,  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
too,  the  greatest  rascal  imder  the  canopy  of  heaven.  This  is 
the  very  same  rogue  who  sold  us  the  spectacles.  Was  he  not 
a  venerable  looking  man,  with  grey  hair,  and  no  flaps  to  his 
pocket-holes  ?    And  did  he  not  talk  a  long  string  of  learning 
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about  Greek  and  cosmogony,  and  the  world  ?  "  To  this  I 
replied  with  a  groan.  **  Ay"  continued  he,  "  he  has  but  that 
one  piece  of  learning  in  the  world,  and  he  always  talks  it  away 
whenever  he  finds  a  scholar  in  company ;  but  I  know  the  rogue, 
and  will  catch  him  yet." 

Though  I  was  already  sufficiently  mortified,  my  greatest 
struggle  was  to  come,  in  &cing  my  wife  and  daughters.  No 
truant  was  ever  more  a&aid  of  returning  to  school,  there  to 
behold  the  master's  visage,  than  I  was  of  going  home.  I  was 
determined,  however,  to  anticipate  their  fury,  by  first  falling 
into  a  passion  myself. 

But,  alas !  upon  entering,  I  found  the  family  no  way  disposed 
for  battle.  My  wife  and  girls  were  all  in  tears,  Mr.  Thomhill 
having  been  there  that  day  to  inform  them,  that  their  journey 
to  town  was  entirely  over.  The  two  ladies  having  heard 
reports  of  us  firom  some  malicious  person  about  us,  were  that 
day  set  out  for  London.  He  could  neither  discover  the 
tendency  nor  the  author  of  these ;  but  whatever  they  might 
be,  or  whoever  might  have  broached  them,  he  continued  to 
assure  our  family  of  his  friendship  and  protection.  I  found, 
therefore,  that  they  bore  my  disappointment  with  great  resig- 
nation, as  it  was  eclipsed  in  the  greatness  of  their  own.  But 
what  perplexed  us  most  was  to  think  who  could  be  so  base  as 
to  asperse  the  character  of  a  family  so  harmless  as  ours,  too 
humble  to  excite  envy,  and  too  inoffensive  to  create  disgust. 


CHAPTEll  XV. 


ALL  MB.  BUBCHELL's  VILLAIKT  AT  OKCE  DBTEOTED.      THE  70LLT 
OF  BBnrO  OVEB-WIBE. 

That  evening  and  a  part  of  the  following  day  was  employed 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  our  enemies :  scarcely  a  family 
in  the  neighbourhood  but  incurred  our  suspicions,  and  each  of 
us  had  reasons  for  our  opinion  best  known  to  ourselves.    As 
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we  were  in  this  perplexity,  one  of  our  little  boys,  who  had  been 
playing  abroad,  brought  in  a  letter-case,  which  he  fonnd  on  the 
green.  It  was  quickly  known  to  belong  to  Mr.  Burchell,  with 
whom  it  had  been  seen,  and,  upon  examination,  contained  some 
hints  upon  different  subjects ;  but  what  particularly  engaged 
our  attention  was  a  sealed  note,  superscribed,  the  copy  of  a  Utter 
to  be  tent  to  the  ladiee  at  ThomhiU  CaetU.  It  instantly 
occurred  that  he  was  the  base  informer,  and  we  deliberated 
whether  the  note  should  not  be  broke  open.  I  was  against  it; 
but  Sophia,  who  said  she  was  sure  that  of  all  men  he  would  be 
the  last  to  be  guilty  of  so  much  baseness,  insisted  upon  its 
being  read.  In  this  she  was  seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and,  at  their  joint  solicitation,  I  read  as  follows : — 

^'  Ladies, 

'^  The  bearer  will  sufficiently  satisfy  you  as  to  the 
person  from  whom  this  comes :  one  at  least  the  friend  of 
innocence,  and  ready  to  prevent  its  being  seduced.  I  am 
informed  for  a  truth,  that  you  have  some  intention  of  bringing 
two  young  ladies  to  town,  whom  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
under  the  character  of  companions.  As  I  would  neither  have 
simplicity  imposed  upon,  nor  virtue  contaminated,  I  must  offer 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  impropriety  of  such  a  step  will  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  It  has  never  been  my 
way  to  treat  the  infamous  or  the  lewd  with  severity ;  nor  should 
I  now  have  taken  this  method  of  explaining  myself,  or  reproving 
folly,  did  it  not  aim  at  guilt.  Take,  therefore,  the  admonition 
of  a  friend,  and  seriously  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  intro- 
ducing infamy  and  vice  into  retreats  where  peace  and  innocence 
have  hitherto  resided." 

Our  doubts  were  now  at  an  end.  There  seemed,  indeed, 
something  applicable  to  both  sides  in  this  letter,  and  its 
censures  might  as  well  be  referred  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
written,  as  to  us ;  but  the  malicious  meaning  was  obvious,  and 
we  went  no  farther.  My  wife  had  scarce  patience,  to  hear  me 
to  the  end,  but  railed  at  the  writer  with  unrestrained  resent- 
ment.    Olivia  was  equally  severe,  and  Sophia  seemed  perfectly 
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amazed  at  his  baseness.  As  for  my  part,  it  appeared  to  me 
one  of  the  vilest  instances  of  unprovoked  ingratitude  I  had 
met  with.  Nor  could  I  account  for  it  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  imputing  it  to  his  desire  of  detaining  my  youngest  daughter 
in  the  country,  to  have  the  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
an  interview.  In  this  manner  we  all  sat  ruminating  upon 
schemes  of  vengeance,  when  our  other  little  boy  came  running 
in  to  tell  us  that  Mr.  Bnrchell  was  approaching  at  the  other 
end  of  the  field.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the 
complicated  sensations  which  are  felt  from  the  pain  of  a  recent 
injury,  and  the  pleasure  of  approaching  vengeance.  Though 
our  intentions  were  only  to  upbraid  him  with  his  ingratitude, 
yet  it  was  resolved  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  would  be  perfectly 
cutting.  For  this  purpose  we  agreed  to  meet  him  with  our 
usual  smiles,  to  chat  in  the  beginning  with  more  than  ordinary 
kindness,  to  amuse  him  a  little ;  and  then  in  the  midst  of  the 
flattering  calm  to  burst  upon  him  like  an  earthquake,  and 
overwhelm  him  with  the  sense  of  his  own  baseness.  This 
being  resolved  upon,  my  wife  undertook  to  manage  the 
business  herself,  as  she  really  had  some  talents  for  such  an 
undertaking.  We  saw  him  approach ;  he  entered,  drew  a  chair, 
and  sat  down, — "  A  fine  day,  Mr.  Burchell." — "  A  very  fine 
day.  Doctor ;  though  I  fancy  we  shall  have  some  rain,  by  the 
shooting  of  my  corns." — "  The  shooting  of  your  horns,"  cried 
my  wife,  in  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  then  asked  pardon  for 
being  fond  of  a  joke. — "  Dear  madam,"  replied  he,  "  I  pardon 
you  with  all  my  heart ;  for  I  protest  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  a  joke  had  you  not  told  me." — "  Perhaps  not.  Sir,"  cried  my 
wife,  winking  at  us,  '*  and  yet  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  us  how 
many  jokes  go  to  an  ounce." — '*  I  fancy,  madam,"  returned 
Burchell,  "  you  have  been  reading  a  jest  book  this  morning, 
that  ounce  of  jokes  is  so  very  good  a  conceit ;  and  yet,  madam, 
I  had  rather  see  half  an  ounce  of  understanding." — "  I  believe 
you  might,"  cried  my  wife,  stiU  snuling  at  us,  though  the  laugh 
was  against  her ;  ''  and  yet  I  have  seen  some  men  pretend  to 
understanding  that  have  very  little." — "And  no  doubt," 
replied  her  antagonist,  "you  have  known  ladies  set  up  for 
wit  that  had  none." — ^I  quickly  began  to  find  that  my  wife  was 
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likely  to  gain  but  little  at  this  business ;  so  I  resolved  to  treat 
him  in  a  style  of  more  severity  myself.  "  Both  wit  and  under- 
standing," cried  I,  '*  are  trifles,  without  integrity ;  it  is  that 
which  gives  value  to  every  character.  The  ignorant  peasant, 
without  fault,  is  greater  than  the  philosopher  with  many ;  for 
what  is  genius  or  courage  without  an  heart  ?  An  honest  man  u 
the  noblest  work  of  God" 

**  I  always  held  that  hackney'd  maxim  of  Pope,*'  returned 
Mr.  Burchell,  "  as  very  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  a 
base  desertion  of  his  own  superiority.  As  the  reputation  of 
books  is  raised  not  by  their  freedom  from  defect,  but  the  great- 
ness of  their  beauties ;  so  should  that  of  men  be  prized  not  for 
their  exemption  from  fault,  but  the  size  of  those  virtues  they 
are  possessed  of.  The  scholar  may  want  prudence,  the  states- 
man may  have  pride,  and  the  champion  ferocity ;  but  shall  we 
prefer  to  these  the  low  mechanic,  who  laboriously  plods  through 
life  without  censure  or  applause?  We  might  as  well  prefer 
the  tame  correct  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school  to  the 
erroneous,  but  sublime  animations  of  the  Boman  pencil." 

"  Sir,"  replied  I,  "  your  present  observation  is  just,  when 
there  are  shining  virtues  and  minute  defeats;  but  when  it 
appears  that  great  vices  are  opposed  in  the  same  mind  to  as 
extraordinary  virtues,  such  a  character  deserves  contempt." 

"  Perhaps,"  cried  he,  "  there  may  be  some  such  monsters  as 
you  describe,  of  great  vices  joined  to  great  virtues ;  yet  in  my 
progress  through  life  I  never  yet  found  one  instance  of  their 
existence :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  ever  perceived,  that  where 
the  mind  was  capacious,  the  affections  were  good.  And,  indeed, 
Providence  seems  kindly  our  friend  in  this  particular,  thus  to 
debilitate  the  understanding  where  the  heart  is  corrupt,  and 
diminish  the  power  where  there  is  the  will  to  do  mischief. 
This  rule  seems  to  extend  even  to  other  animals:  the  little 
vermin  race  are  ever  treacherous,  cruel,  and  cowardly,  whilst 
those  endowed  with  strength  and  power,  are  generous,  brave, 
and  gentle." 

"  These  observations  sound  well,"  returned  I,  "  and  yet  it 
would  be  easy  this  moment  to  point  out  a  man,"  and  I  fixed 
xny  eye  steadfastiy  upon  him,  ''  whose  head  and  heart  form  a 
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most  detestable  contrast.  Ay,  Sir,"  continued  I,  raising  my 
voice,  "  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  detecting 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  fancied  security.  Do  you  know  this, 
Sir,  this  pocket-book  ?" — "Yes,  Sir,"  returned  he,  with  a  face 
of  impenetrable  assurance,  "  that  pocket-book  is  mine,  and  I 
am  glad  you  have  found  it." — "  And  do  you  know,"  cried  I,  "  this 
letter  ?  Nay,  never  falter  man,  but  look  me  full  in  the  face :  I  say, 
do  you  know  this  letter  ?" — "  That  letter,"  returned  he,  '*  yes,  it 
was  I  that  wrote  that  letter." — "  And  how  could  you,"  said  I, "  so 
basely,  so  ungratefully  presume  to  write  this  letter?" — ^**  And 
how  came  you,"  replied  he,  with  looks  of  unparalleled 
effirontery,  "  so  basely  to  presume  to  break  open  this  letter  ? 
Don't  you  know,  now,  I  could  hang  you  all  for  this  ?  All  that 
I  have  to  do  is  to  swear  at  the  next  justice's,  that  you  have 
been  guilty  of  breakiog  open  the  lock  of  my  pocket-book,  and 
so  hang  you  all  up  at  his  door."  This  piece  of  xmexpected 
insolence  raised  me  to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  could  scarcely 
govern  my  passion.  "Ungrateful  wretch,  begone,  and  no 
longer  pollute  my  dwelling  with  thy  baseness:  begone,  and 
never  let  me  see  thee  again :  go  from  my  door,  and  the  only 
punishment  I  wish  thee  is  an  alarmed  conscience,  which  wiU 
be  a  sufficient  tormentor ! "  So  saying,  I  threw  him  his  pocket- 
book,  which  he  took  up  with  a  smile,  and  shutting  the  clasps 
with  the  utmost  composure,  left  us,  quite  astonished  at  the 
serenity  of  his  assurance.  My  wife  was  particularly  enraged 
that  nothing  could  make  him  angry,  or  make  him  seem  ashamed 
of  his  villainies.  "  My  dear,"  cried  I,  willing  to  calm  those 
passions  that  had  been  raised  too  high  among  us,  "  we  are  not 
to  be  surprised  that  bad  men  want  shame ;  they  only  blush  at 
being  detected  in  doing  good,  but  glory  in  their  vices. 

"Ouilt  and  Shame,  says  the  allegory,  were  at  first  com- 
panions, and  in  the  beginning  of  their  journey  inseparably  kept 
together.  But  their  union  was  soon  found  to  be  disagreeable 
and  inconvenient  to  both ;  Guilt  gave  Shame  frequent  uneasi- 
ness, and  Shame  often  betrayed  the  secret  conspiracies  of 
Guilt.  After  long  disagreement,  therefore,  they  at  length  con- 
sented to  part  for  ever.  Guilt  boldly  walked  forward  alone,  to 
overtake  Fate,  that  went  before  in  the  shape  of  an  executioner : 
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but  Shame  being  naturally  timorous,  returned  back  to  keep 
company  with  Virtue,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  their  journey, 
they  had  left  behind.  Thus  my  children,  after  men  have 
travelled  through  a  few  stages  in  vice,  Shame  forsakes  them, 
and  returns  back  to  wait  upon  the  few  virtues  they  have  still 
remaining."' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


TUX    YAMILT  V8X  ART,  WHICH    18  OPPOSED   WITH   STILL   eUlATXB. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Sophia's  sensations,  the  rest  of 
the  family  was  easily  consoled  for  Mr.  Burchell's  absence  by 
the  company  of  our  landlord,  whose  visits  now  became  more 
frequent  and  longer.  Though  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
procuring  my  daughters  the  amusements  of  the  town  as  he 
designed,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  supplying  them  with 
those  little  recreations  which  our  retirement  would  admit  of. 
He  usually  came  in  the  morning,  and  while  my  son  and  I 
followed  our  occupations  abroad,  he  sat  with  the  family  at 
home,  and  amused  them  by  describing  the  town,  with  evexy 
part  of  which  he  was  particularly  acquainted.  He  could 
repeat  all  the  observations  that  were  retailed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  play-houses,  and  had  all  the  good  things 
of  the  high  wits  by  rote  long  before  they  made  way  into 
the  jest  books.  The  intervals  between  conversation  were 
employed  in  teaching  my  daughters  piquet,  or  sometimes  in 
setting  my  two  little  ones  to  box  to  make  them  sharp,  as  he 
called  it;  but  the  hopes  of  having  him  for  a  son-in-law,  in 
some  measure  blinded  us  to  all  his  imperfections.  It  must  be 
owned  that  my  wife  laid  a  thousand  schemes  to  entrap  him ;  or 
to  speak  it  more  tenderly,  used  every  art  to  magnify  the  merit 
of  her  daughter.  If  the  cakes  at  tea  eat  short  and  crisp,  they 
were  made  by  Olivia ;  if  the  gooseberry  wine  was  well  knit,  the 

1  The  fint  edition  reads,  "Thiu  my  ohildieD,  after  men  hare  traveUed  throogli 
a  few  stages  in  rioe,  they  no  longer  oonUnne  to  hare  shame  at  doing  evil,  and 
attends  only  upon  their  yirtues." 
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gooseberries  were  of  her  gathering :  it  was  her  fingers  which 
gave  the  pickles  their  peculiar  green ;  and  in  the  composition 
of  a  padding,  it  was  her  judgment  that  mixed  the  ingredients. 
Then  the  poor  woman  would  sometimes  tell  the  'Squire,  that 
she  thought  him  and  Olivia  extremely  of  a  size,  and  would  bid 
both  stand  up  to  see  which  was  tallest.  These  instances  of 
cunning,  which  she  thought  impenetrable,  yet  which  eyeiy 
body  saw  through,  were  very  pleasing  to  our  benefactor,  who 
gave  every  day  some  new  proofs  of  his  passion,  which,  though 
they  had  not  arisen  to  proposals  of  marriage,  yet  we  thou^t 
feU  but  little  short  of  it;  and  his  slowness  was  attributed 
sometimes  to  native  bashfiilness,  and  sometimes  to  his  fear  of 
offending  his  uncle.  An  occurrence,  however,  which  happened 
soon  after,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  designed  to  become  one 
of  our  family ;  my  wife  even  regarded  it  as  an  absolute  promise. 
My  wife  and  daughters  happening  to  return  a  visit  to 
neighbour  Flamborough*s,  found  that  family  had  lately  got  their 
pictures  drawn  by  a  limner,  who  travelled  the  country,  and  took 
likenesses  for  fifteen  shillings  a  head.  As  this  family  and  ours 
had  long  a  sort  of  rivalry  in  point  of  taste,  our  spirit  took 
the  alarm  at  this  stolen  march  upon  us,  and  notwithstanding  all 
I  could  say,  and  I  said  much,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should 
have  our  pictures  done  too.  Having,  therefore,  engaged  the 
limner,  for  what  could  I  do  ?  our  next  deliberation  was  to  show 
the  superiority  of  our  taste  in  the  attitudes.  As  for  our 
neighbour's  family  there  were  seven  of  them,  and  they  were 
drawn  with  seven  oranges,  a  thing  quite  out  of  taste,  no  variety 
in  life,  no  composition  in  the  world.  We  desired  to  have  some- 
thing in  a  brighter  style,  and,  after  many  debates,  at  length 
came  to  an  unanimous  resolution  of  being  drawn  together  in 
one  large  historical  fsunily  piece.  This  would  be  cheaper,  since 
one  firame  would  serve  for  all,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
genteel ;  for  all  families  of  any  taste  were  now  drawn  in  the 
same  manner.  As  we  did  not  immediately  recollect  an  historical 
subject  to  hit  us,  we  were  contented  each  with  being  drawn  as 
independent  historical  figures.  My  wife  desired  to  be  repre- 
sented as  Venus,  and  the  painter  was  desired  not  to  be  too 
frugal  of  his  diamonds  in  her  stomacher  and  hair.    Her  two 
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little  ones  were  to  be  as  Cupids  by  her  side,  while  I,  in  my 
gown  and  band,  was  to  present  her  with  my  books  on  the 
Whistonian  controversy.  Olivia  would  be  drawn  as  an  Amazon, 
sitting  upon  a  bank  of  flowers,  drest  in  a  green  Joseph,  richly 
laced  with  gold,  and  a  whip  in  her  hand.  Sophia  was  to  be  a 
shepherdess,  with  as  many  sheep  as  the  painter  could  put  in  for 
nothing;  and  Moses  was  to  be  drest  out  with  an  hat  and  white 
feather.  Our  taste  so  much  pleased  the  'Squire,  that  he 
insisted  on  being  put  in  as  one  of  the  family  in  the  character 
of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  at  Olivia's  feet.  This  was  considered 
by  us  all  as  an  indication  of  his  desire  to  be  introduced  into 
the  family,  nor  could  we  refuse  his  request.  The  painter  was 
therefore  set  to  work,  and  as  he  wrought  with  assiduity  and 
expedition,  in  less  than  four  days  the  whole  was  completed. 
The  piece  was  large,  and  it  must  be  owned  he  did  not  spare  his 
colours ;  for  which  my  wife  gave  him  great  encomiums.  We 
were  all  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  performance;  but  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  had  not  occurred  till  the  picture  was 
finished,  which  now  struck  us  with  dismay.  It  was  so  very 
large  that  we  had  no  place  in  the  house  to  fix  it.  How  we  all 
came  to  disregard  so  material  a  point  is  inconceivable ;  but 
certain  it  is,  we  had  been  all  greatly  remiss.  The  picture, 
therefore,  instead  of  gratifying  our  vanity,  as  we  hoped,  leaned, 
in  a  most  mortifying  manner,  against  the  kitchen  wall,  where 
the  canvas  was  stretched  and  painted,  much  too  large  to  be  got 
through  any  of  the  doors,  and  the  jest  of  all  our  neighbours. 
One  compared  it  to  Bobinson  Crusoe's  long-boat,  too  large  to 
be  removed ;  another  thought  it  more  resembled  a  reel  in  a 
bottle  ;  some  wondered  how  it  could  be  got  out,  but  still  more 
were  amazed  how  it  ever  got  in. 

But  though  it  excited  the  ridicule  of  some,  it  effectually  raised 
more  malicious  suggestions  in  many.  The  'Squire's  portrait 
being  found  united  with  ours,  was  an  honour  too  great  to  escape 
envy.  Scandalous  whispers  began  to  circulate  at  our  expense, 
and  our  tranquillity  was  continually  disturbed  by  persons  who 
came  as  Mends  to  tell  us.  what  was  said  of  us  by  enemies. 
These  reports  we  always  resented  with  becoming  spirit ;  but 
scandal  ever  improves  by  opposition. 
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We  once  again,  therefore,  entered  into  a  consultation  upon 
obviating  the  malice  of  our  enemies,  and  at  last  came  to  a 
resolution  which  had  too  much  cunning  to  give  me  entire 
satisfaction.  It  was  this:  as  our  principal  object  was  to 
discover  the  honour  of  Mr.  Thomhill's  addresses,  mj  wife 
undertook  to  sound  him,  by  pretending  to  ask  his  advice  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband  for  her  eldest  daughter.  If  this  was  not 
found  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  a  declaration,  it  was  then 
resolved  to  terrify  him  with  a  rival.  To  this  last  step,  however, 
I  would  by  no  means  give  my  consent,  till  Olivia  gave  me  the 
most  solemn  assurances  that  she  would  marry  the  person 
provided  to  rival  him  upon  this  occasion,  if  he  did  not  prevent 
it,  by  taking  her  himself.  Such  was  the  scheme  laid,  which, 
though  I  did  not  strenuously  oppose,  I  did  not  entirely 
approve. 

The  next  time,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Thomhill  came  to  see  us, 
my  girls  took  care  to  be  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  give  their 
mamma  an  opportunity  of  putting  her  scheme  in  execution ; 
but  they  only  retired  to  the  next  room,  from  whence  they  could 
overhear  the  whole  conversation.  My  wife  artfully  introduced 
it,  by  observing,  that  one  of  the  Miss  Flamboroughs  was  like 
to  have  a  very  good  match  of  it  in  Mr.  Spanker.  To  this  the 
'Squire  assenting,  she  proceeded  to  remark,  that  they  who  had 
warm  fortunes  were  always  sure  of  getting  good  husbands: 
**  But  heaven  help,"  continued  she,  "  the  girls  that  have  none. 
What  signifies  beauty,  Mr.  Thomhill  ?  or  what  signifies  all  the 
virtue,  and  all  the  qualifications  in  the  world,  in  this  age  of 
self-interest  ?  It  is  not,  what  is  she  ?  but  what  has  she  ?  is  all 
the  cry." 

"  Madam,"  returned  he,  •*  I  highly  approve  the  justice,  as 
well  as  the  novelty  of  your  remarks,  and  if  I  were  a  king,  it 
should  be  otherwise.  It  should  then,  indeed,  be  fine  times  with 
the  girls  without  fortimes :  our  two  young  ladies  should  be  the 
first  for  whom  I  would  provide." 

"Ah,  Sir,"  returned  my  wife,  "you  are  pleased  to  be 
facetious :  but  I  wish  I  were  a  queen,  and  then  I  know  where 
my  eldest  daughter  should  look  for  an  husband.  But,  now  that 
you  have  put  it  into  my  head,  seriously,  Mr.  Thomhill,  can*t 
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joo  recommend  me  a  proper  hosbttDd  for  her  ?  She  is  now 
nineteen  jesis  old»  well  grown  and  well  educated,  and  in  mj 
humble  opinion,  does  not  want  for  parts." 

**  Madiun,"  replied  he,  *^  if  I  were  to  choose,  I  would  find  oat 
a  person  possessed  of  ererj  accomplishment  that  can  make  an 
angel  happj.  One  with  prudence,  fortune,  taste,  and  sineeritj ; 
such,  maHam,  wonld  be,  in  mj  opinion,  the  proper  husband." 
**  Aj,  Sir,**  said  she,  ^'  but  do  you  know  of  anj  such  person  ?  ** 
— **  No,  madam,"  returned  he,  ^  it  is  impossible  to  know  any 
person  that  deserves  to  be  her  husband:  she's  too  great  a 
treasure  for  one  man's  possession :  she's  a  goddess.     Upon  my 

soul,  I  speak  what  I  think,  shes  an  angel," ^'^Ah,   Mr. 

Thomhin,  you  only  flatter  my  poor  girl :  but  we  have  been 
^linking  of  man3ring  her  to  one  of  your  tenants,  whose  mother 
is  lately  dead,  and  who  wants  a  manager :  you  know  whom  I 
mean,  farmer  Williams ;  a  warm  man,  Mr.  Thomhill,  able  to 
give  her  good  bread ;  and  who  has  seyeral  times  made  her  pro- 
posals : "  (which  was  actually  the  case)  ^  but.  Sir,"  concluded 
she,  '*I   should  be  glad  to  have  your  approbation  of  our 

choice." "How,  Madam,"   replied  he,  "my  approbation! 

My  approbation  of  such  a  choice !  Never.  What !  sacrifice 
BO  much  beauty,  and  sense,  and  goodness,  to  a  creature 
insensible  of  the  blessing !    Excuse  me,  I  can  never  approve 

of  such  a  piece  of  injustice  !    And  I  have  my  reasons !  " 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  cried  Deborah,  "  if  you  have  your  reasons, 
that's  another  afEsdr;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  those 
reasons." — **  Excuse  me.  Madam,"  returned  he,  "  they  lie  too 
deep  for  discovery : "  (laying  his  hand  upon  his  bosom)  "  they 
remain  buried,  rivetted  here." 

After  he  was  gone,  upon  general  consultation,  we  could  not 
tell  what  to  make  of  these  fine  sentiments.  Olivia  considered 
them  as  instances  of  the  most  exalted  passion ;  but  I  was  not 
quite  so  sanguine  :  it  seemed  to  me  pretty  plain,  that  they  had 
more  of  love  than  matrimony  in  them:  yet,  whatever  they 
might  portend,  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  scheme  of 
furmer  Williams,  who,  from  my  daughter's  first  appearance  in 
the  country,  had  paid  her  his  addresses. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

8CABCELT  AKT  VIBTUE   FOUITD  TO   BESIBT  THE  FOWBB  OF   LOKe 
AlTD   FLEASIKO   TEMPTATIOH. 

As  I  only  studied  my  child's  real  happiness,  the  assiduity  of 
Mr.  Williams  pleased  me,  as  he  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
prudent,  and  sincere.  It  required  but  very  little  encourage- 
ment to  revive  his  former  passion ;  so  that  in  an  evening  or 
two  he  and  Mr.  Thomhill  met  at  our  house,  and  surveyed  each 
other  for  some  time  with  looks  of  anger ;  but  Williams  owed 
his  landlord  no  rent,  and  little  regarded  his  indignation. 
Olivia,  on  her  side,  acted  the  coquet  to  perfection,  if  that 
might  be  called  acting  which  was  her  real  character,  pretending 
to  lavish  all  her  tenderness  on  her  new  lover.  Mr.  Thomhill 
appeared  quite  dejected  at  this  preference,  and  with  a  pensive 
air  took  leave,  though  I  own  it  puzzled  me  to  find  him  so  much 
in  pain  as  he  appeared  to  be,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  so 
easily  to  remove  the  cause,  by  declaring  an  honoiurable  passion. 
But  whatever  uneasiness  he  seemed  to  endure,  it  could  easily 
be  perceived  that  Olivia's  anguish  was  still  greater.  After  any 
of  these  interviews  between  her  lovers,  of  which  there  were 
several,  she  usually  retired  to  solitude,  and  there  indulged  her 
grief.  It  was  in  such  a  situation  I  found  her  one  evening, 
after  she  had  been  for  some  time  supporting  a  fictitious  gaiety. — 
"  You  now  see,  my  child,"  said  I,  "  that  your  confidence  in 
Mr.  Thomhill's  passion  was  all  a  dream:  he  permits  the 
rivalry  of  another,  every  way  his  inferior,  though  he  knows 
it  lies  in  his  power  to  seciure  you  to  himself  by  a  candid 

declaration." "  Yes,  papa,"  returned  she,  '*  but  he  has  his 

reasons  for  this  delay :  I  know  he  has.  The  sincerity  of  his 
looks  and  words  convince  me  of  his  real  esteem.  A  short 
time,  I  hope,  will  discover  the  generosity  of  his  sentiments, 
and  convince  you  that  my  opinion  of  him  has  been  more  just 
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than  yours." — "  Olivia,  my  darling/*  returned  I,  "  every  scheme 
that  has  been  hitherto  pursued  to  compel  him  to  a  declaration, 
has  been  proposed  and  planned  by  yourself,  nor  can  you  in  the 
least  say  that  I  have  constrained  you.  But  you  must  not 
suppose,  my  dear,  that  I  will  ever  be  instrumental  in  suffering 
his  honest  rival  to  be  the  dupe  of  your  ill-placed  passion. 
Whatever  time  you  require  to  bring  your  fancied  admirer  to 
an  explanation  shall  be  granted ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  if  he  is  still  regardless,  I  must  absolutely  insist  that 
honest  Mr.  Williams  shall  be  rewarded  for  his  fidelity.  The 
character  which  I  have  hitherto  supported  in  life  demands  this 
from  me,  and  my  tenderness  as  a  parent,  shall  never  influence 
my  integrity  as  a  man.  Name  then  your  day,  let  it  be  as 
distant  as  you  think  proper,  and  in  the  mean  time  take  care  to 
let  Mr.  Thomhill  know  the  exact  time  on  which  I  design 
delivering  you  up  to  another.  If  he  really  loves  you,  his  own 
good  sense  will  readily  suggest  that  there  is  but  one  method 

alone  to  prevent  his  losing  you  for  ever." This  proposal, 

which  she  could  not  avoid  considering  as  perfectly  just,  was 
readily  agreed  to.  She  again  renewed  her  most  positive 
promise  of  marrying  Mr.  Williams,  in  case  of  the  other  s 
insensibility ;  and  at  the  next  opportunity,  in  Mr.  Thomhill's 
presence,  that  day  month  was  fixed  upon  for  her  nuptials  with 
his  rival. 

Such  vigorous  proceedings  seemed  to  redouble  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill's  anxiety:  but  what  Olivia  really  felt  gave  me  some 
uneasiness.  In  this  struggle  between  prudence  and  passion, 
her  vivacity  quite  forsook  her,  and  every  opportunity  of 
solitude  was  sought,  and  spent  in  tears.  One  week  passed 
away :  but  Mr.  Thomhill  made  no  efforts  to  restrain  her 
nuptials.  The  succeeding  week  he  was  still  assiduous;  but 
not  more  open.  On  the  third  he  discontinued  his  visits 
entirely,  and  instead  of  my  daughter  testifying  any  impatience, 
as  I  expected,  she  seemed  to  retain  a  pensive  tranquillity, 
which  I  looked  upon  as  resignation.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
now  sincerely  pleased  with  thinking  that  my  child  was  going 
to  be  secured  in  a  continuance  of  competence  and  peace,  and 
frequently  applauded  her  resolution,  in  preferring  happiness  to 
ostentation. 
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It  was  within  about  four  days  of  her  intended  nuptials,  that 
my  little  family  at  night  were  gathered  round  a  charming  fire, 
telling  stories  of  the  past,  and  laying  schemes  for  the  Aiture. 
Busied  in  forming  a  thousand  projects,  and  laughing  at  what- 
ever folly  came  uppermost,  "  Well,  Moses,"  cried  I,  "  we  shall 
soon,  my  boy,  have  a  wedding  in  the  family;  what  is  your 
opinion  of  matters  and  things  in  general  ? " — "  My  opinion, 
father,  is,  that  all  things  go  on  very  well ;  and  I  was  just  now 
thinking,  that  when  sister  Livy  is  married  to  farmer  Williams, 
we  shall  then  have  the  loan  of  his  cyder-press  and  brewing 
tubs  for  nothing." — "  That  we  shall,  Moses,"  cried  I,  "  and  he 
will  sing  us  Death  and  the  Lady,  to  raise  our  spirits  into  the 
bargain." — "He  has  taught  that  song  to  our  Dick,"  cried 
Moses,  "  and  I  think  he  goes  through  it  very  prettily." — "  Does 
he  so  ?"  cried  I,  "  then  let  us  have  it :  where's  little  Dick  ?  let 
him  up  with  it  boldly."—"  My  brother  Dick,"  cried  Bill  my 
youngest,  "  is  just  gone  out  with  sister  Livy ;  but  Mr.  Williams 
has  taught  me  two  songs,  and  I'll  sing  them  for  you,  papa. 
Which  song  do  you  choose,  the  Dying  Swan^  or  the  Elegy  on 
the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog  ?  "— "  The  elegy,  child,  by  all  means," 
said  I ;  "  I  never  heard  that  yet ;  and  Deborah,  my  life,  grief 
you  know  is  dry,  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  the  best  gooseberry 
wine,  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  I  have  wept  so  much  at  all  sorts 
of  elegies  of  late,  that  without  an  enlivening  glass  I  am  sure 
this  will  overcome  me  ;  and  Sophy,  love,  take  your  guitar,  and 
thrum  in  with  the  boy  a  little." 


AN  ELEOT  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MAD  DOG. 

Good  people  all  of  eveiy  sort, 

Give  ear  onto  my  song, 
And  if  yon  find  it  wonderous  short, 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man, 
Of  whom  the  world  might  say, 

That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, 
Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 
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A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes ; 
The  naked  every  day  he  cbid. 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found. 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  honnd, 

And  cnra  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  fiiends ; 

But  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends, 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man. 

Around,  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 

The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 
And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits. 

To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seem*d  both  sore  and  sad 

To  every  Christian  eye ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad, 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light. 

That  show*d  the  rogues  they  lied. 
The  man  recover*d  of  the  bite. 

The  dog  it  was  that  died.  ^ 

'*  A  very  good  boy.  Bill,  upon  my  word,  and  an  elegy  that 
may  truly  be  called  tragical.  Come,  my  children,  here's  Bill's 
health,  and  may  he  one  day  be  a  bishop.*' 

"With  all  my  heart,"  cried  my  wife;  "and  if  he  but 
preaches  as  well  as  he  sings,  I  make  no  doubt  of  him.  The 
most  of  his  family,  by  the  mother's  side,  could  sing  a  good 
song :  it  was  a  common  saying  in  our  country,  that  the  fieunily 
of  the  Blenkinsops  could  never  look  straight  before  them,  nor 
the  Hugginsons  blow  out  a  candle ;  that  there  were  none  of 
the  Grograms  but  could  sing  a  song,  or  of  the  Marjorams  but 

'  This  IB  the  aeoond  use  to  which  GoldBxniih  has  tamed  this  litUe  elegy.  He  had 
already  made  nae  of  it  ia  '<  The  Bee.*'    See  toI.  lit 
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could  tell  a  story." — "  However  that  be,"  cried  I,  "  the  most 
Yolgar  baUad  of  them  all  generally  pleases  me  better  than  the 
fine  modem  odes,  and  things  that  petrify  us  in  a  single  stanza ; 
productions  that  we  at  once  detest  and  praise.  Put  the  glass 
to  your  brother,  Moses.  The  great  fault  of  these  elegiasts  is, 
that  they  are  in  despair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  part  of 
mankind  very  little  pain.  A  lady  loses  her  muff,  her  fan,  or 
her  lap-dog,  and  so  the  silly  poet  runs  home  to  versify  the 
disaster." 

"That  may  be  the  mode,"  cried  Moses,  "in  sublimer 
compositions ;  but  the  Banelagh  songs  that  come  down  to  us 
are  perfectly  familiar,  and  all  cast  in  the  same  mould :  Colin 
meets  Dolly,  and  they  hold  a  dialogue  together ;  he  gives  her 
a  fairing  to  put  in  her  hair,  and  she  presents  him  with  a  nose- 
gay; and  then  they  go  together  to  church,  where  they  give 
good  advice  to  young  nymphs  and  swains  to  get  married  as 
fast  as  they  can." 

"  And  very  good  advice  too,"  cried  I,  "  and  I  am  told  there 
is  not  a  place  in  the  world  where  advice  can  be  given  with  so 
much  propriety  as  there ;  for,  as  it  persuades  us  to  marry,  it 
also  furnishes  us  with  a  wife ;  and  surely  that  must  be  an 
excellent  market,  my  boy,  where  we  are  told  what  we  want, 
and  supplied  with  it  when  wanting." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  returned  Moses,  "  and  I  know  but  of  two  such 
markets  for  wives  in  Europe,  Banelagh  in  England,  and  Fon- 
tarabia  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  market  is  open  once  a  year, 
but  our  English  wives  are  saleable  every  night." 

"  You  are  right,  my  boy,"  cried  his  mother,  "  Old  England 
is  the  only  place  in  the  world  for  husbands  t-o  get  wives." — 
"And  for  wives  to  manage  their  husbands,"  interrupted  I. 
"  It  is  a  proverb  abroad,  that  if  a  bridge  were  built  across  the 
sea,  all  the  ladies  of  the  Continent  would  come  over  to  take 
pattern  from  ours ;  for  there  are  no  such  wives  in  Europe  as 
our  own.  But  let  us  have  one  bottle  more,  Deborah,  my  life, 
and  Moses  give  us  a  good  song.  What  thanks  do  we  not  owe 
to  heaven  for  thus  bestowing  tranquillity,  health,  and  compe- 
tence. I  think  myself  happier  now  than  the  greatest  monarch 
npon  earth.     He  has  no  such  fire-side,  nor  such  pleasant  faces 

B  B  2 
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about  it.  Yes,  Deborah,  we  are  now  growing  old;  but  the 
evening  of  our  life  is  likely  to  be  happy.  We  are  descended 
from  ancestors  that  knew  no  stain,  and  we  shall  leave  a  good 
and  virtuous  race  of  children  behind  us.  While  they  live  they 
will  be  our  support  and  our  pleasure  here,  and  when  we  die 
they  will  transmit  our  honour  untainted  to  posterity.  Come, 
my  son,  we  wait  for  a  song :  let  us  have  a  chorus.  But  where 
is  my  darling  Olivia?  That  little  cherub's  voice  is  always 
sweetest  in  the  concert." 

Just  as  I  spoke  Dick  came  running  in,  *'  O  papa,  papa^ 
she  is  gone  from  us,  she  is  gone  from  us,  my  sister 
Livy  is  gone  from  us  for  ever!"  —  "Gone,  child!" — 
"Yes,  she  is  gone  oflf  with  two  gentlemen  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  one  of  them  kissed  her,  and  said  he  would  die  for 
her ;  and  she  cried  very  much,  and  was  for  coming  back ;  but 
he  persuaded  her  again,  and  she  went  into  the  chaise,  and 
said,  '  O  what  will  my  poor  papa  do  when  he  knows  I  am 
undone ! '  " — "  Now  then,"  cried  I,  "  my  children,  go  and  be 
miserable ;  for  we  shall  never  enjoy  one  hom:  more.  And  O 
may  heaven's  everlasting  fury  light  upon  him  and  his  !  Thus 
to  rob  me  of  my  child  !  And  sure  it  wiU,  for  taking  back  my 
sweet  innocent  that  I  was  leading  up  to  heaven.  Such  sin* 
cerity  as  my  child  was  possessed  of  I  But  all  our  earthly 
happiness  is  now  over !  Go,  my  children,  go,  and  be  miserable 
and  infamous ;  for  my  heart  is  broken  within  me ! " — ",  Father," 
cried  my  son,  "  is  this  your  fortitude  ?  "  "  Fortitude,  child ! 
Yes,  he  shall  see  I  have  fortitude  !  Bring  me  my  pistols.  I'll 
pursue  the  traitor.  While  he  is  on  earth  I'll  pursue  him.  Old 
as  I  am,  he  shall  find  I  can  sting  him  yet.  The  villain  !  The 
perfidious  villain ! " 

I  had  by  this  time  reached  down  my  pistols,  when  my  poor 
wife,  whose  passions  were  not  so  strong  as  mine,  caught  me  in 
her  arms.  "  My  dearest,  dearest  husband,"  cried  she,  "  the 
Bible  is  the  only  weapon  that  is  fit  for  your  old  hands  now. 
Open  that,  my  love,  and  read  our  anguish  into  patience,  for 
she  has  vilely  deceived  us." — "  Indeed,  Sir,"  resumed  my  son, 
after  a  pause,  "  your  rage  is  too  violent  and  unbecoming.  You 
should  be  my  mother's  comforter,  and  you  increase  her  pain« 
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It  ill  suited  yoa  and  your  reverend  character,  thus  to  curse 
your  greatest  enemy :  you  should  not  have  curst  him,  villain  as 
he  is."— "I  did  not  curse  him  child,  did  I  ?"—" Indeed,  Sir, 
you  did ;  you  curst  him  twice." — "  Then  may  heaven  forgive 
me  and  him  if  I  did.  And  now,  my  son,  I  see  it  was  more 
than  human  benevolence  that  first  taught  us  to  bless  our 
enemies !  Blest  be  his  holy  name  for  all  the  good  he  hath 
given,  and  for  all  that  he  hath  taken  away.  But  it  is  not,  it  is 
not  a  small  distress  that  can  wring  tears  from  these  old  eyes 
that  have  not  wept  for  so  many  years.  My  child  ! — To  undo 
my  darling !  May  confusion  seize — Heaven  forgive  me,  what 
am  I  about  to  say  1  You  may  remember,  my  love,  how  good 
she  was,  and  how  charming ;  till  this  vUe  moment  all  her  care 
was  to  make  us  happy.  Had  she  but  died  1  But  she  is  gone, 
the  honour  of  our  family  contaminated,  and  I  must  look  out  for 
happiness  in  other  worlds  than  here.  But  my  child,  you  saw 
them  go  off:  perhaps  he  forced  her  away?  If  he  forced  her, 
she  may  yet  be  innocent." — "Ah,  no,  Sirl"  cried  the  child; 
"  he  only  kissed  her,  and  called  her  his  angel,  and  she  wept 
very  much,  and  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and  they  drove  off  very 
fast." — "  She's  an  ungrateful  creature,"  cried  my  wife,  who 
could  scarce  speak  for  weeping,  "  to  use  us  thus.  She  never 
had  the  least  constraint  put  upon  her  affections.  The  vile 
strumpet  has  basely  deserted  her  parents  without  any  provoca- 
tion, thus  to  bring  your  gray  hairs  to  the  grave,  and  I  must 
shortly  follow." 

In  this  manner  that  night,  the  first  of  our  real  misfortunes, 
was  spent  in  the  bitterness  of  complaint,  and  ill-supported 
sallies  of  enthusiasm.  I  determined,  however,  to  find  out  our 
betrayer,  wherever  he  was,  and  reproach  his  baseness.  The 
next  morning  we  missed  our  wretched  child  at  breakfast, 
where  she  used  to  give  life  and  cheerfulness  to  us  all.  My 
wife,  as  before,  attempted  to  ease  her  heart  by  reproaches. 
"  Never,"  cried  she,  "  shall  that  vilest  stain  of  our  family 
again  darken  these  harmless  doors.  I  will  never  call 
her  daughter  more.  No,  let  the  strumpet  live  with  her  vile 
seducer :  she  may  bring  us  to  shame,  but  she  shall  never  more 
deceive  us." 
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"  Wife,"  said  I,  "  do  not  talk  thus  hardly  :  my  detestation  of 
her  guilt  is  as  great  as  yours ;  but  ever  shall  this  house  and 
this  heart  be  open  to  a  poor  returning  repentant  sinner.  The 
sooner  she  returns  from  her  transgression,  the  more  welcome 
shall  she  be  to  me.  For  the  first  time  the  very  best  may  err ; 
art  may  persuade,  and  novelty  spread  out  its  charm.  The 
first  fault  is  the  child  of  simplicity;  but  every  other  the 
ofispring  of  guilt.  Yes,  the  wretched  creature  shall  be 
welcome  to  this  heart  and  this  house,  though  stained  with  ten 
thousand  vices.  I  will  again  hearken  to  the  music  of  her 
voice,  again  will  I  hang  fondly  on  her  bosom,  if  I  find  but 
repentance  there.  My  son,  bring  hither  my  Bible  and  my 
staff;  I  will  pursue  her,  wherever  she  is,  and  though  I  cannot 
save  her  from  shame,  I  may  prevent  the  continuance  of 
iniquity." 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

— ♦ — 


THB   PURSUIT   or   ▲  FATHEB  TO   BECLAIH  ▲   LOST   CHIIJ> 
TO  VIETUB. 

Though  the  child  could  not  describe  the  gentleman's  person 
who  handed  his  sister  into  the  post-chaise,  yet  my  suspicions 
fell  entirely  upon  our  young  landlord,  whose  character  for 
such  intrigues  was  but  too  well  known.  I  therefore  directed 
my  steps  towards  Thomhill  Castle,  resolving  to  upbraid  him, 
and,  if  possible,  to  bring  back  my  daughter :  but  before  I  had 
reached  his  seat,  I  was  met  by  one  of  my  parishioners,  who 
said  he  saw  a  young  lady  resembling  my  daughter  in  a  post- 
chaise  with  a  gentleman,  whom,  by  the  description  I  could  only 
guess  to  be  Mr.  Burchell,  and  that  they  drove  very  fast  This 
information,  however,  did  by  no  means  satisfy  me.  I  therefore 
went  to  the  young  'Squire's,  and  though  it  was  yet  early, 
insisted  upon  seeing  him  immediately :  he  soon  appeared  with 
the  most  open  familiar  air,  and  seemed  perfectly  amazed  at  my 
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daughter's  elopement,  protesting  upon  his  honour  that  he  was 
quite  a  stranger  to  it.  I  now  therefore  condemned  my  former 
suspicions,  and  could  turn  them  only  on  Mr.  Burchell,  who  I 
recollected  had  of  late  several  private  conferences  with  her :  but 
the  appearance  of  another  witness  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  of 
his  villainy,  who  averred,  that  he  and  my  daughter  were  actually 
gone  towards  the  Wells,  about  thirty  miles  ofi^  where  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  company. 

Being  driven  to  that  state  of  mind  in  which  we  are  more 
ready  to  act  precipitately  than  to  reason  right,  I  never  debated 
with  myself^  whether  these  accounts  might  not  have  been  given 
by  persons  purposely  placed  in  my  way,  to  mislead  me,  but 
resolved  to  pursue  my  daughter  and  her  fancied  deluder 
thither.  I  walked  along  with  earnestness,  and  inquired  of 
several  by  the  way ;  but  received  no  accounts,  till  entering  the 
town,  I  was  met  by  a  person  on  horseback,  whom  I  remembered 
to  have  seen  at  the  'Squire's,  and  he  assured  me,  that  if  I 
followed  them  to  the  races  which  were  but  thirty  miles  farther, 
I  might  depend  upon  overtaking  them ;  for  he  had  seen  them 
dance  there  the  night  before,  and  the  whole  assembly  seemed 
charmed  with  my  daughter's  performance.  Early  the  next  day 
I  walked  forward  to  the  races,  and  about  four  in  the  afternoon 
I  came  upon  the  course.  The  company  made  a  very  brilliant 
appearance,  all  earnestly  employed  in  one  pursuit,  that  of 
pleasure ;  how  different  from  mine,  that  of  reclaiming  a  lost 
child  to  virtue !  I  thought  I  perceived  Mr.  Burchell  at  some 
distance  from  me ;  but,  as  if  he  dreaded  an  interview,  upon  my 
approaching  him,  he  mixed  among  a  crowd,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more.  I  now  reflected  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
continue  my  pursuit  farther,  and  resolved  to  return  home  to  an 
innocent  family,  who  wanted  my  assistance.  But  the  agitations 
of  my  mind,  and  the  fatigues  I  had  undergone,  threw  me  into 
a  fever,  the  symptoms  of  which  I  perceived  before  I  came  off 
the  course.  This  was  another  unexpected  stroke,  as  I  was 
more  than  seventy  miles  distant  from  home :  however,  I  retired 
to  a  little  ale-house  by  the  road-side,  and  in  this  place,  the 
usual  retreat  of  indigence  and  fragality,  I  laid  me  down 
patiently  to   wait   the   issue   of  my  disorder.     I  languished 
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here  for  near  three  weeks;  but  at  last  mj  constitatioii 
prevailed,  though  I  was  unprovided  with  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  my  entertainment.  It  is  possible  the  anxiety 
from  this  last  circumstance  alone  might  have  brought  on  a 
relapse,  had  I  not  been  supplied  by  a  traveller,  who  stopped  to 
take  a  cursory  refreshment.  This  person  was  no  other  than 
the  philanthropic  bookseller  in  St.  PauFs  Churchyard,*  who  has 
written  so  many  little  books  for  children :  he  called  himself 
their  friend ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  He  was 
no  sooner  alighted,  but  he  was  in  haste  to  be  gone  ;  for  he  was 
ever  on  business  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  was  at  that 
time  actually  compiling  materials  for  the  history  of  one 
Mr.  Thomas  Trip.  I  immediately  recollected  this  good* 
natured  man's  red  pimpled  face;  for  he  had  published  for 
me  against  the  Deuterogamists  of  the  age,  and  from  him  I 
borrowed  a  few  pieces,  to  be  paid  at  my  return.  Leaving  the 
inn,  therefore,  as  I  was  yet  but  weak,  I  resolved  to  return 
home  by  easy  journeys  of  ten  miles  a  day.  My  health  and 
usual  tranquillity  were  almost  restored,  and  I  now  condemned 
that  pride  which  had  made  me  refractory  to  the  hand  of 
correction.  Man  little  knows  what  calamities  are  beyond  his 
patience  to  bear  till  he  tries  them ;  as  in  ascending  the  heights 
of  ambition,  ;which  look  bright  from  below,  every  step  we 
rise  shows  us  some  new  and  gloomy  prospect  of  hidden 
disappointment;  so  in  our  descent  from  the  summits  of 
pleasure,  though  the  vale  of  misery  below  may  appear  at  first 
dark  and  gloomy,  yet  the  busy  mind,  still  attentive  to  its  own 
amusement,  finds  as  we  descend  something  to  flatter  and  to 
please.     Still  as  we  approach,  the  darkest  objects  appear  to 

>  Mr.  Jolm  Newbeiy  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  uncle  of  Prandfl  Newbeiy,  by 
whom  **  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  was  first  published.  He  was  a  native  of  Berkshire ; 
and  though  not  to  be  classed  for  a  moment  with  the  more  eminent  pobliahen  who 
preceded  him,  Herringman,  Tonson,  Lintot,  &o.,  or  with  some  of  his  still  more  liberal 
contemporaries  and  successors,  such  as  Robert  Dodsley,  or  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  his 
story  deserves  to  be  related  in  any  volume  dedicated  to  tiie  lives  of  English  bookseUers. 
This  honett  man  died  22nd  of  December,  1767.  He  dealt  equally  in  literature  and 
medicines— gave  Johnson's  "Idler"  to  the  world— *nd  was  the  proprietor  of 
Dr.  James's  Powder.  His  name  is  intimately  and  honourably  connected  with  the 
name  of  Qoldsmith ;  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Grifi&ths  the  bookseller,  intimately  and 
dishonourably. 
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brighten,  and  the  mental  eye  becomes  adapted  to  its  gloomy 
situation. 

I  now  proceeded  forward,  and  had  walked  about  two  hours, 
when  I  perceiyed  what  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  waggon, 
which  I  was  resolved  to  overtake ;  but  when  I  came  up  with  it 
found  it  to  be  a  strolling  company's  cart,  that  was  carrying 
their  scenes  and  other  theatrical  furniture  to  the  next  village, 
where  they  were  to  exhibit.  The  cart  was  attended  only  by 
the  person  who  drove  it  and  one  of  the  company,  as  the  rest 
of  the  players  were  to  follow  the  ensuing  day.  Good 
company  upon  the  road,  says  the  proverb,  is  the  shortest 
cut,  I  therefore  entered  into  conversation  with  the  poor 
player ;  and  as  I  once  had  some  theatrical  powers  myself,  I 
disserted  on  such  topics  with  my  usual  freedom :  but  as  I  was 
pretty  much  unacquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  stage, 
I  demanded  who  were  the  present  theatrical  writers  in  vogue, 

who  the  Drydens  and  Otways  of  the  day. "  I  fancy,  Sir," 

cried  the  player,  "  few  of  our  modem  dramatists  would  think 
themselves  much  honoured  by  being  compared  to  the  writers 
you  mention.  Dryden  and  Rowe's  manner.  Sir,  are  quite 
out  of  fashion;  our  taste  has  gone  back  a  whole  century, 
Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  all  the  plays  of   Shakespeare  are 

the  only  things  that  go  down." "How,"   cried  I,  "is  it 

possible  the  present  age  can  be  pleased  with  that  antiquated 
dialect,  that  obsolete  humour,  those  over-charged  characters, 

which  abound  in  the  works  you  mention  ?  " "  Sir,"  returned 

my  companion,  "the  public  think  nothing  about  dialect,  or 
humour,  or  character ;  for  that  is  none  of  their  business ;  they 
only  go  to  be  amused,  and  find  themselves  happy  when  they 
can    enjoy  a  pantomime,  under  the  sanction   of  Jonson's  or 

Shakespeare's  name." "  So  then,  I  suppose,"  cried  I,  "  that 

our  modem  dramatists  are  rather  imitators  of  Shakespeare  than 

of  nature." "  To  say  the  trath,"  returned  my  companion, 

*'  I  don't  know  that  they  imitate  anything  at  all ;  nor  indeed, 
does  the  public  require  it  of  them :  it  is  not  the  composition  of 
the  piece,  but  the  number  of  starts  and  attitudes  that  may  be 
introduced  into  it,  that  elicits  applause.  I  have  known  a 
piece,  with  not  one  jest  in  the  whole,  shrugged  into  popularity, 
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and  another  saved  by  the  poet's  throwing  in  a  fit  of  the 
gripes.  No,  Sir,  the  works  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar  have 
too  much  wit  in  them  for  the  present  taste;  our  modem 
dialect  is  much  more  natural.*' 

By  this  time  the  equipage  of  the  strolling  company  was 
arrived  at  the  village,  which,  it  seems,  had  been  apprised  of 
our  approach,  and  was  come  out  to  gaze  at  us;  for  my 
companion  observed,  that  strollers  always  have  more  spectators 
without  doors  than  within.  I  did  not  consider  the  impropriety 
of  my  being  in  such  company  till  I  saw  a  mob  gather 
about  me.  I  therefore  took  shelter,  as  fast  as  possible,  in 
the  first  ale-house  that  offered,  and  being  shown  into  the 
common  room,  was  accosted  by  a  very  well-drest  gentleman, 
who  demanded  whether  I  was  the  real  chaplain  of  the 
company,  or  whether  it  was  only  to  be  my  masquerade 
character  in  the  play.  Upon  informing  him  of  the  truth,  and 
that  I  did  not  belong  in  any  sort  to  the  company,  he  was 
condescending  enough  to  desire  me  and  the  player  to 
partake  in  a  bowl  of  punch,  over  which  he  discussed  modem 
politics  with  great  earnestness  and  interest.  I  set  him  down 
in  my  own  mind  for  nothing  less  than  a  parliament-man 
at  least;  but  was  almost  confirmed  in  my  conjectures,  when 
upon  asking  what  there  was  in  the  house  for  supper,  he 
insisted  that  the  player  and  I  should  sup  with  him  at  his 
house,  with  which  request,  after  some  entreaties,  we  were 
prevailed  on  to  comply. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  DESCBIFTION  OF  A  PEK80K  DISCONTENTED  WITH  THE  PRESENT 
GOTERNMENT,  AND  APPKEHENSITE  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  OUB 
LIBSSTIES. 

The  house  where  we  were  to  be  entertamed  lying  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  village,  our  inviter  observed,  that 
as  the  coach  was  not  ready,  he  would  conduct  us  on  foot, 
and  we  soon  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mansions 
I  had  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  apartment  into 
which  we  were  shown  was  perfectly  elegant  and  modem ;  he 
went  to  give  orders  for  supper,  while  the  player,  with  a  wink, 
observed  that  we  were  perfectly  in  luck.  Our  entertainer  soon 
returned,  an  elegant  supper  was  brought  in,  two  or  three  ladies 
in  an  easy  dishabille  were  introduced,  and  the  conversation 
began  with  some  sprightliness.  Politics,  however,  were  the 
subject  on  which  our  entertainer  chiefly  expatiated:  for  he 
asserted  that  liberty  was  at  once  his  boast  and  his  terror. 
After  the  cloth  was  removed,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the 
last  Monitor,  to  which  replying  in  the  negative,  "  What,  nor 
the  Auditor,*  I  suppose  ?  "  cried  he.  "  Neither,  Sir," returned 
I.  "That's  strange,  very  strange,"  replied  my  entertainer. 
"  Now,  I  read  all  the  politics  that  come  out.  The  Daily, 
the  Public,  the  Ledger,  the  Chronicle,  the  London  Evening, 
the  Whitehall  Evening,  the  seventeen  magazines,  and  the  two 
reviews;  and  though  they  hate  each  other,  I  love  them  all. 
Liberty,  Sir,  liberty  is  tiie  Briton's  boast,  and  by  all  my 
coal  mines  in  Cornwall,  I  reverence  its  guardians."  "  Then 
it  is  to  be  hoped,"  cried  I,  "you  reverence  the  king." 
"Yes,"   returned   my  entertainer,    "when  he   does  what  we 

1  The  "Auditor  **  was  a  paper  edited  by  Arthur  Hnrphy.  It  was  started  in  1762, 
and  died  the  same  year. 
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would  have  him ;  but  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  done  of  Lite, 
ril  never  trouble  myself  more  with  his  matters.  I  say 
nothing.  I  think  only.  I  could  have  directed  some  things 
better.  I  don't  think  there  has  been  a  sufficient  number  of 
advisers:  he  should  advise  with  evexy  person  willing  to 
give  him  advice,  and  then  we  should  have  things  done  in 
another  guess  manner.'* 

"I  wish,"  cried  I,  ''that  such  intruding  advisers  were 
fixed  in  the  pilloxy.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  honest  men 
to  assist  the  weaker  side  of  our  constitution,  that  sacred 
power  that  has  for  some  years  been  every  day  declining,  and 
losing  its  due  share  of  influence  in  the  state.  But  these 
ignorants  still  continue  the  cry  of  liberty,  and  if  they  have 
any  weight,  basely  throw  it  into  the  subsiding  scale." 

"  How,"  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  "  do  I  live  to  see  one  so 
base,  so  sordid,  as  to  be  an  enemy  to  liberty,  and  a  defender 
of  tyrants  ?  Liberty,  that  sacred  gift  of  heaven,  that  glorious 
privilege  of  Britons ! " 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  cried  our  entertainer,  "that  there 
should  be  any  found  at  present  advocates  for  slavery  ?  Any 
who  are  for  meanly  giving  up  the  privileges  of  Britons  ?  Can 
any.  Sir,  be  so  abject  ?  " 

"No,  Sir,"  replied  I,  "I  am  for  liberty,  that  attribute  of 
Gods  !  Glorious  liberty !  that  theme  of  modem  declamation. 
I  would  have  all  men  kings.  I  would  be  a  king  myself.  We 
have  all  naturally  an  equal  right  to  the  throne :  we  are  all 
originally  equal.  This  is  my  opinion,  and  was  once  the 
opinion  of  a  set  of  honest  men  who  were  called  Levellers.  They 
tried  to  erect  themselves  into  a  community,  where  all  should 
be  equally  free.  But,  alas !  it  would  never  answer ;  for  there 
were  some  among  them  stronger,  and  some  more  cunning  than 
others,  and  these  became  masters  of  the  rest;  for  as  sure 
as  your  groom  rides  your  horses,  because  he  is  a  cunninger 
animal  than  they,  so  surely  will  the  animal  that  is  cunninger 
or  stronger  than  he,  sit  upon  his  shoulders  in  turn.  Since,  then» 
it  is  entailed  upon  humanity  to  submit,  and  some  are  bom  to 
command,  and  others  to  obey,  the  question  is,  as  there  must 
be  tyrants,  whether  it  is  better  to  have  them  in  the  same  house 
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with  US,  or  in  the  same  village,  or  still  farther  off,  in  the 
metropolis.  Now,  Sir,  for  my  own  part,  as  I  naturally  hate 
the  face  of  a  tyrant,  the  farther  off  he  is  removed  from  me,  the 
better  pleased  am  I.  The  generality  of  mankind  also  are  of 
my  way  of  thinking,  and  have  unanimously  created  one  king, 
whose  election  at  once  diminishes  the  number  of  tyrants,  and 
puts  tyranny  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  Now  the  great  who  were  tyrants  themselves  before 
the  election  of  one  tyrant,  are  naturally  averse  to  a  power 
raised  over  them,  and  whose  weight  must  ever  lean  heaviest 
on  the  subordinate  orders.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  great, 
therefore,  to  diminish  kingly  power  as  much  as  possible ; 
because  whatever  they  take  from  that  is  naturally  restored  to 
themselves ;  and  all  they  have  to  do  in  the  state,  is  to  under- 
mine the  single  tyrant,  by  which  they  resume  their  primaeval 
authority.  Now  the  state  may  be  so  circumstanced,  or  its  laws 
may  be  so  disposed,  or  its  men  of  opulence  so  minded,  as  all 
to  conspire  in  carrying  on  this  business  of  undermining  mon- 
archy. For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  circumstances  of  our 
state  be  such,  as  to  favour  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
make  the  opulent  still  more  rich,  this  will  increase  their 
ambition.  An  accumulation  of  wealth,  however,  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  consequence,  when,  as  at  present,  more  riches 
flow  in  from  external  commerce  than  arise  from  internal  in- 
dustry; for  external  commerce  can  only  be  managed  to 
ad^umtage  by  the  rich,  and  they  have  also  at  the  same  time 
all  the  emoluments  arising  from  internal  industry ;  so  that  the 
rich,  with  us,  have  two  sources  of  wealth,  whereas  the  poor 
have  but  one.  For  this  reason,  wealth,  in  all  commercial 
states,  is  found  to  accumulate,  and  all  such  have  hitherto  in 
time  become  aristocratical. 

"Again,  the  very  laws  also  of  this  country  may  contribute 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth;  as  when  by  their  means  the 
natural  ties  that  bind  the  rich  and  poor  together  are  broken, 
and  it  is  ordained,  that  the  rich  shall  only  marry  with  the  rich ; 
or  when  the  learned  are  held  unqualified  to  serve  their  country 
as  counsellors  merely  from  a  defect  of  opulence,  and  wealth  is 
thus  made  the  object  of  a  wise  man's  ambition ;  by  these  means 
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I  say,  and  snch  means  as  these,  riches  will  accumulate.  Now 
the  possessor  of  accumidated  wealth,  when  furnished  with  the 
necessaries  and  pleasures  of  life,  has  no  other  method  to  employ 
the  superfluity  of  his  fortune  but  in  purchasing  power.  That 
is,  differently  speaking,  in  making  dependants,  by  purchasing  the 
liberty  of  the  needy  or  the  venal,  of  men  who  are  willing  to  bear 
the  mortification  of  contiguous  tyranny  for  bread.  Thus  each 
very  opulent  man  generdly  gathers  round  him  a  circle  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people ;  and  the  polity  abounding  in  accumu- 
lated wealth,  may  be  compared  to  a  Cartesian  system,  each 
orb  with  a  vortex  of  its  own.  Those,  however,  who  are  willing 
to  move  in  a  great  man's  vortex,  are  only  such  as  must  be 
slaves,  the  rabble  of  mankind,  whose  souls  and  whose  education 
are  adapted  to  servitude,  and  who  know  nothing  of  liberty 
except  the  name. 

''But,  there  must  still  be  a  large  number  of  the  people 
without  the  sphere  of  the  opulent  man's  influence,  namely,  that 
order  of  men  which  subsists  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
rabble ;  those  men  who  are  possessed  of  too  large  fortunes  to 
submit  to  the  neighbouring  man  in  power,  and  yet  are  too  poor 
to  set  up  for  tyranny  themselves.  In  this  middle  order  of 
mankind  are  generally  to  be  found  all  the  arts,  wisdom,  and 
virtues  of  society.  This  order  alone  is  known  to  be  the  true 
preserver  of  freedom,  and  may  be  called  the  People.  Now  it 
may  happen  that  this  middle  order  of  mankind  may  lose  all  its 
influence  in  a  state,  and  its  voice  be  in  a  manner  drowned  in 
that  of  the  rabble :  for  if  the  fortune  sufficient  for  qualifying  a 
person  at  present  to  give  his  voice  in  state  affairs,  be  ten  times 
less  than  was  judged  sufficient  upon  forming  the  constitution, 
it  is  evident  that  great  numbers  of  the  rabble  will  thus  be 
introduced  into  the  political  system,  and  they  ever  moving  in 
the  vortex  of  the  great,  will  follow  where  greatness  shall  direct 
In  such  a  state,  therefore,  all  that  the  middle  order  has  left,  is 
to  preserve  the  prerogative  and  privileges  of  the  one  principal 
governor,  with  the  most  sacred  circumspection.  For  he  divides 
the  power  of  the  rich,  and  calls  off  the  great  from  falling  with 
tenfold  weight  on  the  middle  order  placed  beneath  them.  The 
middle  order  may  be  compared  to  a  town  of  which  the  opulent 
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are  forming  the  siege,  and  which  the  governor  from  without  is 
hastening  the  relief.  While  the  besiegers  are  in  dread  of  an 
enemy  over  them,  it  is  but  natural  to  offer  the  townsmen  the 
most  specious  terms ;  to  flatter  them  with  sounds,  and  amuse 
them  with  privileges;  but  if  they  once  defeat  the  governor 
from  behind,  the  walls  of  the  town  will  be  but  a  small  defence 
to  its  inhabitants.  What  they  may  then  expect,  may  be  seen 
by  turning  our  eyes  to  Holland,  Genoa,  or  Venice,  where  the 
laws  govern  the  poor,  and  the  rich  govern  the  law.  I  am  then 
for,  and  would  die  for,  monarchy,  sacred  monarchy ;  for  if  there 
be  anything  sacred  amongst  men,  it  must  be  the  anointed 
sovereign  of  his  i>eople,  and  every  diminution  of  his  power  in 
war  or  in  peace,  is  an  infringement  upon  the  real  liberties  of 
the  subject.  The  sounds  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and  Britons 
have  already  done  much ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  true  sons 
of  freedom  will  prevent  their  ever  doing  more.  I  have  known 
many  of  those  pretended  champions  for  liberty  in  my  time,  yet 
do  I  not  remember  one  that  was  not  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
family  a  tyrant." 

My  warmth  I  found  had  lengthened  this  harangue  beyond 
the  rules  of  good  breeding:  but  the  impatience  of  my 
entertainer,  who  often  strove  to  interrupt  it,  could  be  restrained 
no  longer.  "  What,'*  cried  he,  "  then  I  have  been  all  this  while 
entertaining  a  Jesuit  in  parson's  clothes ;  but  by  all  the  coal 
mines  of  Cornwall,  out  he  shall  pack,  if  my  name  be 
Wilkinson."  I  now  found  I  had  gone  too  far,  and  asked  pardon 
for  the  warmth  with  which  I  had  spoken.  "  Pardon,"  returned 
he  in  a  friry :  "  I  think  such  principles  demand  ten  thousand 
pardons.  What,  give  up  liberty,  property,  and,  as  the  Gazetter 
says,  lie  down  to  be  saddled  with  wooden  shoes  !  Sir,  I  insist 
upon  your  marching  out  of  this  house  immediately,  to  prevent 
worse  consequences.  Sir,  I  insist  upon  it."  I  was  going  to 
repeat  my  remonstrances  ;  but  just  then  we  heard  a  footman's 
rap  at  the  door,  and  the  two  ladies  cried  out,  "  As  sure  as 
death  there  is  our  master  and  mistress  come  home."  It  seems 
my  entertainer  was  all  this  while  only  the  butler^  who  in  his 
master's  absence,  had  a  mind  to  cut  a  figure,  and  be  for  a  while 
the  gentleman  himself ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  talked  politics 
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as  well  as  most  country  gentlemen  do.  Bat  nothing  conld  now 
exceed  my  confusion  upon  seeing  the  gentleman  and  his  ladj 
enter;  nor  was  their  surprise  at  finding  such  company  and 
good  cheer,  less  than  ours.  "Gentlemen/'  cried  the  real 
master  of  the  house  to  me  and  my  companion,  "  my  wife  and  I 
are  your  most  humble  servants ;  but  I  protest  this  is  so  unex- 
pected a  favour,  that  we  almost  sink  under  the  obligation.** 
However  unexpected  our  company  might  be  to  them,  theirs,  I 
am  sure,  was  still  more  so  to  us,  and  I  was  struck  dumb  with 
the  apprehensions  of  my  own  absurdity,  when  whom  should  I 
next  see  enter  the  room  but  my  dear  Miss  Arabella  Wllmot, 
who  was  formerly  designed  to  be  married  to  my  son  George ; 
but  whose  match  was  broken  off  as  already  related.  As  soon 
as  she  saw  me,  she  flew  to  my  arms  with  the  utmost  joy.  ''  My 
dear  sir,"  cried  she,  "  to  what  happy  accident  is  it  that  we  owe 
so  unexpected  a  visit  ?  I  am  sure  my  uncle  and  aunt  will  be 
in  raptures  when  they  find  they  have  the  good  Dr.  Primrose 
for  their  guest."  Upon  hearing  my  name,  the  old  gentleman 
and  lady  very  politely  stept  up,  and  welcomed  me  with  most 
cordial  hospitality.  Nor  could  they  forbear  smiling  upon  being 
informed  of  the  nature  of  my  present  visit :  but  the  unfortunate 
butler,  whom  they  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  turn  away,  was 
at  my  intercession  forgiven. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  his  lady,  to  whom  the  house  belonged,  now 
insisted  upon  having  the  pleasure  of  my  stay  for  some  days, 
and  as  their  niece,  my  charming  pupil,  whose  mind  in  some 
measure  had  been  formed  under  my  own  instructions,  joined  in 
their  entreaties,  I  complied.  That  night  I  was  shown  to  a 
magnificent  chamber,  and  the  next  morning  early  Miss  Wilmot 
desired  to' walk  with  me  in  the  garden,  which  was  decorated  in 
the  modem  manner.  After  some  time  spent  in  pointing  out 
the  beauties  of  the  place,  she  enquired  with  seeming  unconcern, 
when  last  I  had  heard  from  my  son  George.  "  Alas !  Madam/' 
cried  I,  "  he  has  now  been  near  three  years  absent,  without 
ever  writing  to  his  friends  or  me.  Where  he  is  I  know  not; 
perhaps  I  shall  never  see  him  or  happiness  more.  No,  my 
dear  Madam,  we  shall  never  more  see  such  pleasing  hours  as 
were  once  spent  by  our  fire-side  at  Wakefield.    My  little  fisunily 
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are  now  dispersing  very  fast,  and  poverty  has  brought  not  only 
want,  but  infamy  upon  us.*'  The  good-natured  girl  let  fall  a 
tear  at  this  account ;  but  as  I  saw  her  possessed  of  too  much 
sensibility,  I  forebore  a  more  minute  detail  of  our  sufferings. 
It  was,  however,  some  consolation  to  me  to  find  that  time  had 
made  no  alteration  in  her  affections,  and  that  she  had  rejected 
several  matches  that  had  been  made  her  since  our  leaving  her 
part  of  the  country.  She  led  me  round  all  the  extensive  improve- 
ments of  the  place,  pointing  to  the  several  walks  and  arbours, 
and  at  the  same  time  catching  from  every  object  a  hint  for  some 
new  question  relative  to  my  son. 

In  this  manner  we  spent  the  forenoon,  till  the  bell  summoned 
us  in  to  dinner,  where  we  found  the  manager  of  the  strolling 
company  that  I  mentioned  before,  who  was  come  to  dispose  of 
tickets  for  the  Fair  Penitent,  which  was  to  be  acted  that  evening, 
the  part  of  Horatio  by  a  young  gentleman  who  had  never 
appeared  on  any  stage.  He  seemed  to  be  very  warm  in  the 
praises  of  the  new  performer,  and  averred,  that  he  never  saw 
any  who  bid  so  fair  for  excellence.  "  Acting,"  he  observed, 
was  not  learned  in  a  day ;  "  but  this  gentleman,"  continued  he, 
''  seems  bom  to  tread  the  stage.  His  voice,  his  figure,  and 
attitudes  are  all  admirable.  We  caught  him  up  accidentally  in 
our  journey  down."  This  account,  in  some  measure,  excited 
our  curiosity,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  the  ladies,  I  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accompany  them  to  the  play-house,  which  was  no  other 
than  a  bam.  As  the  company  with  which  I  went  was  incon- 
testably  the  chief  of  the  place,  we  were  received  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  placed  in  the  front  seat  of  the  theatre ; 
where  we  sate  for  some  time  with  no  small  impatience  to  see 
Horatio  make  his  appearance.  The  new  performer  advanced 
at  last,  and  let  parents  think  of  my  sensations  by  their  own, 
when  I  found  it  was  my  unfortunate  son.  He  was  going  to 
begin,  when,  turning  his  eyes  upon  the  audience,  he  perceived 
Miss  Wilmot  and  me,  and  stood  at  once  speechless  and  im- 
moveable. The  actors  behind  the  scene,  who  ascribed  this 
pause  to  his  natural  timidity,  attempted  to  encourage  him ;  but 
instead  of  going  on,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  retired 
off  the  stage.     I  don't  know  what  were  my  feelings  on  this 
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occasion ;  for  they  succeeded  with  too  mach  rapidity  for 
description;  but  I  was  soon  awaked  from  this  disagreeable 
reverie  by  Miss  Wilmot,  who,  pale  and  with  a  trembling  voice, 
desired  me  to  conduct  her  back  to  her  uncle's.  When  got 
home,  Mr.  Arnold,  who  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to  our  extra- 
ordinary behaviour,  being  informed  that  the  new  performer  was 
my  son,  sent  his  coach  and  an  invitation  for  him ;  and  as  he 
persisted  in  his  refusal  to  appear  again  upon  the  stage,  the 
players  put  another  in  his  place,  and  we  soon  had  him  with  us. 
Mr.  Arnold  gave  him  the  kindest  reception,  and  I  received  him 
with  my  usual  transport ;  for  I  could  never  counterfeit  false 
resentment.  Miss  Wilmot's  reception  was  mixed  with  seeming 
neglect,  and  yet  I  could  perceive  she  acted  a  studied  part.  The 
tumult  in  her  mind  seemed  not  yet  abated :  she  said  twenty 
giddy  things  that  looked  like  joy,  and  then  laughed  loud  at  her 
own  want  of  meaning.  At  intervals  she  would  take  a  sly  peep 
at  the  glass,  as  if  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  unresisted 
beauty,  and  often  would  ask  questions  without  giving  any 
manner  of  attention  to  the  answers. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  PHILOSOPHIC  VAGABOND,  PURBUIXO 
NOVELTY,  BUT  LOSING  CONTENT. 

After  we  had  supped,  Mrs.  Arnold  politely  offered  to  send 
a  couple  of  her  footmen  for  my  son's  baggage,  which  he 
at  first  seemed  to  decline;  but  upon  her  pressing  the 
request,  he  was  obliged  to  inform  her,  that  a  stick  and  a  wallet 
were  all  the  moveable  things  upon  this  earth  that  he  could 
boast  of.  "  Why,  aye,  my  son,"  cried  I,  "  you  left  me  but 
poor,  and  poor  I  find  you  are  come  back ;  and  yet  I  make  no 
doubt  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world." — "  Yes,  Sir," 
replied  my  son,  "but  travelling  after  fortune  is  not  the  way  to 
secure  her ;   and  indeed,   of  late   I  have   desisted  from  th^ 
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pursuit." — "I  fancy,  Sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Arnold,  "that  the 
account  of  your  adventures  would  be  amusing ;  the  first  part 
of  them  I  have  often  heard  from  my  niece,  but  could  the 
company  prevail  for  the  rest,  it  would  be  an  additional  obliga- 
tion."— "Madam,"  replied  my  son,  "I  promise  you  the 
pleasure  you  have  in  hearing,  will  not  be  half  so  great  as  my 
vanity  in  repeating  them ;  and  yet  in  the  whole  narrative  I  can 
scarce  promise  you  one  adventure,  as  my  account  is  rather 
of  what  I  saw  than  what  I  did.  The  first  misfortune  of  my 
life,  which  you  all  know,  was  great,  but  though  it  distressed,  it 
could  not  sink  me.  No  person  ever  had  a  better  knack  at 
hoping  than  I.  The  less  kind  I  found  Fortune  at  one  time, 
the  more  I  expected  from  her  another,  and  being  now  at  the 
bottom  of  her  wheel,  every  new  revolution  might  lift,  but 
could  not  depress  me.  I  proceeded,  therefore,  towards 
London  in  a  fine  morning,  no  way  uneasy  about  to-morrow, 
but  cheerful  as  the  birds  that  carolled  by  the  road,  and 
comforted  myself  with  reflecting,  that  London  was  the  mart 
where  abilities  of  every  kind  were  sure  of  meeting  distinction 
and  reward. 

"  Upon  my  arrival  in  town.  Sir,  my  first  care  was  to  deliver 
your  letter  of  recommendation  to  our  cousin,  who  was  himself 
in  little  better  circumstances  than  I.  My  first  scheme  you 
know.  Sir,  was  to  be  usher  at  an  academy,  and  I  asked  his 
advice  on  the  afllair.  Our  cousin  received  the  proposal  with  a 
true  sardonic  grin.  Aye,  cried  he,  this  is  indeed  a  very  pretty 
career,  that  has  been  chalked  out  for  you.  I  have  been  an 
usher  at  a  boarding-school  myself,  and  may  I  die  by  an  anodyne 
necklace,  but  I  had  rather  be  an  under-tumkey  in  Newgate. 
I  was  up  early  and  late  ;  I  was  brow-beat  by  the  master,  hated 
for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mistress,  worried  by  the  boys  within,  and 
never  permitted  to  stir  out  to  meet  civility  abroad.  But  are 
yon  sure  you  are  fit  for  a  school  ?  Let  me  examine  you  a  little. 
Have  you  been  bred  apprentice  to  the  business  ?  No.  Then 
you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you  dress  the  boys'  hair  ? 
No.  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Have  you  had  the 
small-pox  ?  No.  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you 
.  lie  three  in  a  bed  ?     No.     Then  you  will  never    do   for  a 
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school.  Have  you  got  a  good  stomach  ?  Yes.  Then  you  will 
by  no  means  do  for  a  school.  No,  Sir;  if  you  are  for  a  genteel 
easy  profession,  bind  yourself  seven  years  as  an  apprentice  to 
turn  a  cutler's  wheel ;  but  avoid  a  school  by  any  means.  Yet 
come,  continued  he,  I  see  you  are  a  lad  of  spirit  and  some 
learning,  what  do  you  think  of  commencing  author,  like  me  ? 
You  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt,  of  men  of  genius  starving 
at  the  trade :  at  present  I'll  shew  you  forty  very  dull  fellows 
about  town  that  live  by  it  in  opulence.  All  honest  jog-trot 
men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and  duly,  and  write  history  and 
politics,  and  are  praised :  men.  Sir,  who  had  they  been  bred 
cobblers,  would  all  their  lives  have  only  mended  shoes,  bat 
never  made  them. 

"Finding  that  there  was  no  great  degree  of  gentility 
affixed  to  the  character  of  an  usher,  I  resolved  to  accept  his 
proposal,  and  having  the  highest  respect  for  literature,  hailed 
the  antiqua  mater  of  Grub  Street  with  reverence.  I  thought 
it  my  glory  to  pursue  a  track  which  Dryden  and  Otway  trod 
before  me.  I  considered  the  goddess  of  this  re^on  as  the 
parent  of  excellence,  and  however  an  intercourse  with  the 
world  might  give  us  good  sense,  the  poverty  she  granted  I 
supposed  to  be  the  nurse  of  genius.  Big  with  these  reflections, 
I  sat  down,  and  finding  that  the  best  things  remained  to  be 
said  on  the  wrong  side,  I  resolved  to  write  a  book  that  should 
be  wholly  new.  I  therefore  dressed  up  some  paradoxes  with 
ingenuity.  They  were  false,  indeed,  but  they  were  new.'  The 
jewels  of  truth  have  been  so  often  imported  by  others,  that 
nothing  was  left  for  me  to  import,  but  some  splendid  things 
that,  at  a  distance,  looked  every  bit  as  well.  Witness,  you 
powers,  what  fancied  importance  sate  perched  upon  my  qniU 
while  I  was  writing  !  The  whole  learned  world,  I  made  no 
doubt,  would  rise  to  oppose  my  systems ;  but  then  I  was 
prepared  to   oppose    the    whole    learned  world.      Like   the 

1  ''I  remember,**  said  Dr.  Johnson,  " a  paasage  in  Goldsmith's  '  Yicar  of  Wake- 
field* which  he  was  afterwards  fool  enough  to  expunge.  '  I  do  not  lore  a  man  who  is 
lealons  for  nothing.'  ....  There  was  another  fine  passage,  too,  which  he  atrook 
out :  'When  I  was  a  yonng  man,  being  anxions  to  distinguish  myself^  I  was  per- 
petnallj  startmg  new  propositions.  But  I  soon  gave  this  over;  for  I  found  that 
generally  what  was  new  was  fah«.**^Bosw»tL,  by  Crokbb,  p.  625. 
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porcupine  I  sate  self-collected^  with  a  quill  pointed  against 
every  opposer." 

"  Well  said,  my  boy,"  cried  I,  "  and  what  subject  did  you 
treat  upon  ?  I  hope  you  did  not  pass  over  the  importance  of 
monogamy*  But  I  interrupt,  go  on;  you  published  your 
paradoxes ;  well,  and  what  did  the  learned  world  say  to  your 
paradoxes  ?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  my  son,  "  the  learned  world  said  nothing  to 
my  paradoxes,  nothing  at  all,  Sir.  Every  man  of  them  was 
employed  in  praising  his  Mends  and  himself,  or  condemning 
his  enemies ;  and  unfortunately  as  I  had  neither,  I  suffered 
the  cruelest  mortification,  neglect. 

**  As  I  was  meditating  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  on  the  fate 
of  my  paradoxes,  a  little  man  happening  to  enter  the  room, 
placed  himself  in  the  box  bef<3re  me,  and  after  some  preli- 
minary discourse,  finding  me  to  be  a  scholar,  drew  out  a 
bundle  of  proposals,  begging  me  to  subscribe  to  a  new  edition 
he  was  going  to  give  to  the  world  of  Propertius,  with  notes. 
This  demand  necessarily  produced  a  reply  that  I  had  no 
money;  and  that  concession  led  biin  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  my  expectations.  Finding  that  my  expectations 
were  just  as  great  as  my  purse,  I  see,  cried  he,  you  are 
unacquainted  with  the  town ;  I'll  teach  you  a  part  of  it.  Look 
at  these  proposals;  upon  these  very  proposals  I  have 
subsisted  very  comfortably  for  twelve  years.  The  moment 
a  nobleman  returns  from  his  travels,  a  Creolian  arrives  from 
Jamaica,  or  dowager  from  her  country-seat,  I  strike  for  a 
subscription.  I  first  besiege  their  hearts  with  flattery,  and 
then  pour  in  my  proposals  at  the  breach.  If  they  subscribe 
readily  the  first  time,  I  renew  my  request  to  beg  a  dedication 
fee*  If  they  let  me  have  that,  I  smite  them  once  more  for 
engraving  their  coat  of  arms  at  the  top.  Thus,  continued  he, 
I  live  by  vanity,  and  laugh  at  it.  But  between  ourselves,  I  am 
now  too  well  known,  I  should  be  glad  to  borrow  your  face  a 
bit :  a  nobleman  of  distinction  has  just  returned  from  Italy ; 
my  fece  is  familiar  to  his  porter,  but  if -you  bring  this  copy 
of  verses,  my  life  for  it  you  succeed,  and  we  divide  the  spoU." 

"  Bless  us,  George,"  cried  I,  "  and  is  this  the  employment 
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of  poets  now !  Do  men  of  their  exalted  talents  thus  stoop 
to  beggary !  Can  they  so  far  disgrace  their  calling,  as  to  make 
a  yUe  traffic  of  praise  for  bread  ?  " 

"O  no,  Sir,"  returned  he,  "a  true  poet  can  never  be  so 
base;  for  wherever  there  is  genius  there  is  pride.  The 
creatures  I  now  describe  are  only  beggars  in  rhyme.  The  real 
poet,  as  he  braves  every  hardship  for  fame,  so  he  is  equally  a 
coward  to  contempt,  and  none  but  those  who  are  unworthy 
protection  condescend  to  solicit  it. 

*'  Having  a  mind  too  proud  to  stoop  to  such  indignities,  and 
yet  a  fortune  too  humble  to  hazard  a  second  attempt  for  fame, 
I  was  now  obliged  to  take  a  middle  course,  and  write  for  bread. 
But  I  was  unqualified  for  a  profession  where  mere  industry 
alone  was  to  ensure  success.  I  could  not  suppress  my  lurking 
passion  for  applause  ;  but  usually  consumed  that  time  in  efforts 
after  excellence  which  takes  up  but  little  room,  when  it  should 
have  been  more  advantageously  employed  in  the  difiEusive 
productions  of  fruitful  mediocrity.  My  little  piece  would  there- 
fore come  forth  in  the  midst  of  periodical  publicatioii, 
unnoticed  and  unknown.  The  public  were  more  importantly 
employed,  than  to  observe  the  easy  simplicity  of  my  style,  or 
the  harmony  of  my  periods.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  thrown  off 
to  oblivion.  My  essays  were  buried  among  the  essays  upon 
liberty,  eastern  tales,  and  cures  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ; 
while  Philautos,  Philalethes,  Philelutheros,  and  Philanthropos 
all  wrote  better,  because  they  wrote  faster,  than  I.* 

"  Now,  therefore,  I  began  to  associate  with  none  but  dis- 
appointed authors,  like  myself,  who  praised,  deplored,  and 
despised  each  other.  The  satisfaction  we  found  in  every 
celebrated  writer's  attempts,  was  inversely  as  their  merits.  I 
found  that  no  genius  in  another  could  please  me.  My  unfor- 
tunate paradoxes  had  entirely  dried  up  that  source  of  comfort. 
I  could  neither  read  nor  write  with  satisfaction ;  for  excellence 
in  another  was  my  aversion,  and  writing  was  my  trade. 

^  "I  haye  seen  some  of  my  labonn  sixteen  times  reprinted,  and  daimed  by  different 
parents  as  their  own.  I  have  seen  them  flourished  at  the  beginning  with  praiae,  and 
signed  at  the  end  with  the  names  of  Philautos,  FhihUethcs^  Pbilelatheros,  and 
Philanthropos."— OoLDsmTn,  Prrface  to  Essa^ft,  1766,  12mo. 
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'*  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections,  as  I  was  one  day 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  St.  James's  park,  a  young  gentleman  of 
distinction,  who  had  been  my  intimate  acquaintance  at  the 
university,  approached  me.  We  saluted  each  other  with  some 
hesitation;  he  aknost  ashamed  of  being  known  to  one  who 
made  so  shabby  an  appearance,  and  I  afraid  of  a  repulse.  But 
my  suspicions  soon  vanished;  for  Ned  Thomhill  was  at  the 
bottom  a  very  good-natured  fellow." 

"  What  did  you  say,  George  ?"  interrupted  I.  "  Thomhill, 
was  not  that  his  name  ?  It  can  certainly  be  no  other  than 
my  landlord." — ^** Bless  me,"  cried  Mrs.  Arnold,  "is  Mr. 
Thomhill  so  near  a  neighbour  of  yours  ?  He  has  long  been  a 
friend  in  our  family,  and  we  expect  a  visit  from  him  shortly." 

"My  friend's  first  care,"  continued  my  son,  was  to  alter 
my  appearance  by  a  very  fine  suit  of  his  own  clothes,  and  then  I 
was  admitted  to  his  table,  upon  the  footing  of  half-friend, 
half-underling.  My  business  was  to  attend  him  at  auctions, 
to  put  him  in  spirits  when  he  sate  for  his  picture,  to  take 
the  left  hand  in  his  chariot  when  not  filled  by  another,  and 
to  assist  at  tattering  a  kip,  as  the  phrase  was,  when  we  had  a 
mind  for  a  frolic.  Besides  this,  I  had  twenty  other  little  employ- 
ments in  the  family.  I  was  to  do  many  small  things  without 
bidding ;  to  carry  the  cork-screw,  to  stand  god-father  to  all 
the  butler's  children,  to  sing  when  I  was  bid,  to  be  never  out  of 
humour,  always  to  be  humble,  and,  if  I  could,  to  be  very  happy. 

"  In  this  honourable  post,  however,  I  was  not  without  a 
rival.  A  captain  of  marines,  who  was  formed  for  the  place  by 
nature,  opposed  me  in  my  patron's  affections.  His  mother 
had  been  laundress  to  a  man  of  quality,  and  thus  he  early 
acquired  a  taste  for  pimping  and  pedigree.  As  this  gentleman 
made  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  be  acquainted  with  lords, 
though  he  was  dismissed  from  several  for  his  stupidity,  yet  he 
found  many  of  them  who  were  as  dull  as  himself,  that  per- 
mitted his  assiduities.  As  flattery  was  his  trade,  he  practised 
it  with  the  easiest  address  imaginable ;  but  it  came  awkward  and 
stiff  from  me ;  and  as  every  day  my  patron's  desire  of  flattery 
increased,  so  every  hour  being  better  acquainted  with  his 
defects,  I  became  more  unwilling  to  give  it.     Thus  I  was  once 
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more  fairly  going  to  give  up  the  field  to  the  captain,  when  my 
Mend  found  occasion  for  my  assistance.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  to  fight  a  duel  for  him,  with  a  gentleman  whose 
sister  it  was  pretended  he  had  used  ill.  I  readily  complied 
with  his  request,  and  though  I  see  you  are  displeased  at  my 
conduct,  yet  as  it  was  a  debt  indispensably  due  to  friendship, 
I  could  not  refuse.  I  undertook  the  affidr,  disarmed  my 
antagonist,  and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that 
the  lady  was  only  a  woman  of  the  town,  and  the  fellow  her 
bully  and  a  sharper.  This  piece  of  service  was  repaid  with 
the  warmest  professions  of  gratitude ;  but  as  my  friend  was  to 
leave  town  in  a  few  days,  he  knew  no  other  method  of  serving 
me,  but  by  recommending  me  to  his  uncle  Sir  William  Thorn- 
hill,  and  another  nobleman  of  great  distinction,  who  enjoyed  a 
post  under  the  government.  When  he  was  gone,  my  first  care 
was  to  carry  his  recommendatory  letter  to  his  uncle,  a  man 
whose  character  for  every  virtue  was  universal,  yet  just.  I 
was  received  by  his  servants  with  the  most  hospitable  smiles ; 
for  the  looks  of  the  domestics  ever  transmit  their  master's 
benevolence.  Being  shown  into  a  grand  apartment,  where 
Sir  William  soon  came  to  me,  I  delivered  my  message  and 
letter,  which  he  read,  and  after  pausing  some  minutes.  Pray, 
Sir,  cried  he,  inform  me  what  you  have  done  for  my  kinsman, 
to  deserve  this  warm  recommendation  ?  But  I  suppose.  Sir, 
I  guess  your  merits,  you  have  fought  for  him;  and  so  you 
would  expect  a  reward  from  me  for  being  -the  instrument  of  his 
vices.  I  wish,  sincerely  wish,  that  my  present  refusal  may  be 
some  punishment  for  your  guilt ;  but  still  more,  that  it  may 

be  some  inducement  to  your  repentance. The  severity  of 

this  rebuke  I  bore  patiently,  because  I  knew  it  was  jusl  My 
whole  expectations  now,  therefore,  lay  in  my  letter  to  the  great 
man.  As  the  doors  of  the  nobility  are  almost  ever  beset  with 
beggars,  all  ready  to  thrust  in  some  sly  petition,  I  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  gain  admittance.  However,  after  bribing  the 
servants  with  half  my  worldly  fortune,  I  was  at  last  shown  into 
a  spacious  apartment,  my  letter  being  previously  sent  up  for 
his  lordship's  inspection.  During  this  anxious  interval  I  had 
full  time  to  look  round  me.     Every  thing  was  grand  and  of 
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happy  contrivance ;  the  paintings,  the  fumitare,  the  gildingd 
petrified  me  with  awe,  and  raised  my  idea  of  the  owner.  Ah, 
thought  I  to  myself,  how  very  great  must  the  possessor  of 
all  these  things  be,  who  carries  in  his  head  the  business  of 
the  state,  and  whose  house  displays  half  the  wealth  of  a 
kingdom:  sure  his  genius  must  be  unfathomable!  During 
these  awful  reflections  I  heard  a  step  come  heavily  forward. 
Ah,  this  is  the  great  man  himself  1  No,  it  was  only  a  chamber- 
maid. Another  foot  was  heard  soon  after.  This  must  be  he  ! 
No,  it  was  only  the  great  man's  valet  de  chambre.  At  last  his 
lordship  actually  made  his  appearance.  Are  you,  cried  he,  the 
bearer  of  this  here  letter  ?  I  answered  with  a  bow.  I  learn 
by  this,  continued  he,  as  how  that —  But  just  at  that  instant 
a  servant  delivered  him  a  card,  and  without  taking  farther 
notice,  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and  left  me  to  digest  my 
own  happiness  at  leisure.  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  till  told  by 
a  footman  that  his  lordship  was  going  to  his  coach  at  the  door. 
Down  I  immediately  followed,  and  joined  my  voice  to  that  of 
three  or  four  more,  who  came  like  me,  to  petition  for  favours. 
His  lordship,  however,  went  too  fast  for  us,  and  was  gaining 
his  chariot  door  with  large  strides,  when  I  hallooed  out  to 
know  if  I  was  to  have  any  reply.  He  was  by  this  time  got  in 
and  muttered  an  answer,  half  of  which  I  only  heard,  the  other 
half  was  lost  in  the  rattling  of  his  chariot  wheels.  I  stood  for 
some  time  with  my  neck  stretched  out,  in  the  posture  of  one 
that  was  listening  to  catch  the  glorious  sounds,  till  looking 
round  me,  I  found  myself  alone  at  his  lordship's  gate. 

"  My  patience,"  continued  my  son,  '*  was  now  quite  exhausted: 
stung  with  the  thousand  indignities  I  had  met  with,  I  was 
willing  to  cast  myself  away,  and  only  wanted  the  gulph  to 
receive  me.  I  regarded  myself  as  one  of  those  vUe  things  that 
nature  designed  should  be  thrown  by  into  her  lumber  room, 
there  to  perish  in  obscurity.  I  had  still,  however,  half  a 
guinea  left,  and  of  that  I  thought  nature  herself  should  not 
deprive  me :  but  in  order  to  be  sure  of  this,  I  was  resolved  to 
go  instantly  and  spend  it  while  I  had  it,  and  then  trust  to 
occurrences  for  the  rest.  As  I  was  going  along  with  this 
resolution,    it    happened    that    Mr.   Crispe's     office    seemed 
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inTitmgly  open  to  give  me  a  welcome  reception.  In  this  office 
Mr.  Crispe  kindly  offers  all  his  majestj*8  subjects  a  generons 
promise  of  302.  a-year,  for  which  promise  all  they  give  in 
return  is  their  liberty  for  life,  and  permission  to  let  him 
transport  them  to  America  as  slaves.  I  was  happy  at  finding 
a  place  where  I  could  lose  my  fears  in  desperation,  and  entered 
this  cell,  for  it  had  the  appearance  of  one,  with  the  devotion  of 
a  monastic.  Here  I  found  a  number  of  poor  creatures,  all  in 
circumstances  like  myself,  expecting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Crispe, 
presenting  a  true  epitome  of  English  impatience.  Each 
untractable  soul  at  variance  with  fortune,  wreaked  her  iDJuries 
on  their  own  hearts :  but  Mr.  Crispe  at  last  came  do?m  and 
all  our  murmurs  were  hushed.  He  deigned  to  regard  me  with 
an  air  of  peculiar  approbation,  and  indeed  he  was  the  first  man 
who  for  a  month  past  talked  to  me  with  smiles.  After  a  few 
questions,  he  found  I  was  fit  for  everything  in  the  world.  He 
paused  awhile  upon  the  properest  means  of  providing  for  me, 
and  slapping  his  forehead  as  if  he  had  found  it,  assured  me, 
that  there  was  at  that  time  an  embassy  talked  of  from  the 
synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  and  that  he 
would  use  his  interest  to  get  me  made  secretary.  I  knew  in 
my  own  heart  that  the  fellow  lied,  and  yet  his  promise  gave  me 
pleasure,  there  was  something  so  magnificent  in  the  sound.  I 
fairly,  therefore,  divided  my  half  guinea,  one  half  of  which 
went  to  be  added  to  his  thirty  thousand  pound,  and  with  the 
other  half  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  next  tavern  to  be  there  more 
happy  than  he. 

"  As  I  was  going  out  with  that  resolution,  I  was  met  at  the 
door  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  with  whom  I  had  formerly  some 
little  acquaintance,  and  he  agreed  to  be  my  companion  over  a 
bowl  of  punch.  As  I  never  chose  to  make  a  secret  of  my 
circumstances,  he  assured  me  that  I  was  upon  the  very  point 
of  ruin  in  listening  to  the  office-keeper's  promises ;  for  that  he 
only  designed  to  sell  me  to  the  plantations.  But,  continued 
he,  I  fancy  you  might  by  a  much  shorter  voyage,  be  very  easily 
put  into  a  genteel  way  of  bread.  Take  my  advice.  My  ship 
sails  to-morrow  for  Amsterdam,  What  if  you  go  in  her  as 
a  passenger  ?     The  moment  you  land  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
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teach  the  Dutchmen  English,  and  I'll  warrant  you'll  get  pupils 
and  money  enough.  I  suppose  you  understand  English,  added 
he,  by  this  time,  or  the  deuce  is  in  it.  I  confidently  assured 
him  of  that ;  but  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  Dutch  would 
be  willing  to  learn  English.  He  affirmed  with  an  oath  that 
they  were  fond  of  it  to  distraction ;  and  upon  that  affirmation 
I  agreed  with  his  proposal,  and  embarked  the  next  day  to 
teach  the  Dutch  English  in  Holland.  The  wind  was  fair,  our 
voyage  short,  and  after  having  paid  my  passage  with  half  my 
moveables,  I  found  myself  fallen  as  from  the  skies  a  stranger 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  situation 
I  was  unwilling  to  let  any  time  pass  unemployed  in  teaching. 
I  addressed  myself,  therefore,  to  two  or  three  of  those  I  met, 
whose  appearance  seemed  most  promising ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  ourselves  mutually  understood.  It  was  not 
till  this  very  moment  I  recollected,  that  in  order  to  teach 
Dutchmen  English,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  first 
teach  me  Dutch.  How  I  came  to  overlook  so  obvious  an 
objection  is  to  me  amazing ;  but  certain  it  is  I  overlooked  it. 

**  This  scheme  thus  blown  up,  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
fairly  shipping  back  to  England  again ;  but  fedling  into 
company  with  an  Irish  student,  who  was  returning  from 
Louvain,  our  conversation  turning  upon  topics  of  literature 
(for  by  the  way  it  may  be  observed  that  I  always  forgot  the 
meanness  of  my  circumstances  when  I  could  converse  upon 
such  subjects),  from  him  I  learned  that  there  were  not  two  men 
in  his  whole  university  who  understood  Greek.  This  amazed 
me.  I  instantly  resolved  to  travel  to  Louvain,  and  there  live 
by  teaching  Greek ;  and  in  this  design  I  was  heartened  by  my 
brother  student,  who  threw  out  some  hints  that  a  fortune  might 
be  got  by  it. 

*'  I  set  boldly  forward  the  next  morning.  Every  day  lessened 
the  burthen  of  my  moveables,  like  £sop  and  his  basket  of 
bread;  for  I  paid  them  for  my  lodgings  to  the  Dutch  as  I 
travelled  on.  When  I  came  to  Louvain,  I  was  resolved  not  to 
go  sneaking  to  the  lower  professors,  but  openly  tendered  my 
talents  to  the  principal  himself.  I  went,  had  admittance,  and 
offered  him  my  service  as  a  master  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
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I  Lfa£  t^-  i:.:ii  ^k$  a  ie£iirns:=a  in  this  vnireisitr.  The 
j-.».-.:*::i*T-2i-ri  AS  £r3  :,:  5..:i:i -^et  at  Cities;  but  of  these  I 
•cCtT-i  t:.  c.c-iiL.ic  Lin.  It  tsrriiiig  a  put  of  any  Greek 
»^:^-ff  L*  il:-^i  £x  iir^.t  ir.v  T-*^^  FindiDg  me  peifectlj 
eArT>e5S  ir  =.T  j-tio.saI.  be  »iiressed  me  thus:  You  see  me, 
t:cz^  r'-kT.  c.ctir^r-l  L-e,  I  iieTer  kazned  Greek,  and  I  don't 
£i.i  :i^  I  Latc  e^tx  iL^ssed  it.  I  have  had  a  doctor's  cap 
ai-f  z.^vn  viil.d^  Gx>c<^k;  I  haxe  ten  thousand  florins  a  year 
viihiczt  Greek;  I  e:iX  heartilr  vith«>iit  Greek ;  and  in  short, 
c.:r.iir.:ir«i  Le.  as  I  d:-Q't  knov  Greek,  I  do  not  belieTe  there  is 
ai.T  g>-«i  in  it- 

^ I  V&5  n>v  too  £ir  fivm  home  to  think  of  retoming ;  so  I 
res«:-lT€si  to  go  f  ^rvaid.  I  had  some  knowledge  of  mosic,  with 
atclriat'le  voice,  now  tomed  what  was  once  mj  amusement  into 
a  pres<^nt  means  of  subsistence.  I  passed  among  the  harmless 
peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  the  French  as  were 
p»r  enough  to  be  tczt  merry ;  for  I  erer  found  them  sprightly 
in  proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenerer  I  approached  a 
peasant's  house  towards  ni^t-&Il,  I  played  one  of  my  most 
merry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  sub- 
sistence for  the  next  day.  I  once  or  twice  attempted  to  play 
for  people  of  fashion ;  but  they  always  thought  my  performance 
odious,  and  never  rewarded  me  even  with  a  trifle.  This  was  to 
me  the  more  extraordinary,  as  wheneTer  I  used  in  better  days 
to  play  for  company,  when  playing  was  my  amusement,  my 
music  never  fidled  to  throw  them  into  raptures,  and  the  ladies 
especially ;  but  as  it  was  now  my  only  means,  it  was  received 
with  contempt ;  a  proof  how  ready  the  world  is  to  underrate 
those  talents  by  which  a  man  is  supported. 

'*  In  this  manner  I  proceeded  to  Paris  with  no  design  but  just 
to  look  about  me,  and  then  to  go  forward.  The  people  of  Paris 
are  much  fonder  of  strangers  that  have  money  than  of  those 
that  have  wit.  As  I  could  not  boast  much  of  either,  I  was  no 
great  favourite.  After  walking  about  the  town  four  or  five 
days,  and  seeing  the  outsides  of  the  best  houses,  I  was 
preparing  to  leave  this  retreat  of  venal  hospitality,  when 
passing  Uirough  one  of  the  principal  streets,  whom  should  I 
meet  but  our  cousin   to  whom  you  first  recommended  me. 
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This  meeting  was  yeiy  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  believe  not 
displeasing  to  him.  He  inquired  into  the  nature  of  my 
journey  to  Paris,  and  informed  me  of  his  own  business  there, 
which  was  to  collect  pictures,  medals,  intaglios,  and  antiques 
of  all  kinds,  for  a  gentleman  in  London,  who  had  just  stept 
rato  taste  and  a  large  fortune.  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  seeing 
our  cousin  pitched  upon  for  this  office,  as  he  himself  had  often 
assured  me  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Upon  asking 
how  he  had  been  taught  the  art  of  a  cognoscento  so  very 
suddenly,  he  assured  me  that  nothing  was  more  easy.  The 
whole  secret  consisted  in  a  strict  adherence  to  two  rules :  the 
one  always  to  observe,  that  the  picture  might  have  been  better  if 
the  painter  had  taken  more  pains ;  and  the  other,  to  praise  the 
works  of  Pietro  Perugino.  But,  says  he,  as  I  once  taught  you 
how  to  be  an  author  in  London,  I'll  now  undertake  to  instruct 
you  in  the  art  of  picture  buying  at  Paris. 

"  With  this  proposal  I  very  readily  closed,  as  it  was  living, 
and  now  all  my  ambition  was  to  live.  I  went  therefore  to  his 
lodgings,  improved  my  dress  by  his  assistance,  and  after  some 
time  accompanied  him  to  auctions  of  pictures,  where  the 
English  gentry  were  expected  to  be  purchasers.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  his  intimacy  with  people  of  the  best  fashion, 
who  referred  themselves  to  his  judgment  upon  every  picture 
or  medal,  as  an  unerring  standard  of  taste.  He  made  very 
good  use  of  my  assistance  upon  these  occasions;  for  when 
asked  his  opinion,  he  would  gravely  take  me  aside  and  ask 
mine,  shrug,  look  wise,  return,  and  assure  the  company  that  he 
could  give  no  opinion  upon  an  affair  of  so  much  importance. 
Yet  there  was  sometimes  an  occasion  for  a  more  supported 
assurance.  I  remember  to  have  seen  him,  after  giving  his 
opinion  that  the  colouring  of  a  picture  was  not  mellow  enough, 
very  deliberately  take  a  brush  with  brown  varnish,  that  was 
accidentally  lying  by,  and  rub  it  over  the  piece  with  great 
composure  before  all  the  company,  and  then  ask  if  he  had  not 
improved  the  tints. 

*'  When  he  had  finished  his  commission  in  Paris,  he  left  me 
strongly  recommended  to  several  men  of  distinction,  as  a 
person  very  proper  for  a  travelling  tutor;  and  after  some  time 
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I  was  employed  in  that  capacity  by  a  gentleman  who  brought 
his  ward  to  Paris,  in  order  to  set  him  forward  on  his  tonr 
through  Europe.  I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's  governor, 
but  with  a  proviso,  that  he  should  always  be  permitted  to 
govern  himself.  My  pupil,  in  £eu^,  understood  the  art  of 
guiding  in  money  concerns  much  better  than  I.  He  was  heir 
to  a  fortune  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  left  him  by 
an  uncle  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  his  guardians,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  management  of  it,  had  bound  him  apprentice  to  an 
attorney.  Thus  avarice  was  his  prevailing  passion  :  all  his 
questions  on  the  road  were  how  money  might  be  saved ;  which 
was  the  least  expensive  course  of  travel ;  whether  anything 
could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account  when  disposed  of 
again  in  London.  Such  curiosities  on  the  way  as  could  be 
seen  for  nothing  he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at;  but  if  the 
sight  of  them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually  asserted  that  he 
had  been  told  they  were  not  worth  seeing.  He  never  paid  a 
bill  that  he  would  not  observe  how  amazingly  expensive 
travelling  was,  and  all  this  though  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one. 
When  arrived  at  Leghorn,  as  we  took  a  walk  to  look  at  the  port 
and  shipping,  he  inquired  the  expense  of  the  passage  by  sea 
home  to  England.  This  he  was  informed  was  but  a  trifle 
compared  to  his  returning  by  land,  he  was  therefore  unable  to 
withstand  the  temptation ;  so  paying  me  the  small  part  of  my 
salary  that  was  due,  he  took  leave,  and  embarked  with  only 
one  attendant  for  London. 

''I  now  therefore  was  left  once  more  upon  the  world  at 
large ;  but  then  it  was  a  thing  I  was  used  to.  However,  my 
skill  in  music  could  avail  me  nothing  in  a  country  where  every 
peasant  was  a  better  musician  than  I ;  but  by  this  time  I  had 
acquired  another  talent  which  answered  my  purpose  as  well, 
and  this  was  a  skill  in  disputation.  In  all  the  foreign  uni* 
versities  and  convents  there  are  upon  certain  days  philosophical 
theses  maiatained  against  every  adventitious  disputant;  for 
which,  if  the  champion  opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he  can 
claim  a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one  night 
In  this  manner  therefore  I  fought  my  way  towards  England, 
walked  along  from  city  to  city,  examined  mankind  more  nearly. 
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and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  saw  both  sides  of  the  picture.  My 
remarks,  however,  are  but  few :  I  found  that  monarchy  was  the 
best  government  for  the  poor  to  live  in,  and  commonwealths  for 
the  rich.  I  found  that  riches  in  general  were  in  every  country 
another  name  for  freedom ;  and  that  no  man  is  so  fond  of 
liberty  himself  as  not  to  be  desirous  of  subjecting  the  will  of 
some  individuals  in  society  to  his  own. 

**  Upon  my  arrival  in  England,  I  resolved  to  pay  my  respects 
first  to  you,  and  then  to  enlist  as  a  volunteer  in  the  first 
expedition  that  was  going  forward ;  but  on  my  journey  dovm 
my  resolutions  were  changed,  by  meeting  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  I  found  belonged  to  a  company  of  comedians  that  were 
going  to  make  a  summer  campaign  in  the  country.  The 
company  seemed  not  much  to  disapprove  of  me  for  an  associate. 
They  all,  however,  apprised  me  of  the  importance  of  the  task 
at  which  I  aimed ;  that  the  public  was  a  many-headed  monster, 
and  that  only  such  as  had  very  good  heads  could  please  it :  that 
acting  was  not  to  be  learnt  in  a  day,  and  that  without  some 
traditional  shrugs  which  had  been  on  the  stage,  and  only  on 
the  stage,  these  hundred  years,  I  could  never  pretend  to  please. 
The  next  difficulty  was  in  fitting  me  with  parts,  as  almost  every 
character  was  in  keeping.  I  was  driven  for  some  time  from 
one  character  to  another,  till  at  last  Horatio  was  fixed  upon, 
which  the  presence  of  the  present  company  has  happily 
hindered  me  from  acting." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE    SHOBT   COVTTKVJlVOV    OF  rBIElfDSHIF  AMONGST  THE  VICIOUS, 
WHICH   18  COEVAL  ONLY  WITH  MUTUAL  BATISFACTIOlf. 

Mt  son's  account  was  too  long  to  be  delivered  at  once  ;  the 
first  part  of  it  was  begun  that  night  and  he  was  concluding  the 
rest  after  dinner  the  next  day,  when  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Thomhill's  equipage  at  the  door  seemed  to  make  a  pause  in 
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the  general  satisfaction.  The  butler,  who  was  now  become  my 
friend  in  the  familv,  informed  me  with  a  whisper,  that  the 
'Sqnire  had  alreadj  made  some  orertores  to  Miss  Wihnot,  and 
that  her  aont  and  micle  seemed  hi^j  to  approve  the  match. 
Upon  Mr.  Thomhill's  entering,  he  seemed  at  seeing  my  son 
and  me  to  start  back ;  but  I  readily  imputed  that  to  surprise 
and  not  displeasure.  However,  upon  our  advancing  to  salute 
him,  he  returned  our  greeting  with  the  most  apparent  candour ; 
and  after  a  short  time,  his  presence  served  only  to  increase  the 
general  good  humour. 

After  tea  he  called  me  aside  to  inquire  after  my  daughter ; 
but  upon  my  informing  him  that  my  inquiry  was  unsuccesslu], 
he  seemed  greatly  surprised :  adding,  that  he  had  been  since 
frequently  at  my  house,  in  order  to  comfort  the  rest  of  my 
family,  whom  he  left  perfectly  well.  He  then  asked  if  I  had 
communicated  her  misfortune  to  Miss  Wilmot  or  my  son ;  and 
upon  my  replying  that  I  had  not  told  them  as  yet,  he  greatly 
approved  my  prudence  and  precaution,  desiring  me  by  all 
means  to  keep  it  a  secret :  *'  For  at  best,"  cried  he,  "  it  is  but 
divulging  one's  own  iniamy ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Livy  may  not 
be  so  guilty  as  we  all  imagine."  We  were  here  interrupted  by 
a  servant  who  came  to  ask  the  'Squire  in,  to  stand  up  at 
country  dances;  so  that  he  left  me  quite  pleased  with  the 
interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  my  concerns.  His  addresses, 
however,  to  Miss  Wilmot  were  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken ; 
and  yet  she  seemed  not  perfectly  pleased,  but  bore  them  rather 
in  compliance  to  the  will  of  her  aunt  than  from  real  inclina- 
tion. I  had  even  the  satisfaction  to  see  her  lavish  some  kind 
looks  upon  my  unfortunate  son,  which  the  other  could  neither 
extort  by  his  fortune  nor  assiduity.  Mr.  Thomhill's  seeming 
composure,  however,  not  a  littie  surprised  me :  we  had  now 
continued  here  a  week  at  the  pressing  instances  of  Mr. 
Arnold ;  but  each  day  the  more  tenderness  Miss  Wilmot  showed 
my  son,  Mr.  Thomhill's  friendship  seemed  proportionably  to 
increase  for  him. 

He  had  formerly  made  us  the  most  kind  assurances  of  using 
his  interest  to  serve  the  family ;  but  now  his  generosity  was 
not  confined  to  promises  alone  :  the  morning  I  designed  for  my 
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departure,  Mr.  Thomhill  came  to  me  with  looks  of  real 
pleasure  to  inform  me  of  a  piece  of  service  he  had  done  for  his 
Mend  George.  This  was  nothing  less  than  his  having  procured 
him  an  ensign's  commission  in  one  of  the  regiments  that  was 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  for  which  he  had  promised  but  one 
hundred  pounds,  his  interest  having  been  sufficient  to  get  an 
abatement  of  the  other  two.  "  As  for  this  trifling  piece  of 
service,"  continued  the  young  gentleman,  "  I  desire  no  other 
reward  but  the  pleasure  of  having  served  my  Mend ;  and  as 
for  the  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid,  if  you  are  unable  to  raise 
it  yourselves,  I  will  advance  it,  and  you  shall  repay  me  at 
your  leisure."  This  was  a  favour  we  wanted  words  to  express 
our  sense  of:  I  readily  therefore  gave  my  bond  for  the  money, 
and  testified  as  much  gratitude  as  if  I  never  intended  to 
pay. 

Oeorge  was  to  depart  for  to?m  the  next  day  to  secure  his 
commission,  in  pursuance  of  his  generous  patron's  directions, 
who  judged  it  highly  expedient  to  use  dispatch,  lest  in  the 
mean  time  another  should  step  in  with  more  advantageous 
proposals.  The  next  morning,  therefore,  our  young  soldier  was 
early  prepared  for  his  departure,  and  seemed  the  only  person 
among  us  that  was  not  affected  by  it.  Neither  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  he  was  going  to  encounter,  nor  the  Mends  and 
mistress,  for  Miss  Wilmot  actually  loved  him,  he  was  leaving 
behind,  any  way  damped  his  spirits.  After  he  had  taken  leave 
of  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  gave  him  all  I  had,  my  blessing. 
"  And  now,  my  boy,"  cried  I,  "  thou  art  going  to  fight  for  thy 
country,  remember  how  thy  brave  grandfather  fought  for  his 
sacred  king,  when  loyalty  among  Britons  was  a  virtue.  Oo, 
my  boy,  and  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  misfortunes,  if  it  was  a 
misfortune  to  die  with  Lord  Falkland.  Go,  my  boy,  and  if  you 
fall,  though  distant,  exposed,  and  unwept  by  those  that  love  you, 
the  most  precious  tears  are  those  with  which  heaven  bedews 
the  unburied  head  of  a  soldier." 

The  next  morning  I  took  leave  of  the  good  family,  that  had 
been  kind  enough  to  entertain  me  so  long,  not  without  several 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thomhill  for  his  late  bounty. 
I  left;  them  in   the  enjoyment  of  all   that   happiness  which 
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affluence  and  good  breeding  procure,  and  returned  towards 
home,  despairing  of  ever  finding  my  daughter  more,  but 
sending  a  sigh  to  heaven  to  spare  and  forgive  her.  I  was 
now  come  within  about  twenty  miles  of  home,  having  hired  an 
horse  to  carry  me,  as  I  was  yet  but  weak,  and  comforted  myself 
with  the  hopes  of  soon  seeing  all  I  held  dearest  upon  earth. 
But  the  night  coming  on,  I  put  up  at  a  little  public-house  by 
the  road  side,  and  asked  for  the  landlord's  company  over  a  pint 
of  wine.  We  sate  beside  his  kitchen  fire,  which  was  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  and  chatted  on  politics  and  the  news  of  the 
country.  We  happened,  among  other  topics,  to  talk  of  young 
*Squire  Thomhill,  who  the  host  assured  me  was  hated  as  much 
as  his  uncle  Sir  William,  who  sometimes  came  down  to  the 
country,  was  loved.  He  went  on  to  observe,  that  he  made  it 
his  whole  study  to  betray  the  daughters  of  such  as  received 
him  to  their  houses,  and  after  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
possession,  turned  them  out  unrewarded  and  abandoned  to  the 
world. 

As  we  continued  our  discourse  in  this  manner,  his  wife, 
who  had  been  out  to  get  change,  returned,  and  perceiving 
that  her  husband  was  enjoying  a  pleasure  in  which  she  was 
not  a  sharer,  she  asked  him,  in  an  angry  tone,  what  he  did 
there,  to  which  he  only  replied  in  an  ironical  way,  by  drinking 
her  health.  "  Mr.  Symonds,"  cried  she,  "  you  use  me  very 
ill,  and  1*11  bear  it  no  longer.  Here  three  parts  of  the  business 
is  left  for  me  to  do,  and  the  fourth  left  unfinished ;  while  you 
do  nothing  but  soak  with  the  guests  all  day  long,  whereas  if 
a  spoonful  of  liquor  were  to  cure  me  of  a  fever  I  never  touch 
a  drop.'*  I  now  found  what  she  would  be  at,  and  immediately 
poured  her  out  a  glass,  which  she  received  with  a  courtsey, 
and  drinking  towards  my  good  health,  "  Sir,"  resumed  she, 
**  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  liquor  I  am  angry,  but 
one  cannot  help  it,  when  the  house  is  going  out  of  the  windows. 
If  the  customers  or  guests  are  to  be  dunned  all  the  burthen 
lies  upon  my  back,  he'd  as  lief  eat  that  glass  as  budge  aft^r 
them  himself.  There  now  above  stairs,  we  have  a  young 
woman  who  has  come  to  take  up  her  lodgings  here,  and  I 
don't  believe  she  has  got  any  money  by  her  over-civiUty.     I 
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am  certain  she  is  very  slow  of  payment,  and  I  wish  she  were 

put  in  mind  of  it." "  What  signifies  minding  her,"  cried  the 

host,  "if  she  be  slow  she  is  sure." "I  don't  know  that," 

replied  the  wife ;  "  but  I  know  that  I  am  sure  she  has  been 
here  a  fortnight,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  cross  of  her 

money." "I  snppose,  my  dear,"  cried  he,  "we  shall  have 

it  all  in  a  lump." "  In  a  lump ! "  cried  the  other, "  I  hope  we 

may  get  it  any  way ;  and  that  I  am  resolved  we  will  this  very 

night,  or  out  she  tramps,  bag  and  baggage." "  Consider, 

my  dear,"  cried  the  husband,    "  she  is  a  gentlewoman,  and 

deserves  more  respect." "As  for  the  matter  of  that," 

returned  the  hostess,  "gentle  or  simple,  out  she  shall  pack 
with  a  sussarara.  Gentry  may  be  good  things  where  they  take ; 
but  for  my  part  I  never  saw  much  good  of  them  at  the  sign  of 
the  Harrow." 

Thus  saying,  she  ran  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  that  went 
from  the  kitchen  to  a  room  over  head,  and  I  soon  perceived  by 
the  loudness  of  her  voice,  and  the  bitterness  of  her  reproaches, 
that  no  money  was  to  be  had  from  her  lodger.  I  could  hear 
her  remonstrances  very  distinctly :  "  Out  I  say,  pack  out  this 
moment,  tramp  thou  infamous  strumpet,  or  I'll  give  thee 
a  mark  thou  won't  be  the  better  for  these  three  months.  What! 
you  trumpery,  to  come  and  take  up  an  honest  house  without 

cross  or  coin  to  bless  yourself  with  ;  come  along  I  say." 

"  O  dear  madam,"  cried  the  stranger,  "  pity  me,  pity  a  poor 
abandoned  creature  for  one  night,  and  death  will  soon  do 

the  rest." ^I  instantly  knew  the  voice  of  my  poor  ruined 

child  Olivia.  I  flew  to  her  rescue,  while  the  woman  was 
dragging  her  along  by  her  hair,  and  I  caught  the  dear  forlorn 

wretch  in  my  arms. "Welcome,   any  way,  welcome,   my 

dearest  lost  one,  my  treasure,  to  your  poor  old  fftther's  bosom. 
Though  the  vicious  forsake  thee,  there  is  yet  one  in  the  world 
that  will  never  forsake  thee  ;  though  thou  hadst  ten  thousand 

crimes  to  answer  for,  he  will  forget  them  aU." "  O  my  own 

dear," ^for  minutes  she  could  no  more "  my  own  dearest 

good  papa !  Could  angels  be  kinder  !  How  do  I  deserve  so 
much !  The  villain,  I  hate  him  and  myself,  to  be  a  reproach 
to  such  goodness.     You  can't  forgive  me.     I  know  you  cannot." 
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"Yes,  my    child,  from   my   heart   I    do    forgive    thee! 

Only  repent,  and  we  both  shall  yet  be  happy.    We  shall  see 

many  pleasant  days  yet,   my  Olivia !  " "  Ah  !    never,  sir, 

never.  The  rest  of  my  wretched  life  must  be  infamy  abroad 
and  shame  at  home.  But,  alas !  papa,  you  look  much  paler 
than  you  used  to  do.  Could  such  a  thing  as  I  am,  give  you  so 
much  uneasiness  ?     Surely  you  have  too  much  wisdom  to  take 

the  miseries  of  my   guilt  upon  yourself." "  Our  wisdom, 

young  woman,"  replied  I "Ah,  why  so  cold  a  name,  papa  ?  " 

cried  she.     "  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  called  me  by 

so  cold  a  name." "  I  ask  pardon,  my  darling,"  returned  I ; 

"  but  I  was  going  to  observe,  that  wisdom  makes  but  a  slow 
defence  against  trouble,  though  at  last  a  sure  one."  The 
landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we  did  not  choose  a  more 
genteel  apartment,  to  which  assenting,  we  were  shown  a  room 
where  we  could  converse  more  freely.  After  we  had  talked 
ourselves  into  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  I  could  not  avoid 
desiring  some  account  of  the  gradations  that  led  to  her  present 
wretched  situation.  "  That  villain.  Sir,"  said  she,  "  from 
the  first  day  of  our  meeting  made  me  honourable  though 
private  proposals." 

"  Villain,  indeed,"  cried  I ;  "  and  yet  it  in  some  measure 
surprises  me,  how  a  person  of  Mr.  Burchell*8  good  sense  and 
seeming  honour  could  be  guilty  of  such  deliberate  baseness, 
and  thus  step  into  a  family  to  undo  it." 

"  My  dear  papa,"  returned  my  daughter,  "  you  labour  under 
a  strange  mistake,  Mr.  Burchell  never  attempted  to  deceive 
me :  instead  of  that  he  took  every  opportunity  of  privately 
admonishing  me  against  the  artifices  of  Mr.  Thomhill,  who  I 

now  find  was  even  worse  than  he  represented  him." "  Mr. 

Thomhill,"  interrupted  I,  "  can  it  be  ?" "  Yes,  Sir,"  returned 

she,  "  it  was  Mr.  Thomhill  who  seduced  me,  who  employed 
the  two  ladies  as  he  called  them,  but  who  in  fact  were  aban- 
doned women  of  the  town  without  breeding  or  pity,  to  decoy 
us  up  to  London.  Their  artifices,  you  may  remember,  would 
have  certainly  succeeded,  but  for  Mr.  Burchell's  letter,  who 
directed  those  reproaches  at  them,  which  we  all  applied 
to    ourselves.      How    he   came   to    have    so  much  influence 
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as  to  defeat  their  intentions  still  remains  a  secret  to  me; 
but  I  am  convinced  he  was  ever  our  warmest  sincerest 
friend." 

"  You  amaze  me,  my  dear,"  cried  I ;  "  but  now  I  find  my 
first  suspicions  of  Mr.  Thomhill's  baseness  were  too  well 
grounded:  but  he  can  triumph  in  security;  for  he  is  rich, 
and  we  are  poor.  But  tell  me,  my  child,  sure  it  was  no 
small  temptation  that  could  thus  obliterate  all  the  impres- 
sions of  such  an  education,  and  so  virtuous  a  disposition  as 
thine?" 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  he  owes  all  his  triumph  to 
the  desire  I  had  of  making  him,  and  not  myself  happy.  I 
knew  that  the  ceremony  of  our  marriage,  which  was  privately 
performed  by  a  Popish  priest,  was  no  way  binding,  and  that  I 

had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  honour." "What,"  interrupted 

I,  "  and  were  you  indeed  married  by  a  priest,  and  in  orders  ?  " 

^"Indeed,  Sir,  we  were,"  replied  she,  "though  we  were 

both  sworn  to  conceal  his  name." "  Why  then,  my  child, 

come  to  my  arms  again,  and  now  you  are  a  thousand  times 
more  welcome  than  before;  for  you  are  now  his  wife  to  all 
intents  and  purposes ;  nor  can  all  the  laws  of  man,  though 
written  upon  tables  of  adamant,  lessen  the  force  of  that  sacred 
connection." 

"Alas!  papa,"  replied  she,  "you  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  his  villainies ;  he  has  been  married  already  by  the  same 
priest  to  six  or  eight  wives  more,  whom,  like  me,  he  has 
deceived  and  abandoned." 

"  Has  he  so  ?"  cried  I,  "  then  we  must  hang  the  priest,  and  you 

shaU  inform  against  him  to-morrow," "  But,  Sir,"  returned 

she, "will  that  be  right,  when  I  am  sworn  to  secresy?" "My 

dear,"  I  replied,  "  if  you  have  made  such  a  promise,  I  cannot, 
nor  will  I  tempt  you  to  break  it.  Even  though  it  may  benefit 
the  public,  you  must  not  inform  against  him.  In  all  human 
institutions  a  smaller  evil  is  allowed  to  procure  a  greater  good ; 
as  in  politics,  a  province  may  be  given  away  to  secure  a  king- 
dom ;  in  medicine,  a  limb  may  be  lopped  off  to  preserve  the 
body.  But  in  religion,  the  law  is  written  and  inflexible,  never 
to  do  eviL     And  this  law,  my  child,  is  right ;  for  otherwise,  if 
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we  commit  a  smaller  evil  to  procure  a  greater  good,  certain 
guilt  would  be  thus  incurred,  in  expectation  of  contingent 
advantage.  And  though  the  advantage  should  certainly  follow, 
yet  the  interval  between  commission  and  advantage,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  guilty,  may  be  that  in  which  we  are  called  away 
to  answer  for  the  things  we  have  done,  and  the  volume  of 
human  actions  is  closed  for  ever.  But  I  interrupt  you,  my 
dear,  go  on." 

"The  very  next  morning,'*  continued  she,  ''I  found  what 
little  expectations  I  was  to  have  from  his  sincerity.  That  very 
morning  he  introduced  me  to  two  unhappy  women  more, 
whom,  like  me,  he  had  deceived,  but  who  lived  in  con- 
tented prostitution.  I  loved  him  too  tenderly  to  bear 
such  rivals  in  his  affections,  and  strove  to  forget  my 
infamy  in  a  tumult  of  pleasures.  With  this  view,  I 
danced,  dressed,  and  talked;  but  still  was  unhappy.  The 
gentlemen  who  visited  there  told  me  every  moment  of  the 
power  of  my  charms,  and  this  only  contributed  to  increase  my 
melancholy,  as  I  had  thrown  all  their  power  quite  away.  Thus 
each  day  I  grew  more  pensive,  and  he  more  insolent,  till  at 
last  the  monster  had  the  assurance  to  offer  me  to  a  young 
baronet  of  his  acquaintance.  Need  I  describe.  Sir,  how  his 
ingratitude  stung  me?  My  answer  to  this  proposal  was 
almost  madness.  I  desired  to  part.  As  I  was  going  he  offered 
me  a  purse,  but  I  flung  it  at  him  with  indignation,  and  burst 
from  him  in  a  rage,  that  for  awhile  kept  me  insensible  of  the 
miseries  of  my  situation.  But  I  soon  looked  round  me,  and 
saw  myself  a  vile,  abject,  guilty  thing,  without  one  friend  in 
the  world  to  apply  to. 

"  Just  in  that  interval  a  stage  coach  happening  to  pass  by,  I 
took  a  place,  it  being  my  only  aim  to  be  driven  at  a  distance 
from  a  wretch  I  despised  and  detested.  I  was  set  down  here, 
where,  since  my  arrival,  my  own  anxiety  and  this  woman's 
unkindness  have  been  my  only  companions.  The  hours  of 
pleasure  that  I  have  passed  with  my  mamma  and  sister,  now 
grow  painfal  to  me.  Their  sorrows  are  much}  but  mine  is 
greater  than  theirs;  for  mine  are  mixed  with  guilt  and 
infamy." 
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"  Have  patience,  my  child,"  cried  I,  "  and  I  hope  things  will 
yet  be  better.  Take  some  repose  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I'll 
carry  yon  home  to  your  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
firom  whom  you  will  receive  a  kind  reception.  Poor  woman, 
this  has  gone  to  her  heart:  but  she  loves  you  still,  Olivia, 
and  wiU  forget  it." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


OFFEKCE8   ABE   EASILY   FABDOKED   WHERE   TUEBE   IS   LOYE    AT 
BOTTOM. 

The  next  morning  I  took  my  daughter  behind  me,  and  set 
out  on  my  return  home.  As  we  travelled  along,  I  strove  by 
every  persuasion  to  calm  her  sorrows  and  fears,  and  to  ai'm  her 
with  resolution  to  bear  the  presence  of  her  offended  mother. 
I  took  every  opportunity,  from  the  prospect  of  a  fine  country, 
through  which  we  passed,  to  observe  how  much  kinder  Heaven 
was  to  us,  than  we  to  each  other,  and  that  the  misfortimes  of 
nature's  making  were  very  few,  I  assiured  her,  that  she  should 
never  perceive  any  change  in  my  affections,  and  that  during 
my  life,  which  yet  might  be  long,  she  might  depend  upon  a 
guardian  and  an  instructor.  I  armed  her  against  the  censures 
of  the  world,  showed  her  that  books  were  sweet  unre- 
proaching  companions  to  the  miserable,  and  that  if  they  could 
not  bring  us  to  enjoy  life,  they  would  at  least  teach  us  to 
endure  it 

The  hired  horse  that  we  rode  was  to  be  put  up  that  night  at 
an  inn  by  the  way,  within  about  five  miles  from  my  house,  and 
as  I  was  willing  to  prepare  my  family  for  my  daughter's  recep- 
tion, I  determined  to  leave  her  that  night  at  the  inn,  and  to 
return  for  her,  accompanied  by  my  daughter  Sophia,  early  the 
next  morning.  It  was  night  before  we  reached  our  appointed 
stage :  however,  after  seeing  her  provided  with  a  decent  apart- 
ment, and  having  ordered  the  hostess  to  prepare  proper 
refreshments,  I  kissed  her,  and  proceeded  towards  home.    And 
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now  my  heart  caught  new  sensations  of  pleasure  the  nearer  I 
approached  that  peaceful  mansion.  As  a  bird  that  had  been 
frighted  from  its  nest,  my  affections  outwent  my  haste,  and 
hovered  round  my  little  fireside  with  all  the  rapture  of  expec- 
tation. I  called  up  the  many  fond  things  I  had  to  say,  and 
anticipated  the  welcome  I  was  to  receiye.  I  already  felt  my 
wife's  tender  embrace,  and  smiled  at  the  joy  of  my  little  ones. 
As  I  walked  but  slowly,  the  night  waned  apace.  The  labour- 
ers of  the  day  were  all  retired  to  rest ;  the  lights  were  out  in 
every  cottage ;  no  sounds  were  heard  but  of  the  shrilling  cock, 
and  the  deep-mouthed  watch-dog  at  hollow  distance.  I 
approached  my  abode  of  pleasure,  and  before  I  was  within 
a  furlong  of  the  place,  our  honest  mastiff  came  running  to 
welcome  me. 

It  was  now  near  midnight  that  I  came  to  knock  at  my  door : 
all  was  still  and  silent:  my  heart  dilated  with  unutterable 
happiness,  when,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw  the  house  bursting 
out  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  every  aperture  red  with  conflagration ! 
I  gave  a  loud  convulsive  outcry,  and  fell  upon  the  pavement 
insensible.  This  alarmed  my  son,  who  had  tiU  this  been 
asleep,  and  he  perceiving  the  flames  instantly  waked  my  wife 
and  daughter,  and  all  running  out  naked  and  wild  with  appre- 
hension, recalled  me  to  life  with  their  anguish.  But  it  was 
only  to  objects  of  new  terror ;  for  the  flames  had  by  this  time 
caught  the  roof  of  our  dwelling,  part  after  part  continuing  to 
fall  in,  while  the  family  stood  with  silent  agony  looking  on  as 
if  they  enjoyed  the  blaze.  I  gazed  upon  them  and  upon  it  by 
turns,  and  then  looked  round  me  for  my  two  little  ones ;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  seen.     O  misery!     "Where,"  cried  I, 

"  where  are  my  little  ones  ?  " "  They  are  burnt  to  death  in 

the  flames,"  says  my  wife  calmly,  "  and  I  will  die  with  them." 
That  moment  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  babes  within,  who  were 
just  awaked  by  the  fire,  and  nothing  could  have  stopped  me. 
"  Where,  where  are  my  children,"  cried  I,  rushing  through  the 
flames,  and  bursting  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  they 

were  confined ;  "  Where  are  my  little  ones  ?" "  Here,  dear 

papa,  here  we  are,"  cried  they  together,  while  the  flames  were 
]ust  catching  the  bed  where  they  lay.     I  caught  them  both  in 
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my  arms,  and  snatching  them  through  the  fire  as  fast  as 
possible,  while  just  as  I  was  got  out,  the  roof  sunk  in.  '*  Now," 
cried  I,  holding  up  my  children, ''  now  let  the  flames  bum  on, 
and  all  my  possessions  perish.  Here  they  are,  I  have  saved 
my  treasure.  Here,  my  dearest,  here  are  our  treasures,  and 
we  shall  yet  be  happy."  We  kissed  our  little  darlings  a 
thousand  times,  they  clasped  us  round  the  neck,  and  seemed 
to  share  our  transports,  while  their  mother  laughed  and  wept 
by  turns. 

I  now  stood  a  calm  spectator  of  the  flames,  and  after  some 
time  began  to  perceive  that  my  arm  to  the  shoulder  was 
scorched  in  a  terrible  manner.  It  was  therefore  out  of  my 
power  to  give  my  son  any  assistance,  either  in  attempting  to 
save  our  goods,  or  preventing  the  flames  spreading  to  our  com. 
By  this  time  the  neighbours  were  alarmed,  and  came  running 
to  our  assistance  ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  stand,  like  us, 
spectators  of  the  calamity.  My  goods,  among  which  were  the 
notes  I  had  reserved  for  my  daughters'  fortunes,  were  entirely 
consumed,  except  a  box  with  some  papers  that  stood  in  the 
kitchen,  and  two  or  three  things  more  of  little  consequence, 
which  my  son  brought  away  in  the  beginning.  The  neighbours 
contributed,  however,  what  they  could  to  lighten  our  distress. 
They  brought  us  clothes,  and  furnished  one  of  our  out-houses 
with  kitchen  utensils;  so  that  by  daylight  we  had  another, 
though  a  wretched  dwelling,  to  retire  to.  My  honest  next 
neighbour  and  his  children  were  not  the  least  assiduous  in 
providing  us  with  everything  necessary,  and  offering  whatever 
consolation  untutored  benevolence  could  suggest. 

When  the  fears  of  my  family  had  subsided,  curiosity  to  know 
the  cause  of  my  long  stay  began  to  take  place ;  having  therefore 
informed  them  of  every  particular,  I  proceeded  to  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  our  lost  one,  and  though  we  had  nothing 
but  wretchedness  now  to  impart,  I  was  willing  to  procure  her 
a  welcome  to  what  we  had.  This  task  would  have  been  more 
difficult  but  for  our  recent  calamity,  which  had  humbled  my 
wife's  pride  and  blunted  it  by  more  poignant  afflictions.  Being 
unable  to  go  for  my  poor  child  myself,  as  my  arm  grew  very 
painful,  I  sent    my  son  and  daughter,  who  soon   returned, 
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supporting  the  wretched  delinquent,  who  had  not  the  courage 
to  look  up  at  her  mother,  whom  no  instructions  of  mine  could 
persuade  to  a  perfect  reconciliation ;  for  women  have  a  much 
stronger  sense  of  female  error  than  men.  "Ah,  madam," 
cried  her  mother,  "  this  is  but  a  poor  place  you  are  come  to 
after  so  much  finery.  My  daughter  Sophy  and  I  can  afford  but 
little  entertainment  to  persons  who  have  kept  company  only 
with  people  of  distinction.  Yes,  Miss  Livy,  your  poor  &ther 
and  I  have  suffered  very  much  of  late ;  but  I  hope  heaven  will 

forgive  you." ^During  this    reception  the  unhappy  victim 

stood  pale  and  trembling,  unable  to  weep  or  to  reply ;  but  I 
could  not  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  her  distress,  wherefore 
assuming  a  degree  of  severity  in  my  voice  and  manner,  which 
was  ever  followed  with  instant  submission, ''  I  entreat,  woman, 
that  my  words  may  be  now  marked  once  for  all :  I  have  here 
brought  you  back  a  poor  deluded  wanderer ;  her  return  to  duty 
demands  the  revival  of  our  tenderness.  The  real  hardships  of 
life  are  now  coming  t&st  upon  us,  let  us  not  therefore  increase 
them  by  dissension  among  each  other.  If  we  live  harmoniously 
together  we  may  yet  be  contented,  as  there  are  enough  of  us 
to  shut  out  the  censuring  world  and  keep  each  other  in  coun- 
tenance. The  kindness  of  heaven  is  promised  to  the  penitent^ 
and  let  ours  be  directed  by  the  example.  Heaven,  we  are 
assured,  is  much  more  pleased  to  view  a  repentant  sinner  than 
ninety-nine  persons  who  have  supported  a  course  of  undeviating 
rectitude.  And  this  is  right ;  for  that  single  effort  by  which 
we  stop  short  in  the  down-hill  path  to  perdition,  is  itself  a 
greater  exertion  of  virtue  than  an  hundred  acts  of  justice." 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

♦ 

VOK8   BUT  THE   eVILTT   CAN  BE   LOKG  AKD   COMPLETELY 
inSEBABLE. 

Some  assiduity  was  now  required  to  make  our  present  abode 
as  convenient  as  possible,  and  we  were  soon  again  qualified  to 
enjoy  our  former  serenity.  Being  disabled  myself  from 
assisting  my  son  in  our  usual  occupations,  I  read  to  my  family 
from  the  few  books  that  were  saved,  and  particularly  from 
such  as,  by  amusing  the  imagination,  contributed  to  ease  the 
heart  Our  good  neighbours  too  came  every  day  with  the 
kindest  condolence,  and  fixed  a  time  in  which  they  were  all 
to  assist  at  repairing  my  former  dwelling.  Honest  farmer 
Williams  was  not  last  among  these  visitors;  but  heartily 
offered  his  friendship.  He  would  even  have  renewed  his 
addresses  to  my  daughter ;  but  she  rejected  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  totally  represt  his  friture  solicitations.  Her  grief 
seemed  formed  for  continuing,  and  she  was  the  only  person  of 
our  little  society  that  a  week  did  not  restore  to  cheerfulness. 
She  now  lost  that  unblushing  innocence  which  once  taught  her 
to  respect  herself,  and  to  seek  pleasure  by  pleasing.  Anxiety 
now  had  taken  strong  possession  of  her  mind,  her  beauty  began 
to  be  impaired  with  her  constitution,  and  neglect  still  more 
contributed  to  .diminish  it.  Every  tender  epithet  bestowed  on 
her  sister  brought  a  pang  to  her  heart  and  a  tear  to  her  eye ; 
and  as  one  vice,  though  cured,  ever  plants  others  where  it  has 
been,  so  her  former  guilt,  though  driven  out  by  repentance,  left 
jealousy  and  envy  behind.  I  strove  a  thousand  ways  to  lessen 
her  care,  and  even  forgot  my  own  pain  in  a  concern  for  hers, 
collecting  such  amusing  passages  of  history  as  a  strong 
memory  and  some  reading  could  suggest.  "Our  happiness, 
my  dear,"  I  would  say,  "  is  in  the  power  of  one  who  can  bring 
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it  about  a  thousand  unforeseen  ways  that  mock  our  foresight. 
If  example  be  necessary  to  prove  this,  I'll  give  you  a  story,  my 
child,  told  us  by  a  grave,  though  sometimes  a  romancing, 
historian. 

"  Matilda  was  married  very  young  to  a  Neapolitan  nobleman 
of  the  first  quality,  and  found  herself  a  widow  and  a  mother  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  As  she  stood  one  day  caressing  her  infant 
son  in  the  open  window  of  an  apartment,  which  hung  over  the 
river  Voltuma,  the  child  with  a  sudden  spring  leaped  firom  her 
arms  into  the  flood  below,  and  disappeared  in  a  moment.  The 
mother,  struck  with  instant  surprise,  and  making  an  effort  to 
save  him,  plunged  in  after ;  but  far  from  being  able  to  assist 
the  infant,  she  herself  with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  the 
opposite  shore,  just  when  some  French  soldiers  were  plun- 
dering the  country  on  that  side,  who  immediately  made  her 
their  prisoner. 

*'  As  the  war  was  then  carried  on  between  the  French  and 
Italians  with  the  utmost  inhumanity,  they  were  going  at  once 
to  perpetrate  those  two  extremes  suggested  by  appetite  and 
cruelty.  This  base  resolution  however  was  opposed  by  a 
young  officer,  who,  though  their  retreat  required  the  utmost 
expedition,  placed  her  behind  him,  and  brought  her  in  safety 
to  his  native  city.  Her  beauty  at  first  caught  his  eye,  her 
merit  soon  after  his  heart.  They  were  married :  he  rose  to 
the  highest  posts ;  they  lived  long  together  and  were  happy. 
But  the  felicity  of  a  soldier  can  never  be  called  permanent : 
after  an  interval  of  several  years,  the  troops  which  he  com- 
manded having  met  with  a  repulse,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  city  where  he  had  lived  with  his  wife.  Here 
they  suffered  a  siege,  and  the  city  at  length  was  taken.  Few 
histories  can  produce  more  various  instances  of  cruelty,  than 
those  which  the  French  and  Italians  at  that  time  exercised 
upon  each  other.  It  was  resolved  by  the  victors  upon  this 
occasion,  to  put  all  the  French  prisoners  to  death;  but 
particularly  the  husband  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda,  as  he 
was  principally  instrumental  in  protracting  the  siege.  Their 
determinations  were  in  general  executed  almost  as  soon  as 
resolved  upon.      The  captive  soldier  was  led  forth,  and  the 
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executioner  with  his  sword  stood  ready,  while  the  spectators 
in  gloomy  silence  awaited  the  fatal  blow,  which  was  only 
suspended  till  the  general,  who  presided  as  judge,  should  give 
the  signal.  It  was  in  this  interval  of  anguish  and  expectation, 
that  Matilda  came  to  take  her  last  farewell  of  her  husband  and 
deliverer,  deploring  her  wretched  situation,  and  the  cruelty  of 
fate,  that  had  saved  her  from  perishing  by  a  premature  death 
in  the  river  Yoltuma,  to  be  the  spectator  of  still  greater 
calamities.  The  general,  who  was  a  young  man,  was  struck 
with  surprise  at  her  beauty,  and  pity  at  her  distress ;  but  with 
still  stronger  emotions  when  he  heard  her  mention  her  former 
dangers.  He  was  her  son,  the  iilfant  f6r  whom  she  had 
encountered  so  much  danger.  He  acknowledged  her  at  once 
as  his  mother,  and  fell  at  her  feet.  The  rest  may  be  easily 
supposed :  the  captive  was  set  free,  and  all  the  happiness  that 
love,  friendship,  and  duty  could  confer  on  each,  were  united." 

In  this  manner  I  would  attemj^t  to  amuse  my  daughter; 
but  she  listened  with  divided  attention:  for  her  own  mis- 
fortunes engrossed  all  the  pity  she  once  had  for  those  of 
another,  and  nothing  gave  her  ease.  In  company  she  dreaded 
contempt ;  and  in  solitude  she  only  found  anxiety.  Such  was 
the  colour  of  her  wretchedness,  when  we  received  certain 
information,  that  Mr.  Thomhill  was  going  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Wilmot;  for  whom  I  always  suspected  he  had  a  real 
passion,  though  he  took  every  opportunity  before  me  to  express 
his  contempt'  both  of  her  person  and  fortune.  This  news  only 
served  to  increase  poor  Olivia's  afiliction;  such  a  flagrant 
breach  of  fidelity  was  more  than  her  courage  could  support. 
I  was  resolved,  however,  to  get  more  certain  information,  and 
to  defeat  if  possible  the  completion  of  his  designs,  by  sending 
my  son  to  old  Mr.  Wilmot's  with  instructions  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  to  deliver  Miss  Wilmot  a  letter, 
intimating  Mr.  Thomhill's  conduct  in  my  family.  My  son 
went,  in  pursuance  of  my  directions,  and  in  three  days  returned, 
assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  the  account ;  but  that  he  had  found 
it  impossible  to  deliver  the  letter,  which  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  leave,  as  Mr.  Thornhill  and  Miss  Wilmot  were 
visiting  round  the  country.     They  were  to  be  married,  he  said. 
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in  a  few  days,  having  appeared  together  at  church  the  Sunday 
before  he  was  there,  in  great  splendour,  the  bride  attended  by 
six  young  ladies,  and  he  by  as  many  gentlemen.  Their 
approaching  nuptials  filled  the  whole  country  with  rejoicing, 
and  they  usually  rode  out  together  in  the  grandest  equipage 
that  had  been  seen  in  the  country  for  many  years.  All  the 
friends  of  both  families,  he  said,  were  there,  particularly  the 
'Squire's  uncle,  Sir  William  Thomhill,  who  bore  so  good  a 
character.  He  added,  that  nothing  but  mirth  and  feasting  were 
going  forward ;  that  all  the  country  praised  the  young  bride*s 
beauty,  and  the  bridegroom's  fine  person,  and  that  thej  were 
immensely  fond  of  each  other ;  concluding,  that  he  could  not 
help  thinking  Mr.  Thomhill  one  of  the  most  happy  men  in 
the  world. 

''  Why  let  him  if  he  can,"  returned  I :  '*  but,  my  son,  observe 
this  bed  of  straw  and  unsheltering  roof;  those  mouldering 
walls  and  humid  floor ;  my  wretched  body  thus  disabled  by 
fire,  and  my  children  weeping  round  me  for  bread ;  you  have 
come  home,  my  child,  to  all  this,  yet  here,  even  here,  you  see 
a  man  that  would  not  for  a  thousand  worlds  exchange  situations. 
O,  my  children,  if  you  could  but  learn  to  commune  with  yoor 
own  hearts,  and  know  what  noble  company  you  can  make 
them,  you  would  little  regard  the  elegance  and  splendour  of 
the  worthless.  Almost  all  men  have  been  taught  to  call  life 
a  passage,  and  themselves  the  travellers.  The  similitude  still 
may  be  improved  when  we  observe  that  the  good  are  joyfdl 
and  serene,  like  travellers  that  are  going  towards  home ;  the 
wicked  but  by  intervals  happy,  like  travellers  that  are  goiag 
into  exile." 

My  compassion  for  my  poor  daughter,  overpowered  by  this 
new  disaster,  interrupted  what  I  had  farther  to  observe.  I  bade 
her  mother  support  her,  and  after  a  short  time  she  recovered. 
She  appeared  from  that  time  more  calm,  and  I  imagined  had 
gained  a  new  degree  of  resolution :  but  appearances  deceived 
me;  for  her  tranquillity  was  the  languor  of  overwrought 
resentment.  A  supply  of  provisions,  charitably  sent  us  by  my 
kind  parishioners,  seemed  to  diffuse  new  cheerfrdness  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  family,  nor  was  I  displeased  at  seeing  them 
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once  more  sprightly  and  at  ease.  It  would  have  been  unjnat 
to  damp  their  satisfactions,  merely  to  condole  with  resolute 
melancholy,  or  to  burthen  them  with  a  sadness  they  did  not 
feeL  Thus  once  more  the  tale  went  round,  and  the  song  was 
demanded,  and  cheerfulness  condescended  to  hover  round  our 
little  habitation. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

—^ — 

FBX8H   GALAMITIS8. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with  peculiar  warmth  for 
the  season;  so  that  we  agreed  to  breakfast  together  on  the 
honeysuckle  bank :  where,  while  we  sate,  my  youngest 
daughter,  at  my  request,  joined  her  voice  to  the  concert  on 
the  trees  about  us.  It  was  in  this  place  my  poor  Olivia  first 
met  her  seducer,  and  every  object  served  to  recall  her  sadness. 
But  that  melancholy  which  is  excited  by  objects  of  pleasure, 
or  inspired  by  sounds  of  harmony,  soothes  the  heart  instead  of 
corroding  it.  Her  mother,  too,  upon  this  occasion,  felt  a 
pleasing  distress,  and  wept,  and  loved  her  daughter  as  before. 
"  Do,  my  pretty  Olivia,"  cried  she,  "  let  us  have  that  little 
melancholy  air  your  papa  was  so  fond  of,  your  sister  Sophy 
has  already  obliged  us.  Do  child,  it  will  please  your  old 
father.*'  She  complied  in  a  manner  so  exquisitely  pathetic  as 
moved  me. 

When  lovely  Woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die. 

As  she  was  concluding  the  last  stanza,  to  wliich  an  interrup- 
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tiou  in  her  voice  from  sorrow  gave  peculiar  softness,  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Thomhill's  equipage  at  a  distance  ahmned 
as  all,  but  particularly  increased  the  uneasiness  of  my  eldest 
daughter,  who,  desirous  of  shunning  her  betrayer,  returned  to 
the  house  with  her  sister.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  ali^ted 
from  his  chariot,  and  making  up  to  the  place  where  I  was  still 
sitting,  inquired  after  my  health  with  his  usual  air  of  iami- 
liarity.  "  Sir,"  replied  I,  "  your  present  assurance  only  serves 
to  aggravate  the  baseness  of  your  character ;  and  there  was  a 
time  when  I  would  have  chastised  your  insolence,  for  presuming 
thus  to  appear  before  me.  But  now  you  are  safe ;  for  age  has 
cooled  my  passions,  and  my  calling  restrains  them." 

"  I  vow,  my  dear  Sir,"  returned  he,  '*  I  am  amazed  at  all 
this ;  nor  can  I  understand  what  it  means !  I  hope  you  don't 
think  your  daughter's  late  excursion  with  me  had  anything 
criminal  in  it." 

"  Go,"  cried  I,  "  thou  art  a  wretch,  a  poor  pitiful  wretch, 
and  every  way  a  liar ;  but  your  meanness  secures  you  from  my 
anger.  Yet,  Sir,  I  am  descended  from  a  feunily  that  would  not 
have  borne  this  !  And  so  thou  vile  thing,  to  gratify  a  momen- 
tary passion,  thou  hast  made  one  poor  creature  wretched  for 
life,  and  polluted  a  family  that  had  nothing  but  honour  for 
their  portion." 

"  If  she  or  you,"  returned  he,  "  are  resolved  to  be  miserable, 
I  cannot  help  it.  But  you  may  still  be  happy ;  and  whatever 
opinion  you  may  have  formed  of  me,  you  shall  ever  find  me 
ready  to  contribute  to  it.  We  can  marry  her  to  another  in  a 
short  time,  and  what  is  more,  she  may  keep  her  lover  beside ; 
for  I  protest  I  shall  ever  continue  to  have  a  true  regard 
for  her." 

I  found  all  my  passions  alarmed  at  this  new  degrading 
proposal ;  for  though  the  mind  may  often  be  calm  under  great 
injuries,  little  villainy  can  at  any  time  get  within  the  soul,  and 
sting  it  into  rage. — "  Avoid  my  sight,  thou  reptile,"  cried  I, 
"  nor  continue  to  insult  me  with  thy  presence.  Were  my  brave 
son  at  home,  he  would  not  suffer  this;  but  I  am  old  and 
disabled,  and  every  way  undone." 

**  I  find,"  cried  he,  "  you  are  bent  upon  obliging  me  to  talk 
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in  a  harsher  manner  than  I  intended.  But  as  I  have  shown  yon 
what  may  be  hoped  from  my  friendship,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  represent  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  my  resentment. 
My  attorney,  to  whom  your  late  bond  has  been  transferred, 
threatens  hard,  nor  do  I  know  how  to  prevent  the  course  of 
justice,  except  by  paying  the  money  myself,  which,  as  I  have 
been  at  some  expenses  lately,  previous  to  my  intended  marriage, 
is  not  so  easy  to  be  done.  And  then  my  steward  talks  of 
"driving"*  for  the  rent:  it  is  certain  he  knows  his  duty;  for 
I  never  trouble  myself  with  affairs  of  that  nature.  Yet  still  I 
could  wish  to  serve  you,  and  even  to  have  you  and  your  daugh- 
ter present  at  my  marriage,  which  is  shortly  to  be  solemnised 
with  Miss  Wilmot;  it  is  even  the  request  of  my  charming 
Arabella  herself,  whom  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse." 

"  Mr.  Thomhill,"  replied  I,  "  hear  me  once  for  all :  as  to 
your  marriage  with  any  but  my  daughter,  that  I  never  will 
consent  to ;  and  though  your  friendship  could  raise  me  to  a 
throne,  or  your  resentment  sink  me  to  the  grave,  yet  would  I 
despise  both.  Thou  hast  once  wofriUy,  irreparably  deceived 
me.  I  reposed  my  heart  upon  thine  honour,  and  have 
found  its  baseness.  Never  more,  therefore,  expect  friend- 
ship from  me.  Go,  and  possess  what  fortune  has  given  thee, 
beauty,  riches,  health,  and  pleasure.  Go,  and  leave  me  to 
want,  iofamy,  disease,  and  sorrow.  Yet  humbled  as  I  am, 
shall  my  heart  still  vindicate  its  dignity,  and  though  thou  hast 
my  forgiveness  thou  shalt  ever  have  my  contempt." 

"  If  so,"  returned  he,  "  depend  upon  it  you  shall  feel  the 
effects  of  this  insolence,  and  we  shall  shortly  see  which  is 
the  fittest  object  of  scorn,  you  or  me." — Upon  which  he 
departed  abruptly. 

My  wife  and  son,  who  were  present  at  this  interview,  seemed 
terrified  with  the  apprehension.  My  daughters  also,  finding 
that  he  was  gone,  came  out  to  be  informed  of  the  result  of  our 
conference,  which  when  known  alarmed  them  not  less  than  the 
rest.     But  as  to  myself,  I  disregarded  the  utmost  stretch  of  his 


1  An  Irish  term,  descriptiTe  of  the  mode  which  a  landlord  in  Ireland  takes  to  enforce 
{Mgrmeni  from  a  tenants 
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maleYolence :  he  had  already  stnick  the  blow,  and  now  I  stood 
prepared  to  repel  eyery  new  effort  like  one  of  those  instra- 
ments  used  in  the  art  of  war,  which  however  thrown  still 
presents  a  point  to  receive  the  enemy. 

We  soon,  however,  foond  that  he  had  not  threatened  in 
vain ;  for  the  veiy  next  morning  his  steward  came  to  demand 
my  annual  rent,  which,  by  the  train  of  accidents  already 
related,  I  was  unable  to  pay.  The  consequence  of  my  incapacity 
was  his  driving  my  cattle  that  evening,  and  their  being  appraised 
and  sold  the  next  day  for  less  than  hsdf  their  value.  My  wife  and 
children  now  therefore  intreated  me  to  comply  upon  any  terms, 
rather  than  incur  certain  destruction.  They  even  begged  of 
me  to  admit  his  visits  once  more,  and  used  all  their  little 
eloquence  to  paint  the  calamities  I  was  going  to  endure.  The 
terrors  of  a  prison  in  so  rigorous  a  season  as  the  present,  with 
the  danger  that  threatened  my  health  firom  the  late  accident 
that  happened  by  the  fire.    But  I  continued  inflexible. 

"  Why,  my  treasures,"  cried  I,  "  why  will  you  thus  attempt  to 
persuade  me  to  the  thing  that  is  not  right !  My  duty  has  taught 
me  to  forgive  him ;  but  my  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to 
approve.  Would  you  have  me  applaud  to  the  world  what  my  heart 
must  internally  condemn  ?  Would  you  have  me  tamely  sit  down 
and  flatter  our  infamous  betrayer ;  and  to  avoid  a  prison  con- 
tinually suffer  the  more  galling  bonds  of  mental  confinement  ? 
No,  never.  If  we  are  to  be  taken  from  this  abode,  only  let  us 
hold  to  the  right,  and  wherever  we  are  thrown  we  can  still 
retire  to  a  charming  apartment,  when  we  can  look  round  our 
own  hearts  with  intrepidity  and  with  pleasure  ! " 

In  this  manner  we  spent  that  evening.  Early  the  next 
morning,  as  the  snow  had  fallen  in  great  abundance  in  the 
night,  my  son  was  employed  in  clearing  it  away,  and  opening  a 
passage  before  the  door.  He  had  not  been  thus  engaged  long 
when  he  came  running  in,  with  looks  all  pale,  to  tell  us,  that 
two  strangers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  officers  of  justice,  were 
meJdng  towards  the  house. 

Just  as  he  spoke  they  came  in,  and  approaching  the  bed 
where  I  lay,  after  previously  informing  me  of  their  employ- 
ment   and    business,  made  me  their  prisoner,    bidding  me 
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prepare  to  go  with  them  to  the  cooniy  gaol,  which  was  eleven 
miles  off. 

'*  My  friends,"  said  I,  "  this  is  severe  weather  on  which  you 
have  come  to  take  me  to  a  prison ;  and  it  is  particularly  unfor- 
tonate  at  this  time,  as  one  of  my  arms  has  lately  been  burnt  in 
a  terrible  manner,  and  it  has  thrown  me  into  a  slight  fever,  and 
I  want  clothes  to  cover  me,  and  I  am  now  too  weak  and  old  to 
walk  far  in  such  deep  snow,  but  if  it  must  be  so  " 

I  then  tamed  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  directed  them  to 
get  together  what  few  things  were  left  as,  and  to  prepare 
immediately  for  leaving  this  place.  I  entreated  them  to  be 
expeditions,  and  desired  my  son  to  assist  his  eldest  sister,  who, 
from  a  consciousness  that  she  was  the  cause  of  all  our  calami- 
ties, was  fallen,  and  had  lost  anguish  in  insensibility.  I 
encouraged  my  wife  who,  pale  and  trembling,  clasped  our 
affrighted  little  ones  in  her  arms,  that  clung  to  her  bosom  in 
silence,  dreading  to  look  round  at  the  strangers.  In  the  mean 
time  my  youngest  daughter  prepared  for  our  departure,  and  as 
she  received  several  hints  to  use  dispatch,  in  about  an  hour  we 
were  ready  to  depart 
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VO   SITUATION,   HOWBVBB  WBETCUED   IT   8EKH8,   BUT   HAS   BOMS 
BOBT   OF   COMFO&T  ATTENDING   IT. 

W£  set  forward  from  this  peacefrd  neighbourhood  and  walked 
on  slowly.  My  eldest  daughter  being  enfeebled  by  a  slow 
fever,  which  had  begun  for  some  days  to  undermine  her 
constitution,  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  an  horse,  kindly  took 
her  behind  him;  for  even  these  men  cannot  entirely  divest 
themselves  of  humanity.  My  son  led  one  of  the  little  ones 
by  the  hand,  and  my  wife  the  other,  while  I  leaned  upon 
my  youngest  girl,  whose  tears  fell  not  for  her  own  but  my 
distresses. 

mm  2 
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We  were  now  got  from  my  late  dwelling  about  two  miles, 
when  we  saw  a  crowd  mnning  and  shooting  behind  us, 
consisting  of  about  fifty  of  my  poorest  parishioners.  These, 
with  dreadful  imprecations,  soon  seized  upon  the  two  officers 
of  justice,  and  swearing  they  would  never  see  their  minister  go 
to  a  gaol  while  they  had  a  drop  of  blood  to  shed  in  his  defence, 
were  going  to  use  them  with  great  severity.  The  consequence 
might  have  been  fatal,  had  I  not  immediately  interposed,  and 
with  some  difficulty  rescued  the  officers  firom  the  hands  of  the 
enraged  multitude.  My  children,  who  h>oked  upon  my  delivery 
now  as  certain,  appeared  transported  with  joy,  and  were  in- 
capable of  containing  their  raptures.  But  they  were  soon 
undeceived,  upon  hearing  me  address  the  poor  deluded  people, 
who  came,  as  they  imagined,  to  do  me  service. 

"  What !  my  friends,"  cried  I,  "  and  is  this  the  way  you 
love  me!  Is  this  the  manner  you  obey  the  instructions  I 
have  given  you  from  the  pulpit !  Thus  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  justice,  and  bring  down  ruin  on  yourselves  and  me !  Which 
is  your  ringleader  ?  Show  me  the  man  that  has  thus  seduced 
you.  As  sure  as  he  lives  he  shall  feel  my  resentment.  Alas ! 
my  dear  deluded  flock,  return  back  to  the  duty  you  owe  to 
God,  to  your  country,  and  to  me.  I  shall  yet  perhaps  one 
day  see  you  in  greater  felicity  here,  and  contribute  to  make 
your  lives  more  happy.  But  let  it  at  least  be  my  comfort 
when  I  pen  my  fold  for  immortality,  that  not  one  here  shall  be 
wanting." 

They  now  seemed  all  repentance,  and  melting  into  tears, 
came  one  afler  the  other  to  bid  me  farewell.  I  shook  each 
tenderly  by  the  hand,  and  leaving  them  my  blessing,  pro- 
ceeded forward  without  meeting  any  farther  interruption. 
Some  hours  before  night  we  reached  the  town,  or  rathei* 
village ;  for  it  consisted  but  of  a  few  mean  houses,  having  lost 
all  its  former  opulence,  and  retaining  no  marks  of  its  ancient 
superiority  but  the  gaoL 

Upon  entering  we  put  up  at  an  inn,  where  we  had  such 
refreshments  as  could  most  readily  be  procured,  and  I  supped 
with  my  family  with  my  usual  cheerfulness.  After  seeing 
them  properly  accommodated  for  that  night,  I  next  attended 
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the  sheri£f*8  officers  to  the  prison,  which  had  formerly  been 
built  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  consisted  of  one  large 
apartment  strongly  grated  and  paved  with  stone,  common  to 
both  felons  and  debtors  at  certain  hours  in  the  four-and-twenty. 
Besides  this,  every  prisoner  had  a  separate  cell,  where  he  was 
locked  in  for  the  night. 

I  expected  upon  my  entrance  to  find  nothing  but  lamenta- 
tions and  various  sounds  of  misery ;  but  it  was  very  different. 
The  prisoners  seemed  all  employed  in  one  common  design, 
that  of  forgetting  thought  in  merriment  or  clamour.  I  was 
apprised  of  the  usual  perquisite  required  upon  these  occasions, 
and  immediately  complied  with  the  demand,  though  the  little 
money  I  had  was  very  near  being  all  exhausted.  This  was 
immediately  sent  away  for  liquor,  and  the  whole  prison  soon 
was  filled  with  riot,  laughter,  and  profaneness. 

"  How,"  cried  I  to  myself,  "  shall  men  so  very  wicked  be 
cheerful,  and  shall  I  be  melancholy!  I  feel  only  the  same 
confinement  with  them,  and  I  think  I  have  more  reason  to 
be  happy." 

With  such  reflections  I  laboured  to  become  cheerful ;  but 
cheerfdlness  was  never  yet  produced  by  effort,  which  is  itself 
painful.  As  I  was  sitting  therefore  in  a  comer  of  the  gaol 
in  a  pensive  posture,  one  of  my  fellow  prisoners  came  up 
and  sitting  by  me,  entered  into  conversation.  It  was  my 
constant  rule  in  life  never  to  avoid  the  conversation  of  any 
man  who  seemed  to  desire  it :  for  if  good  I  might  profit 
by  his  instruction ;  if  bad  he  might  be  assisted  by  mine. 
I  found  this  to  be  a  knowing  man,  of  strong  unlettered 
sense ;  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  as  it  is  called, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  human  nature  on  the  wrong 
side.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  taken  care  to  provide  myself 
with  a  bed,  which  was  a  circumstance  I  had  never  once 
attended  to. 

"That's  unfortunate,"  cried  he,  "as  you  are  allowed  here 
nothing  but  straw,  and  your  apartment  is  very  large  and  cold. 
However  you  seem  to  be  something  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  I 
have  been  one  myself  in  my  time«  part  of  my  bed-clothes  are 
heartily  at  your  service." 
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I  thanked  him,  professing  my  surprise  at  finding  snch 
humanity  in  a  gaol  in  misfortunes;  adding,  to  let  him  see 
that  I  was  a  scholar,  **  That  the  sage  ancient  seemed  to 
understand  the  value  of  company  in  affliction,  when  he  Baid» 
T(m  ko9mon  aire,  ei  das  ton  eiairan;  and  in  fact,"  continued 
I,  "  what  is  the  world  if  it  a£fords  only  solitude  ?*' 

"  You  talk  of  the  world.  Sir,"  returned  my  fellow-prisoner ; 
"  the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  and  yet  the  cosmogony  or  creation 
of  the  world  has  puzzled  the  philosophers  of  every  age.  What 
a  medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broached  upon  the  creation 
of  the  world.  Sanconiathon,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocellus 
Lucanus  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain.  The  latter  has  these 
words,   Anarchon  ara  hat    ateliUaion  to  jpa%   which   implies  *' 

"  I  ask  pardon,  Sir,"  cried  I,  for  interrupting  so  much 

learning;  but  I  think  I  have  heard  all  this  before.  Have 
I  not  had  the  pleasure  of  once  seeing  you  at  Welbridge 
fair,  and  is  not  your  name  Ephraim  Jenkinson?"  At  this 
demand  he  only  sighed.  '*  I  suppose  you  must  recollect," 
resumed  I,  "  one  Doctor  Primrose,  from  whom  you  bought  a 
horse  ?  " 

He  now  at  once  recollected  me ;  for  the  gloominess  of  the 
place  and  the  approaching  night  had  prevented  his  distin- 
guishing my  features  before. "Yes,   Sir,"   returned  Mr. 

Jenkinson,  "  I  remember  you  perfectly  well ;  I  bought  a  horse, 
but  forgot  to  pay  for  him.  Your  neighbour  Flamborough 
is  the  only  prosecutor  I  am  any  way  afraid  of  at  the  next 
assizes:  for  he  intends  to  swear  positively  against  me  as  a 
coiner.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  Sir,  I  ever  deceived  you,  or 
indeed  any  man;  for  you  see,"  continued  he,  showing  his 
shackles,  "  what  my  tricks  have  brought  me  to." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  replied  I,  "  your  kindness  in  offering  me 
assistance  when  you  could  expect  no  return,  shall  be  repaid 
with  my  endeavours  to  soften  or  totally  suppress  Mr.  Flam- 
borough's  evidence,  and  I  will  send  my  son  to  him  for  that 
purpose  the  first  opportunity ;  nor  do  I  in  the  least  doubt  but 
he  will  comply  with  my  request,  and  as  to  my  own  evidence, 
you  need  be  under  no  uneasiness  about  that." 

"Well,  Sir,"  cried  he,  "all  the  return  I  can  make  shall 
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be  yours.  You  shall  have  more  than  half  my  bed-clothes 
to-night,  and  I'll  take  care  to  stand  your  friend  in  the  prison, 
where  I  think  I  have  some  influence." 

I  thanked  him,  and  could  not  avoid  being  surprised  at  the 
present  youthful  change  in  his  aspect ;  for  at  the  time  1  had 
seen  him  before  he  appeared  at  least  sixty. — "  Sir,"  answered 
he,  **  you  are  little  acquainted  with  the  world ;  I  had  at  that 
time  fiedse  hair,  and  have  learnt  the  art  of  counterfeiting  every 
age  from  seventeen  to  seventy.  Ah !  Sir,  had  I  but  bestowed 
half  the  pains  in  learning  a  trade  that  I  have  in  learning  to  be 
a  scoundrel,  I  might  have  been  a  rich  man  at  this  day.  But 
rogue  as  I  am,  still  I  may  be  your  friend,  and  that  perhaps 
when  you  least  expect  it." 

We  were  now  prevented  from  frirther  conversation  by  the 
arrival  of  the  gaoler's  servants,  who  came  to  call  over  the 
prisoners'  names,  and  lock  up  for  the  night.  A  fellow  also 
with  a  bundle  of  straw  for  my  bed  attended,  who  led  me  along 
a  dark  narrow  passage  into  a  room  paved  like  the  common 
prison,  and  in  one  comer  of  this  I  spread  my  bed,  and  the 
clothes  given  me  by  my  fellow  prisoner;  which  done,  my 
conductor,  who  was  civil  enough,  bade  me  a  good  night.  After 
my  usual  meditations,  and  having  praised  my  heavenly  corrector, 
I  laid  myself  down  and  slept  with  the  utmost  tnmquillity  till 
morning. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


A    BKFOBMATI09   IS  THB   GAOL.      TO   MAKE   LAWS   COMPLBTB  THEY 
BUOULJ)    REWARD   AS   WELL  AS   PUKI8H. 

The  next  morning  early  I  was  awakened  by  my  family, 
whom  I  found  in  tears  at  my  bed-side.  The  gloomy  strength 
of  everything  about  us,  it  seems,  had  daunted  them.  I  gently 
rebuked  their  sorrow,  assuring  them  I  had  never  slept  with 
greater  tranquillity,  and  next  inquired  after  my  eldest  daughter^ 
who  was  not  among  them.     They  informed  me  that  yesterday's 
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uneasmess  and  fatigue  had  increased  her  {every  and  it  was 
judged  proper  to  leave  her  behind.  My  next  care  was  to  send 
my  son  to  procure  a  room  or  two  to  lodge  the  family  in,  as 
near  the  prison  as  conveniently  could  be  found.  He  obeyed  ; 
but  could  only  find  one  apartment,  which  was  hired  at  a  small 
expense  for  his  mother  and  sisters,  the  gaoler  with  humanity 
consenting  to  let  him  and  his  two  little  brothers  lie  in  the 
prison  with  me.  A  bed  was  therefore  prepared  for  them  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  which  I  thought  answered  very  conveni- 
ently. I  was  willing  however  previously  to  know  whether  mj 
little  children  chose  to  lie  in  a  place  which  seemed  to  firight 
them  upon  entrance. 

"  WeU,"  cried  I,  "  my  good  boys,  how  do  you  like  your  bed  ? 
I  hope  you  are  not  afiraid  to  lie  in  this  room  dark  as  it 
appears." 

''  No,  papa,"  says  Dick,  ''  I  am  not  afraid  to  lie  anywhere 
where  you  are." 

"And  I,"  says  Bill,  who  was  yet  but  four  years  old, '^ove 
every  place  best  that  my  papa  is  in." 

After  this,  I  allotted  to  each  of  the  family  what  they  were  to 
do.  My  daughter  was  particularly  directed  to  watch  her 
declining  sister's  health ;  my  wife  was  to  attend  me ;  my  little 
boys  were  to  read  to  me :  "  And  as  for  you,  my  son,"  continued 
I,  '^  it  is  by  the  labour  of  your  hands  we  must  all  hope  to  be 
supported.  Your  wages  as  a  day-labourer  will  be  fully 
sufficient,  with  proper  frugality,  to  maintain  us  all,  and 
comfortably  too.  Thou  art  now  sixteen  years  old,  and  hast 
strength,  and  it  was  given  thee,  my  son,  for  very  useful 
purposes ;  for  it  must  save  from  famine  your  helpless  parents 
and  family.  Prepare  then  this  evening  to  look  out  for  work 
against  to-morrow,  and  bring  home  every  night  what  money 
you  earn,  for  our  support." 

Having  thus  instructed  him  and  settled  the  rest,  I  walked 
down  to  the  common  prison,  where  I  could  enjoy  more  air  and 
room.  But  I  was  not  long  there  when  the  execrations,  lewd- 
ness, and  brutality  that  invaded  me  on  every  side  drove  me 
back  to  my  apartment  again.  Here  I  sat  for  some  time, 
pondering  upon  the   strange  infatuation    of   wretches    who. 
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finding  all  mankind  in  open  arms  against  them,  were  labouring 
to  make  themselves  a  fature  and  a  tremendous  enemy. 

Their  insensibility  excited  my  highest  compassion,  and 
blotted  my  own  uneasiness  from  my  mind.  It  even  appeared 
a  duty  incimibent  upon  me  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them.  I 
resolved  therefore  once  more  to  return,  and  in  spite  of  their 
contempt  to  give  them  my  advice,  and  conquer  them  by  per- 
severance. Ooing  therefore  among  them  again,  I  informed 
Mr.  Jenkinson  of  my  design,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily, 
but  communicated  it  to  the  rest  The  proposal  was  received 
with  the  greatest  good  humour,  as  it  promised  to  afford  a 
new  fond  of  entertainment  to  persons  who  had  now  no  other 
resource  for  mirth,  but  what  could  be  derived  from  ridicule  or 
debauchery. 

I  therefore  read  them  a  portion  of  the  service  with  a  loud 
unaffected  voice,  and  found  my  audience  perfectly  merry  upon 
the  occasion.  Lewd  whispers,  groans  of  contrition  burlesqued, 
winking  and  coughing,  alternately  excited  laughter.  However, 
I  continued  with  my  natural  solemnity  to  read  on,  sensible  that 
what  I  did  might  mend  some,  but  could  itself  receive  no  con- 
tamination from  any. 

After  reading  I  entered  upon  my  exhortation,  which  was 
rather  calculated  at  first  to  amuse  them  than  to  reprove.  I 
previously  observed,  that  no  other  motive  but  their  welfare 
could  induce  me  to  this ;  that  I  was  their  fellow  prisoner,  and 
now  got  nothing  by  preaching.  I  was  sorry,  I  said,  to  hear 
them  so  very  profane;  because  they  got  nothing  by  it,  but 
might  lose  a  great  deal :  "  For  be  assured,  my  friends,"  cried 
I,  **  for  you  are  my  friends,  however  the  world  may  disclaim 
your  friendship,  though  you  swore  twelve  thousand  oaths  in  a 
day,  it  would  not  put  one  penny  in  your  purse.  Then  what 
signifies  calling  every  moment  upon  the  devil,  and  courting  his 
fidendship,  since  you  find  how  scurvily  he  uses  you.  He  has 
given  you  nothing  here,  you  find,  but  a  mouthful  of  oaths  and 
an  empty  belly ;  and  by  the  best  accounts  I  have  of  him,  he 
will  ^ve  you  nothing  that's  good  hereafter. 

''  If  used  ill  in  our  dealings  with  one  man,  we  naturally  go 
elsewhere.     Were  it  not  worth  your  while  then  just  to  try  how 
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yon  may  like  the  usage  of  another  master,  who  gires  you  fair 
promises  at  least  to  come  to  him.  Surely,  my  friends,  of  all 
stupidity  in  the  world  his  must  be  the  greatest  who,  after 
robbing  a  house,  runs  to  the  thief-takers  for  protection.  And 
yet  how  are  you  more  wise  7  You  are  all  seeking  comfort  from 
one  that  has  already  betrayed  you,  applying  to  a  more  malicious 
being  than  any  thief-taker  of  them  all;  for  ihey  only  decoy  and 
then  hang  you ;  but  he  decoys  and  hangs,  and  what  is  worBt 
of  all,  will  not  let  you  loose  after  the  hangman  has  done." 

When  I  had  concluded  I  received  the  compliments  of  my 
audience,  some  of  whom  came  and  shook  me  by  the  hand» 
swearing  that  I  was  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  that  they  desired 
my  fririher  acquaintance.  I  therefore  promised  to  repeat  my 
lecture  next  day,  and  actually  conceived  some  hopes  of  making 
a  reformation  here;  for  it  had  ever  been  my  opinion,  that 
no  man  was  past  the  hour  of  amendment,  every  heart  lying 
open  to  the  shafts  of  reproof,  if  the  archer  could  but  take  a 
proper  aim.  When  I  had  thus  satisfied  my  mind  I  went  back 
to  my  apartment,  where  my  wife  prepared  a  frugal  meal,  while 
Mr.  Jenkinson  begged  leave  to  add  his  dinner  to  ours,  and 
partake  of  the  pleasure,  as  he  was  kind  enough  to  express  it, 
of  my  conversation.  He  had  not  yet  seen  my  family ;  for  as 
they  came  to  my  apartment  by  a  door  in  the  narrow  passage 
already  described,  by  this  means  they  avoided  the  common 
prison.  Jenkinson  at  the  first  interview  therefore  seemed  not 
a  little  struck  with  the  beauty  of  my  youngest  daughter,  which 
her  pensive  air  contributed  to  heighten,  and  my  little  ones  did 
not  pass  unnoticed. 

*'  Alas,  doctor,"  cried  he,  "  these  children  are  too  handsome 
and  too  good  for  such  a  place  as  this  !  " 

"Why,  Mr.  Jenkinson,"  replied  I,  "thank  heaven  my 
children  are  pretty  tolerable  in  morals,  and  if  they  be  good  it 
matters  little  for  the  rest." 

"  I  fancy,  sir,"  returned  my  fellow  prisoner,  "  that  it 
must  give  you  great  comfort  to  have  this  little  family  about 
you." 

"A  comfort,  Mr.  Jenkinson,"  replied  I,  "yes  it  is  indeed 
a  comfort,  and  I  would  not  be  without  them  for  all  the  world ; 
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for  they  can  make  a  dungeon  seem  a  palace.  There  is  but  one 
way  in  this  life  of  wounding  my  happiness,  and  that  is  by 
injuring  them." 

"I  am  afraid  then,  sir/'  cried  he,  "that  I  am  in  some 
measure  culpable ;  for  I  think  I  see  here,"  looking  at  my  son 
Moses,  '*  one  that  I  have  injured,  and  by  whom  I  wish  to  be 
forgiven." 

My  son  immediately  recollected  his  voice  and  features, 
though  he  had  before  seen  him  in  disguise,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  with  a  smile  forgave  him.  '*  Yet,"  continued  he,  '*  I 
can't  help  wondering  at  what  you  could  see  in  my  face  to  think 
me  a  proper  mark  for  deception." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  returned  the  other,  "  it  was  not  your 
face,  but  your  white  stockings  and  the  black  ribband  in 
your  hair  that  allured  me.  But  no  disparagement  to  your 
parts,  I  have  deceived  wiser  men  than  you  in  my  time ;  and 
yet,  with  all  my  tricks,  the  blockheads  have  been  too  many  for 
me  at  last." 

'*  I  suppose,"  cried  my  son,"  "  that  the  narrative  of  such  a 
life  as  yours  must  be  extremely  instructive  and  amusing." 

"  Not  much  of  either,"  returned  Mr.  Jenkinson.  "  Those 
relations  which  describe  the  tricks  and  vices  only  of  mankind, 
by  increasing  our  suspicion  in  life  retard  our  success.  The 
traveller  that  distrusts  every  person  he  meets,  and  turns  back 
upon  the  appearance  of  every  man  that  looks  like  a  robber, 
seldom  arrives  in  time  at  his  joiumey*s  end. 

*^  Indeed,  I  think  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  knowing 
one  is  the  silliest  fellow  under  the  sun.  I  was  thought  ctmning 
from  my  very  childhood ;  when  but  seven  years  old  the  ladies 
would  say  that  I  was  a  perfect  little  man ;  at  fourteen  I  knew 
the  world,  cocked  my  hat,  and  loved  the  ladies ;  at  twenty, 
though  I  was  perfectly  honest,  yet  every  one  thought  me  so 
cunning  that  not  one  would  trust  me.  Thus  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  turn  sharper  in  my  own  defence,  and  have  lived  ever 
since,  my  head  throbbing  with  schemes  to  deceive,  and  my  heart 
palpitating  with  fears  of  detection.  I  used  often  to  laugh  at 
your  honest  simple  neighbour  Flamborough,  and  one  way  or 
another  generally  cheated  him  once  a  year.    Yet  stiU  the  honest 
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man  went  forward  without  suspiciony  and  grew  rich,  while  I 
still  continued  tricksy  and  cunning,  and  was  poor,  without  the 
consolation  of  being  honest.  However,"  continued  he,  "  let 
me  know  your  case,  and  what  has  brought  you  here ;  perhaps 
though  I  have  not  skill  to  avoid  a  gaol  myself,  I  may  extricate 
my  friends." 

In  compliance  with  this  curiosity,  I  informed  him  of  the 
whole  train  of  accidents  and  follies  that  had  plunged  me  into 
my  present  troubles,  and  my  utter  inability  to  get  free. 

After  hearing  my  story  and  pausing  some  minutes,  he  slapt 
his  forehead,  as  if  he  had  hit  upon  something  material,  and 
took  his  leave,  saying  he  would  try  what  could  be  done. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

— • — 

THE   SAME   SUBJECT  OOKTINVED. 


The  next  morning  I  commimicated  to  my  wife  and  children 
the  scheme  I  had  planned  of  reforming  the  prisoners,  which 
they  received  with  universal  disapprobation,  alleging  the 
impossibility  and  impropriety  of  it ;  adding,  that  my  endea- 
vours would  no  way  contribute  to  their  amendment,  but  might 
probably  disgrace  my  calling. 

"  Excuse  me,"  returned  I,  "  these  people,  however  fallen, 
are  still  men,  and  that  is  a  very  good  title  to  my  affections. 
Good  counsel  rejected  returns  to  enrich  the  giver's  bosom ; 
and  though  the  instruction  I  communicate  may  not  mend 
them,  yet  it  will  assuredly  mend  myself.  If  these  wretches, 
my  children,  were  princes,  there  would  be  thousands  ready  to 
offer  their  ministry ;  but  in  my  opinion,  the  heart  that  is  buried 
in  a  dungeon  is  as  precious  as  that  seated  upon  a  throne.  Yes, 
my  treasures,  if  I  can  mend  them  I  will ;  perhaps  they  will 
not  all  despise  me.  Perhaps  I  may  catch  up  even  one  from 
the  gulph,  and  that  will  be  great  gain  ;  for  is  there  upon  earth 
a  gem  so  precious  as  the  human  soul  ?  " 
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Thus  saying  I  left  them,  and  descended  to  the  common 
prison,  where  I  found  the  prisoners  very  merry,  expecting  my 
arrival ;  and  each  prepared  with  some  gaol  trick  to  play  upon 
the  doctor.  Thus,  as  I  was  going  to  begin,  one  turned  my 
wig  awry,  as  if  by  accident,  and  then  asked  my  pardon.  A 
second,  who  stood  at  some  distance,  had  a  knack  of  spitting 
through  his  teeth,  which  fell  in  showers  upon  my  book.  A 
third  would  cry  amen  in  such  an  affected  tone,  as  gave  the  rest 
great  delight.  A  fourth  had  slyly  picked  my  pocket  of  my 
spectacles.  But  there  was  one  whose  trick  gave  more  universal 
pleasure  than  all  the  rest ;  for  observing  the  manner  in  which 
I  had  disposed  my  books  on  the  table  before  me,  he  very 
dexterously  displaced  one  of  them,  and  put  an  obscene  jest- 
book  of  his  own  in  the  place.  However,  I  took  no  notice  of 
all  that  this  mischievous  group  of  little  beings  could  do,  but 
went  on,  perfectly  sensible  that  what  was  ridiculous  in  my 
attempt  would  excite  mirth  only  the  first  or  second  time, 
while  what  was  serious  would  be  permanent.  My  design 
succeeded,  and  in  less  than  six  days  some  were  penitent,  and 
all  attentive. 

It  was  now  that  I  applauded  my  perseverance  and  address, 
at  thus  giving  sensibility  to  wretches  divested  of  every  moral 
feeling,  and  now  began  to  think  of  doing  them  temporal 
services  also,  by  rendering  their  situation  somewhat  more 
comfortable.  Their  time  had  hitherto  been  divided  between 
famine  and  excess,  tumultuous  riot  and  bitter  repining.  Their 
only  employment  was  quarrelling  among  each  other,  playing 
at  cribbage,  and  cutting  tobacco  stoppers.  From  this  last 
mode  of  idle  industry  I  took  the  hint  of  setting  such  as  chose 
to  work  at  cutting  pegs  for  tobacconists  and  shoemakers,  the 
proper  wood  being  bought  by  a  general  subscription,  and 
when  manufactured,  sold  by  my  appointment;  so  that  each 
earned  something  every  day :  a  trifle  indeed,  but  sufficient  to 

Tinftintftin  him. 

I  did  not  stop  here,  but  instituted  fines  for  the  punishment 
of  immorality,  and  rewards  for  peculiar  industry.  Thus,  in 
less  than  a  fortnight,  I  had  formed  them  into  something  social 
and  humane,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  regarding  myself  as  a 
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legislator,  who  had  brought  men  from  their  native  ferocity  into 
friendship  and  obedience. 

And  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  legislative  power 
would  thus  direct  tiie  law  rather  to  reformation  than  seyerity. 
That  it  would  seem  convinced  that  the  work  of  eradicating 
crimes  is  not  by  making  punishments  familiar,  but  formidable. 
Then,  instead  of  our  present  prisons,  which  find  or  make  men 
guilty,  which  enclose  wretches  for  the  commission  of  one  crime, 
and  return  them,  if  returned  alive,  fitted  for  the  perpetration 
of  thousands;  we  should  see,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
places  of  penitence  and  solitude,  where  the  accused  might  be 
attended  by  such  as  could  give  them  repentance  if  guilty,  or 
new  motives  to  virtue  if  innocent.  And  this,  but  not  the 
increasing  punishments,  is  the  way  to  mend  a  state ;  nor  can  I 
avoid  even  questioning  the  validity  of  that  right  which  social 
combinations  have  assimied  of  capitally  punishing  offences  of 
a  slight  nature.  In  cases  of  murder  their  right  is  obvious,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  from  the  law  of  self-defence,  to  cut  off 
that  man  who  has  shown  a  disregard  for  the  life  of  another. 
Against  such,  all  nature  rises  in  arms ;  but  it  is  not  so  against 
him  who  steals  my  property.  Natural  law  gives  me  no  right 
to  take  away  his  life,  as  by  that  the  horse  he  steals  is  as  much 
his  property  as  mine.  If,  then,  I  have  any  right,  it  mnst  be 
from  a  compact  made  between  us,  that  he  who  deprives  the 
other  of  his  horse  shall  die.  But  this  is  a  false  compact; 
because  no  man  has  a  right  to  barter  his  life  any  more  than 
to  take  it  away,  as  it  is  not  his  own.  And  besides,  the  com- 
pact is  inadequate,  and  would  be  set  aside  even  in  a  court  of 
modem  equity,  as  there  is  a  great  penalty  for  a  very  trifling 
convenience,  since  it  is  far  better  that  two  men  should  live 
than  that  one  man  should  ride.  But  a  compact  that  is  false 
between  two  men,  is  equally  so  between  an  hundred,  or  an 
hundred  thousand ;  for  as  ten  millions  of  circles  can  never 
make  a  square,  so  the  united  voice  of  myriads  cannot  lend  the 
smallest  foundation  to  falsehood.  It  is  thus  that  reason  speaks, 
and  untutored  nature  says  the  same  thing.  Savages  that  are 
directed  by  natural  law  alone,  are  very  tender  of  the  lives  of 
each  other;  they  seldom  shed  blood  but  to  retaliate  former 
cruelty. 
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Our  Saxon  ancestors,  fierce  as  they  were  in  war,  had  but  few 
execations  in  times  of  peace ;  and  in  all  commencing  govern- 
ments that  have  the  print  of  nature  still  strong  upon  them, 
scarce  any  crime  is  held  capital. 

It  is  among  the  citizens  of  a  refined  community  that  penal 
laws,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  are  laid  upon  the 
poor.  Government,  while  it  grows  older,  seems  to  acquire  the 
moroseness  of  age ;  and  as  if  our  property  were  become  dearer 
in  proportion  as  it  increased,  as  if  the  more  enormous  our 
wealth  the  more  extensive  our  fears,  all  our  possessions  are 
paled  up  with  new  edicts  every  day,  and  hung  round  with 
gibbets  to  scare  every  invader. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  from  the  number  of  our  penal 
laws,  or  the  licentiousness  of  our  people,  that  this  country 
should  show  more  convicts  in  a  year,  than  half  the  dominions 
of  Europe  united.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  both;  for  they 
mutually  produce  each  other.  When,  by  indiscriminate  penal 
laws,  a  nation  beholds  the  same  punishment  affixed  to  dis- 
similar degrees  of  guilt,  from  perceiving  no  distinction  in  the 
penalty,  the  people  are  led  to  lose  all  sense  of  distinction  in  the 
crime,  and  this  distinction  is  the  bulwark  of  all  morality :  thus 
the  multitude  of  laws  produce  new  vices,  and  new  vices  call  for 
firesh  restraints. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  then,  that  power,  instead  of  contriving 
new  laws  to  punish  vice,  instead  of  drawing  hard  the  cords  of 
society  till  a  convulsion  come  to  burst  them,  instead  of  cutting 
away  wretches  as  useless  before  we  have  tried  their  utility, 
instead  of  converting  correction  into  vengeance,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  we  tried  the  restrictive  arts  of  government,  and 
made  law  the  protector,  but  not  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  We 
should  then  find  that  creatures,  whose  souls  are  held  as  dross, 
only  wanted  the  hand  of  a  refiner ;  we  should  then  find  that 
creatures  now  stuck  up  for  long  tortures,  lest  luxury  should 
feel  a  momentary  pang,  might,  if  properly  treated,  serve  to 
sinew  the  state  in  times  of  danger;  that  as  their  faces  are  like 
ours,  their  hearts  are  so  too ;  that  few  minds  are  so  base  as 
that  perseverance  cannot  amend ;  that  a  man  may  see  his  last 
crime  without  djring  for  it ;  and  that  very  little  blood  will  serve 
to  cement  our  security. 
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CHAPTER  xxvm. 


HAPPINESS  AKD  KISERT  BATUEB  THE  BEBULT  OF  PBUDEKCE  THAN 
OF  TIRTUE  IN  THIS  LIFE.  TEHPORAL  EVILS  OR  FELICITIES 
BEINO  BEOARDED  BT  HEAVEN  AS  THINGS  ICBRELT  IN  THEK- 
SELVES  TBIFLINO,  AND  UNWORTHT  ITS  CARE  IN  THE  DISTBIBUTION. 

I  HAD  now  been  confined  more  than  a  fortnight,  but  had  not 
since  my  arrival  been  visited  by  my  dear  Olivia,  and  I  greatly 
longed  to  see  her.  Having  communicated  my  wishes  to  my 
wife,  the  next  morning  the  poor  girl  entered  my  apartment 
leaning  on  her  sister's  arm.  The  change  which  I  saw  in  her 
countenance  struck  me.  The  numberless  graces  that  once 
resided  there  were  now  fled,  and  the  hand  of  death  seemed  to 
have  moulded  every  feature  to  alarm  me.  Her  temples  were 
sunk,  her  forehead  was  tense,  and  a  fatal  paleness  sate  upon 
her  cheek. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  my  dear,"  cried  I ;  ''  but  why  this 
dejection,  Livy  ?  I  hope,  my  love,  you  have  too  great  a  regard 
for  me  to  permit  disappointment  thus  to  undermine  a  life 
which  I  prize  as  my  own.  Be  cheerful,  child,  and  we  yet  may 
see  happier  days." 

"  You  have  ever.  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  been  kind  to  me,  and  it 
adds  to  my  pain  that  I  shall  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
sharing  that  happiness  you  promise.  Happiness,  I  fear,  is  no 
longer  reserved  for  me  here ;  and  I  long  to  be  rid  of  a  place 
where  I  have  only  found  distress.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  wish  you 
would  make  a  proper  submission  to  Mr.  Thomhill ;  it  may,  in 
some  measure,  induce  him  to  pity  you,  and  it  will  give  me 
relief  in  dying." 

"Never,  child,"  replied  I,  "never  will  I  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  my  daughter  a  prostitute ;  for  though  the  world 
may  look  upon  your  offence  with  scorn,  let  it  be  mine  to  regard 
it  as  a  mark  of  credulity,  not  of  guilt.    My  dear,  I  am  no  way 
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miserable  in  this  place,  however  dismal  it  may  seem,  and  be 
assured  that  while  jou  continue  to  bless  me  by  living,  he  shall 
never  have  my  consent  to  make  you  more  wretched  by  marrying 
another/' 

After  the  departure  of  my  daughter,  my  fellow-prisoner,  who 
was  by  at  this  interview,  sensibly  enough  expostulated  upon  my 
obstinacy,  in  refusing  a  submission,  which  promised  to  give  me 
freedom.  He  observed,  that  the  rest  of  my  family  was  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  peace  of  one  child  alone,  and  she  the  only 
one  who  had  offended  me.  '' Beside,"  added  he,  ''I  don't 
know  if  it  be  just  thus  to  obstruct  the  union  of  man  and  wife, 
which  you  do  at  present,  by  refusing  to  consent  to  a  match  you 
cannot  hinder,  but  may  render  unhappy." 

''  Sir,"  replied  I,  **  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  man  that 
oppresses  us.  I  am  very  sensible  that  no  submission  I  can 
make  could  procure  me  liberty  even  for  an  hour.  I  am  told 
that  even  in  this  very  room  a  debtor  of  his,  no  later  than  last 
year,  died  for  want.  But  though  my  submission  and  approba- 
tion  could  transfer  me  from  hence  to  the  most  beautiful  apart- 
ment he  is  possessed  of;  yet  I  would  grant  neither,  as 
something  whispers  me  that  it  would  be  giving  a  sanction  to 
adultery.  While  my  daughter  lives  no  other  marriage  of  his 
shall  ever  be  legal  in  my  eye.  Were  she  removed,  indeed,  I 
should  be  the  basest  of  men,  from  any  resentment  of  my  own, 
to  attempt  putting  asunder  those  who  wish  for  an  union.  No, 
villain  as  he  is,  I  should  then  wish  him  married,  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  his  future  debaucheries.  But  now  should 
I  not  be  the  most  cruel  of  all  fathers  to  sign  an  instrument 
which  must  send  my  child  to  the  grave,  merely  to  avoid  a 
prison  myself;  and  thus  to  escape  one  pang,  break  my  child's 
heart  with  a  thousand  ?  " 

He  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  this  answer,  but  could  not 
avoid  observing,  that  he  feared  my  daughter's  life  was  already 
too  much  wasted  to  keep  me  long  a  prisoner.  ''However," 
continued  he,  "  though  you  refuse  to  submit  to  the  nephew,  I 
hope  you  have  no  objections  to  laying  your  case  before  the 
uncle,  who  has  the  first  character  in  the  kingdom  for  every- 
thing that  is  just  and  good.     I  would  advise  you  to  send  him  a 
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letter  by  the  post,  intimating  all  his  nephew's  ill-usage,  and 
my  life  for  it,  that  in  three  days  you  shall  have  an  answer.'* 
I  thanked  him  for  the  hint,  and  instantly  set  about  complying : 
but  I  wanted  paper,  and  unluckily  all  our  money  had  been  laid 
out  that  morning  in  provisions :  however  he  supplied  me. 

For  the  three  ensuing  days  I  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety  to 
know  what  reception  my  letter  might  meet  with ;  but  in  the 
meantime  was  frequently  solicited  by  my  wife  to  submit  to  any 
conditions  rather  than  remain  here,  and  every  hour  received 
repeated  accounts  of  the  decline  of  my  daughter's  health.  The 
third  day  and  the  fourth  arrived,  but  I  received  no  answer  to  my 
letter :  the  complaints  of  a  stranger  against  a  favourite  nephew 
were  no  way  likely  to  succeed;  so  that  these  hopes  soon 
vanished  like  all  my  former.  My  mind,  however,  stUl  sup- 
ported itself,  though  confinement  and  bad  air  began  to  make  a 
visible  alteration  in  my  health,  and  my  arm  that  had  suffered 
in  the  fire  grew  worse.  My  children,  however,  sate  by  me,  and 
while  I  was  stretched  on  my  straw  read  to  me  by  turns,  or 
listened  and  wept  at  my  instructions.  But  my  daughter's 
health  declined  faster  than  mine :  every  message  from  her  con- 
tributed to  increase  my  apprehensions  and  pain.  The  fifth 
morning  after  I  had  wiitten  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Sir 
William  Thomhill,  I  was  alarmed  with  an  account  that  she 
was  speechless.  Now  it  was  that  confinement  was  truly  painful 
to  me ;  my  soul  was  bursting  from  its  prison  to  be  near  the 
pillow  of  my  child  to  comfort,  to  strengthen  her,  to  receive  her 
last  wishes,  and  teach  her  soul  the  way  to  heaven  !  Another 
account  came.  She  was  expiring,  and  yet  I  was  debarred  the 
small  comfort  of  weeping  by  her.  My  fellow  prisoner  some 
time  after  came  with  the  last  account.  He  bade  me  be  patient 
She  was  dead ! — The  next  morning  he  returned  and  found  me 
with  my  two  little  ones,  now  my  only  companions,  who  were 
using  all  their  innocent  efforts  to  comfort  me.  They  entreated 
to  read  to  me,  and  bade  me  not  to  cry,  for  I  was  now  too  old 
t<>  weep.  "  And  is  not  my  sister  an  angel  now,  papa  ?  "  cried  the 
eldest,  **  and  why,  then,  are  you  sorry  for  her  ?  I  wish  I  were 
an  angel  out  of  this  frightful  place,  if  my  papa  were  with  me.^* 
*'  Yes,"  added  my  youngest  darling,  "  Heaven,  where  my  sister 
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is,  is  a  finer  place  than  tins,  and  there  are  none  but  good 
people  there,  and  the  people  here  are  very  bad.*' 

Mr.  Jenkinson  intermpted  their  harmless  prattle,  by  observing 
that  now  my  daughter  was  no  more,  I  should  seriously  think 
of  the  rest  of  my  family,  and  attempt  to  save  my  own  life, 
which  was  every  day  declining  for  want  of  necessaries  and 
wholesome  air.  He  added,  that  it  was  now  incumbent  on  me 
to  sacrifice  any  pride  or  resentment  of  my  own,  to  the  welfare 
of  those  who  depended  on  me  for  support ;  and  that  I  was 
now,  both  by  reason  and  justice,  obliged  to  try  to  reconcile 
my  landlord. 

**  Heaven  be  praised,"  replied  I,  '*  there  is  no  pride  left  me 
now ;  I  should  detest  my  own  heart  if  I  saw  either  pride  or 
resentment  lurking  there.  On  the  contrary,  as  my  oppressor 
has  been  once  my  parishioner,  I  hope  one  day  to  present  him 
up  an  unpoUuted  soul  at  the  eternal  tribunaL  No,  Sir,  I  have 
no  resentment  now,  and  though  he  has  taken  from  me  what  I 
held  dearer  than  all  his  treasures,  though  he  has  wrung  my 
heart,  for  I  am  sick  almost  to  fainting,  very  sick,  my  fellow 
prisoner,  yet  that  shall  never  inspire  me  with  vengeance.  I  am 
now  willing  to  approve  his  marriage,  and  if  this  submission 
CBJt  do  him  any  pleasure,  let  him  know,  that  if  I  have  done 
him  any  iiyury,  I  am  sorry  for  it" 

Mr.  Jenkinson  took  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  down  my  sub- 
mission nearly  as  I  have  expressed  it,  to  which  I  signed 
my  name.  My  son  was  employed  to  carry  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Thomhill,  who  was  then  at  his  seat  in  the  country.  He 
went,  and  in  about  six  hours  returned  with  a  verbal  answer. 
He  had  some  difficulty,  he  said,  to  get  a  sight  of  his  landlord, 
as  the  servants  were  insolent  and  suspicious ;  but  he  accident- 
ally saw  him  as  he  was  going  out  upon  business,  preparing  for 
his  marriage,  which  was  to  be  in  three  days.  He  continued  to 
inform  us,  that  he  stept  up  in  the  humblest  manner  and 
delivered  the  letter,  which,  when  Mr.  Thomhill  had  read,  he 
said  that  all  submission  was  now  too  late,  and  unnecessary ; 
that  he  had  heard  of  our  application  to  his  uncle,  which  met 
with  the  contempt  it  deserved ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  that  all 
future  applications  should  be  directed  to  his  attorney,  not  to 
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him.  He  observed,  however,  th^t  as  he  had  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  discretion  of  the  two  yonng  ladies,  they  might 
have  been  the  most  agreeable  intercessors. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  I  to  my  fellow  prisoner, "  you  now  discover 
the  temper  of  the  man  who  oppresses  me.  He  can  at  once  be 
facetious  and  cruel ;  but  let  him  use  me  as  he  will,  I  shall  soon 
be  free,  in  spite  of  all  his  bolts  to  restrain  me.  I  am  now 
drawing  towards  an  abode  that  looks  brighter  as  I  approach  it; 
this  expectation  cheers  my  afflictions,  and  though  I  leave  an 
helpless  family  of  orphans  behind  me,  yet  they  will  not  be 
utterly  forsaken ;  some  friend  perhaps  will  be  found  to  assist 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  i>oor  father,  and  some  may  charitably 
relieve  them  for  the  sake  of  their  heavenly  Father." 

Just  as  I  spoke,  my  wife,  whom  I  had  not  seen  that  day 
before,  appeared  with  looks  of  terror,  and  making  efforts,  but 
unable  to  speak.  "Why,  my  love,"  cried  I,  "why  will  you 
thus  increase  my  afflictions  by  your  own,  what  though  no 
submissions  can  turn  our  severe  master,  though  he  has  doomed 
me  to  die  in  this  place  of  wretchedness,  and  though  we  have 
lost  a  darling  child,  yet  still  you  will  find  comfort  in  your 
other  children  when  I  shall  be  no  more."  "  We  have  indeed 
lost,"  returned  she,  "  a  darling  child.  My  Sophia,  my  dearest, 
is  gone,  snatched  from  us,  carried  off  by  ruffians ! " 

"  How,  madam ! "  cried  my  fellow  prisoner,  "  Miss  Sophia 
carried  off  by  villains,  sure  it  cannot  be  ?  " 

She  could  only  answer  with  a  fixed  look  and  a  flood  of  tears. 
But  one  of  the  prisoner's  wives  who  was  present,  and  came  in 
with  her,  gave  us  a  more  distinct  account :  she  informed  us 
that  as  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  herself  were  taking  a  walk 
together  on  the  great  road  a  little  way  out  of  the  village,  a 
post-chaise  and  pair  drove  up  to  them  and  instantly  stopt. 
Upon  which,  a  well  drest  man,  but  not  Mr.  ThomhiU,  stepping 
out,  clasped  my  daughter  round  the  waist,  and  forcing  her 
in,  bid  the  postilion  drive  on,  so  that  they  were  out  of  sight  in 
a  moment. 

"  Now,"  cried  I,  "  the  sum  of  my  miseries  is  made  up,  nor 
is  it  in  the  power  of  anything  on  earth  to  give  me  another 
pang.     What !   not  one    left !   not  to  leave    me    one !    the 
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monster!  the  chfld  that  was  next  my  heart!  she  had  the 
beauty  of  an  angel,  and  aknost  the  wisdom  of  an  angel.  But 
support  that  woman,  nor  let  her  fall.    Not  to  leave  me  one ! " 

''Alas!  my  hosband,"  said  my  wife,  ''you  seem  to  want 
comfort  even  more  than  I.  Our  distresses  are  great ;  but  I 
could  bear  this  and  more,  if  I  saw  you  but  easy.  They  may 
take  away  my  children,  and  all  the  world,  if  they  leave  me  but 
you." 

My  son,  who  was  present,  endeavoured  to  moderate  our 
grief;  he  bade  us  take  comfort,  for  he  hoped  that  we  might 

still  have  reason  to  be  thankful. "  My  child,"  cried  I, "  look 

round  the  world,  and  see  if  there  be  any  happiness  left  me 
now.  Is  not  every  ray  of  comfort  shut  out ;  while  all  our  bright 

prospects  only  lie  beyond  the  grave  !  " "  My  dear  father," 

returned  he,  "  I  hope  there  is  still  something  that  will  give  you 
an  interval  of  satisfaction,  for  I  have  a  letter  from  my  brother 

George." **  What  of  him,  child,  "  interrupted  I,  "  does  he 

know  our  misery  ?    I  hope  my  boy  is  exempt  from  any  part  of 

what  his  wretched  family  suflfers  ?  " "  Yes,  Sir,"  returned 

he ;  "  he  is  perfectly  gay,  cheerfol,  and  happy.  His  letter  brings 
nothing  but  good  news;  he  is  the  favourite  of  his  colonel, 
who  promises  to  procure  him  the  very  next  lieutenancy  that 
becomes  vacant ! " 

*'  And  are  you  sure  of  all  this,"  cried  my  wife,  "  are  you  sure 

that  nothing  ill  has  befallen  my  boy?  " "  Nothing  indeed. 

Madam,"  returned  my  son,  "you  shall  see  the  letter,  which 
ynH  give  you  the  highest   pleasure;    and  if   anything  can 

procure  you  comfort  I  am  sure  that  will." "  But  are  you 

sure,"  still  repeated  she,  "  that  the  letter  is  from  himself,  and 

that  he  is  redly  so  happy  ?  " "  Yes,  Madam,"  replied  he, 

^'it  is  certainly  his,  and  he  will  one  day  be  the  credit  and 

the  support  of  our  family  ?  " ^'  Then  I  thank  Providence," 

cried  she ;  "  that  my  last  letter  to  him  has  miscarried. — ^Yes, 
my  dear,"  continued  she,  turning  to  me, "  I  will  now  confess, 
that  though  the  hand  of  heaven  is  sore  upon  us  in  other 
instances,  it  has  been  favourable  here.  By  the  last  letter  I 
wrote  my  son,  which  was  in  the  bitterness  of  anger,  I  desired 
him,  upon  his  mother's  blessing,  and  if  he  had  the  heart  of  a 
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man,  to  see  justice  done  his  father  and  sister,  and  avenge  our 
cause.  But  thanks  be  to  him  that  directs  all  things,  it  has 
miscarried,  and  I  am  at  rest." — "  Woman,"  cried  I,  "thou  hast 
done  very  ill,  and  at  another  time  my  reproaches  might  have 
been  more  severe.  Oh !  what  a  tremendous  gnlph  hast  thou 
escaped,  that  would  have  buried  both  thee  and  him  in  endless 
ruin.  Providence  indeed  has  here  been  kinder  to  us  than  we 
to  ourselves.  It  has  reserved  that  son  to  be  the  father  and 
protector  of  my  children  when  I  shall  be  away.  How  unjustly 
did  I  complain  of  being  stript  of  every  comfort,  when  still  I 
hear  that  he  is  happy  and  insensible  of  our  a£9ictions;  still 
kept  in  reserve  to  support  his  widowed  mother,  and  to  protect 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  But  what  sisters  has  he  left,  he  has 
no  sisters  now,  they  are  all  gone,  robbed  from  me,  and  I  am 

undone." "  Father,"  interrupted  my  son,  "  I  beg  you  will 

give  me  leave,  to  read  this  letter,  I  know  it  will  please  you." 
Upon  which,  with  my  permission,  he  read  as  follows : — 

"Honoured  Sir, 

"  I  have  called  off  my  imagination  a  few  moments  from 
the  pleasures  that  surround  me,  to  fix  it  upon  objects  that  are 
still  more  pleasing,  the  dear  little  fire-side  at  home.  My  fancy 
draws  that  harmless  group  as  listening  to  every  line  of  this  with 
great  composure.  I  view  those  faces  with  deUght,  which  never 
felt  the  deforming  hand  of  ambition  or  distress  f  But  what- 
ever your  happiness  may  be  at  home,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  some 
addition  to  it  to  hear  that  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with  my 
situation,  and  eveiy  way  happy  here. 

"  Our  regiment  is  countermanded,  and  is  not  to  leave  the 
kingdom ;  the  colonel,  who  professes  himself  my  Mend,  takes 
me  with  him  to  all  companies  where  he  is  acquainted,  and 
after  my  first  visit  I  generally  find  myself  received  with 
increased  respect  upon  repeating  it.      I  danced  last  night 

with  Lady  G ,  and  could  I  forget  you  know  whom, 

I  might  be  perhaps  successful.  But  it  is  my  fate  still  to 
remember  others,  while  I  am  myself  forgotten  by  most  of  my 
absent  fiiends,  and  in  this  number  I  fear.  Sir,  that  I  must 
consider  you;    for  I  have  long  expected  the   pleasure  of  a 
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letter  firom  home  to  no  purpose.  Olivia  and  Sophia,  too, 
promised  to  write,  bat  seem  to  have  forgotten  me..  Tell 
them  they  are  two  arrant  little  baggages,  and  that  I  am  this 
moment  in  a  most  violent  passion  with  them :  yet  still,  I 
know  not  how,  though  I  want  to  blaster  a  little,  my  heart 
is  respondent  only  to  softer  emotions.  Then  tell  them,  Sir« 
that  after  all,  I  love  them  a£fectionately,  and  be  assured  of  my 
ever  remaining  Yoar  dutifiil  son.'* 

*'  In  all  onr  miseries,"  cried  I,  **  what  thanks  have  we  not 
to  retam,  that  one  at  least  of  oar  fiEunily  is  exempted  from 
what  we  soffer.  Heaven  be  his  gaard,  and  keep  my  boy 
thus  happy,  to  be  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother,  and 
the  father  of  these  two  babes,  which  is  all  the  patrimony  I 
can  now  bequeath  him.  May  he  keep  their  innocence  from 
the  temptations  of  want,  and  be  their  conductor  in  the  paths 
of  honour."  I  had  scarce  said  these  words,  when  a  noise 
like  that  of  a  tumult  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  prison 
below:  it  died  away  soon  after,  and  a  clanking  of  fetters 
was  heard  along  the  passage  that  led  to  my  apartment.  The 
keeper  of  the  prison  entered,  holding  a  man  all  bloody, 
wounded,  and  fettered  with  the  heaviest  irons.  I  looked 
with  compassion  on  the  wretch  as  he  approached  me,  but 

with  horror   when   I    foimd  it  was  my  own   son. "  My 

George !  My  George !  and  do  I  behold  thee  thus.  Wounded ! 
Fettered !  Is  this  thy  happiness !  Is  this  the  manner  you 
return  to  me !  O  that  this  sight  could  break  my  heart  at 
once,  «nd  let  me  die !  " — "  Where,  Sir,  is  your  fortitude  ?  " 
returned  my  son,  with  an  intrepid  voice.  ''I  must  suffer, 
my  life  is  forfeited,  and  let  them  take  it."  * 

I  tried  to  restrain  my  passions  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 

but  I  thought  I  should  have   died  with  the  effort. "O 

my  boy,  my  heart  weeps  to  behold  thee  thus,  and  I  cannot, 
cannot  help  it.  In  the  moment  that  I  thought  thee  blest, 
and   prayed   for   thy    safely,    to   behold   thee  thus    again ! 


1  "It  is  my  last  liappnieaB,  that  I  haTe  committed  no  murder,  thongh  I  hare  loet 
all  hopes  of  pudon."— /Vr«<  Edit. 
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Chained,  wounded.  And  yet  the  death  of  the  youthful  is 
happy.  But  I  am  old,  a  very  old  man,  and  have  lived  to  see 
this  day.  To  see  my  children  all  untimely  falling  about  me, 
while  I  continue  a  wretched  survivor  in  the  midst  of  ruin  1 
May  all  the  curses  that  ever  sunk  a  soul  fall  heavy  upon  the 
murderer  of  my  children.    May  he  live,  like  me,  to  see " 

"  Hold,  Sir,"  replied  my  son,  **  or  I  shall  blush  for  thee. 
How,  Sir,  forgetful  of  your  age,  your  holy  calling,  thus  to 
arrogate  the  justice  of  heaven,  and  fling  those  curses  upward 
that  must  soon  descend  to  crush  thy  own  grey  head  with 
destruction !  No,  Sir,  let  it  be  your  care  now  to  fit  me  for 
that  vile  death  I  must  shortly  suffer,  to  arm  me  with  hope  and 
resolution,  to  give  me  courage  to  drink  of  that  bitterness  which 
must  shortly  be  my  portion." 

"  My  child,  you  must  not  die :  I  am  sure  no  offence  of  thine 
can  deserve  so  vile  a  punishment.  My  George  could  never 
be  guilty  of  any  crime  to  make  his  ancestors  ashamed  of  him." 

''  Mine,  Sir,"  returned  my  son,  *'  is,  I  fear,  an  unpardonable 
one/  When  I  received  my  mother's  letter  from  home,  I 
immediately  came  down,  determined  to  punish  the  betrayer  of 
our  honour,  and  sent  him  an  order  to  meet  me,  which  he 
answered  not  in  person,  but  by  his  dispatching  four  of  his 
domestics  to  seize  me.  I  wounded  one  who  first  assaulted 
me,  and  I  fear  desperately;  but  the  rest  made  me  their 
prisoner.  The  coward  is  determined  to  put  the  law  in  execu- 
tion against  me;  the  proofs  are  undeniable;  I  have  sent  a 
challenge,  and  as  I  am  the  first  transgressor  upon  the  statute, 
I  see  no  hopes  of  pardon.  But  you  have  often  charmed  me 
with  your  lessons  of  fortitude,  let  me  now.  Sir,  find  them  in 
your  example." 

"And,  my  son,  you  shall  find  them.  I  am  now  raised 
above  this  world,  and  all  the  pleasures  it  can  produce.  From 
this  moment  I  break  from  my  heart  all  the  ties  that  held  it 
down  to  earth,  and  will  prepare  to  fit  us  both  for  eternity. 
Yes,  my  son,  I  will  point  out  the  way,  and  my  soul  shall 

'  "I  hare  aent  a  challenge,  and  that  is  death  by  a  late  Aet  of  Parliament^*' — Pint 
Edit, 
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guide  jootb  in  the  ascent,  for  we  will  take  our  flight  together. 
I  now  see  and  am  convinced  you  can  expect  no  pardon  here, 
and  I  can  only  exhort  you  to  seek  it  at  that  greatest  tribunal 
where  we  both  shall  shortly  answer.  But  let  us  not  be  nig- 
gardly in  our  exhortation,  but  let  all  our  fellow-prisoners 
have  a  share;  good  gaoler,  let  them  be  permitted  to  stand 
here  while  I  attempt  to  improve  them."  Thus  saying,  I 
made  an  effort  to  rise  from  my  straw,  but  wanted  strength, 
and  was  able  only  to  recline  against  the  wall.  The  prisoners 
assembled  themselves  according  to  my  directions,  for  they 
loved  to  hear  my  counsel ;  my  son  and  his  mother  supported 
me  on  either  side ;  I  looked  and  saw  that  none  were  wanting, 
and  then  addressed  them  with  the  following  exhortation. 


CHAFFEE  XXIX. 


THE  XQXTAL  DEAXOTOB  OF  PBOVIDEKCE  DEMOKBTAATED  WITH  BEOABn 
TO  THE  HAPPY  AND  THE  MIBEEABLE  HEBE  BELOW.  THAT  PBOM 
THE  KATT7BE  OP  PLEABUBE  AKI)  PAIK,  THE  WBETCHED  MUST  BB 
BEPAID  THE  BALANCE  OP  THEIB  BUPPBBINOB  IK  THE  LIPE  HBBE- 
APTEB. 

"My  friends,  my  children,  and  fellow-sufferers,  when  I 
reflect  on  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil  here  below,  I 
find  that  much  has  been  given  man  to  enjoy,  yet  still  more 
to  suffer.  Though  we  should  examine  the  whole  world,  we 
shall  not  find  one  man  so  happy  as  to  have  nothing  left 
to  wish  for ;  but  we  daily  see  thousands  who  by  suicide  show 
us  they  have  nothing  left  to  hope.  In  this  life  then  it 
appears  that  we  cannot  be  entirely  blest,  but  yet  we  may  be 
completely  miserable. 

"Why  man  should  thus  feel  pain,  why  our  wretchedness 
should  be  requisite  in  the  formation  of  universal  felicity; 
why,  when  all  other  systems  are  made  perfect  by  the  perfection 
of  their  subordinate  parts,  the  great  system  should  require 
for  its  perfection  parts  that   are   not   only  subordinate  to 
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others,  but  imperfect  in  themaelyes ;  these  are  questions  that 
neTer  can  be  explained,  and  mi^t  be  useless  if  known.  On 
this  subject  ProTidence  has  thought  fit  to  elude  our  curiosity, 
satisfied  with  gninting  us  motives  to  consolation. 

"  In  this  Qtuation,  man  has  called  in  the  fiiendlj  assistance 
of  philosophy,  and  hearen,  seeing  the  incapacity  of  that  to 
console  him,  has  given  him  the  aid  of  religion.  The  consola- 
ticms  of  philosophy  are  very  amusmg,  but  often  fiallaeious.  It 
tells  us  that  life  is  filled  with  comforts,  if  we  will  but  enjoy 
them ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  thou^  we  unavoidably 
have  miseries  here,  life  is  short,  and  they  will  soon  be  over. 
Thus  do  these  consolations  destroy  each  other;  for  if  life  is 
a  place  of  comfort  its  shortness  must  be  misery,  and  if  it  be 
long  our  griefs  are  protracted.  Thus  philosophy  is  weak; 
but  religion  comforts  in  an  higher  strain.  Man  is  here,  it 
tells  us,  fitting  up  his  mind,  and  preparing  it  for  another 
abode.  When  the  good  man  leaves  the  body  and  is  all  a 
glorious  mind,  he  will  find  he  has  been  making  himself  a 
heaven  of  happiness  here,  while  the  wretch  that  has  been 
maimed  and  contaminated  by  his  vices,  shrinks  firom  his  body 
with  terror,  and  finds  that  he  has  anticipated  the  vengeance 
of  heaven.  To  religion  then  we  must  hold  in  every  circumstance 
of  life  for  our  truest  comfort ;  for  if  already  we  are  happy, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  we  can  make  that  happiness 
unending;  and  if  we  are  miseraUe,  it  is  very  consoling  to 
think  that  there  is  a  place  of  rest  Thus  to  the  fortunate 
religion  holds  out  a  continuance  of  bliss,  to  the  wretched  a 
change  from  pain. 

**  But  though  religion  is  veiy  kind  to  all  men,  it  has  promised 
peculiar  rewards  to  the  unhappy;  the  sick,  the  naked,  the 
houseless,  the  heavy*laden,  and  the  prisoner  have  ever  most 
frequent  promises  in  our  sacred  law.  The  author  of  our 
religion  every  where  professes  himself  the  wretch's  fiiend,  and 
unlike  the  fiJse  ones  of  this  world,  bestows  all  his  caresses 
upon  the  forlorn.  The  unthinking  have  censured  this  as 
partiality,  as  a  preference  without  merit  to  deserve  it  But 
they  never  reflect,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  of  heaven 
itself  to  make  the  offer  of  unceasing  felicity  as  great  a  gift  to 
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the  happy  as  to  the  miserable.  To  the  first  eternity  is  but  a 
sin^  blessing,  since  at  most  it  but  increases  what  they  afaready 
possess.  To  the  latter  it  is  a  donble  advantage ;  for  it  dimi- 
nishes their  pain  here,  and  rewards  them  with  heavenly  Uisa 
hereafter. 

**  But  Providence  is  in  another  respect  kinder  to  the  poor 
than  the  rich ;  for  as  it  thus  makes  the  life  alter  death  more 
desarable,  so  it  smoothes  the  passage  there.  The  wretched 
have  had  a  long  fimiiliarity  with  every  face  of  terror.  The  man 
of  sorrows  lays  himself  qnietly  down,  without  possessions  to 
regret,  and  but  few  ties  to  stop  his  departure :  he  feels  only 
nature's  pang  in  the  final  separation,  and  this  is  no  way  greater 
than  he  has  often  fainted  under  before;  for  after  a  certain 
degree  of  pain,  every  new  breach  that  death  opens  in  the 
constitution,  nature  Idndly  covers  with  insensibility. 

**  Thus  Providence  has  given  the  wretched  two  advantages 
over  the  happy  in  this  life,  greater  felicity  in  dying,  and'  in 
heaven  all  that  superiority  of  pleasure  which  arises  from  con- 
taisted  enjoyment.  And  this  superiority,  my  friends,  is  no 
small  advantage,  and  seems  to  be  oncof  the  pleasures  of  the 
poor  man  in  the  parable ;  for  though  he  was  already  in  heaven, 
and  felt  all  the  raptures  it  could  give,  yet  it  was  mentioned  as 
an  addition  to  his  happiness,  that  he  had  once  been  wretched, 
and  now  was  comforted ;  that  he  had  known  what  it  was  to  be 
miserable,  and  now  felt  what  it  was  to  be  happy. 

**  Thus,  my  fiiends,  you  see  religion  does  what  philosophy 
could  never  do:  it  shows  the  equal  dealings  of  heaven  to  the 
happy  and  the  unhappy,  and  levels  all  human  enjoyments  to 
nearly  the  same  standard.  It  gives  to  both  rich  and  poor  the 
same  happiness  hereafter,  and  equal  hopes  to  aspire  after  it; 
but  if  the  rich  have  the  advantage  of  enjoying  pleasure  here, 
the  poor  have  the  endless  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  it  was 
once  to  be  miserable,  when  crowned  with  endless  felicity  here- 
after ;  and  even  though  this  should  be  called  a  small  advantage, 
yet  being  an  eternal  one,  it  must  make  up  by  duration  what 
the  temporal  happiness  of  the  great  may  have  exceeded  by 
intenseness. 

"  These  are  therefore  the  consolations  which  the  wretched 
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have  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in  which  they  are  above  the 
rest  of  mankind;  in  other  respects  they  are  below  them. 
They  who  would  know  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  must  see  life 
and  endure  it.  To  declaim  on  the  temporal  advantages  they 
enjoy,  is  only  repeating  what  none  either  believe  or  practise. 
The  men  who  have  the  necessaries  of  living  are  not  poor,  and 
they  who  want  them  must  be  miserable.  Yes,  my  friends,  we 
must  be  miserable.  No  vain  efforts  of  a  refined  imagination 
can  soothe  the  wants  of  nature,  can  give  elastic  sweetness  to 
the  dank  vapour  of  a  dungeon,  or  ease  to  the  throbbings  of  a 
broken  heart  Let  the  philosopher  from  his  couch  of  softness 
tell  us  that  we  can  resist  all  these.  Alas !  the  effort  by  which 
we  resist  them  is  still  the  greatest  pain !  Death  is  slight,  and 
any  man  may  sustain  it ;  but  torments  are  dreadful,  and  these 
no  man  can  endure. 

''To  us  then,  my  friends,  the  promises  of  happiness  in 
heaven  should  be  peculiarly  dear ;  for  if  our  reward  be  in  this 
life  alone,  we  are  then  indeed  of  all  men  the  most  miserable. 
When  I  look  round  these  gloomy  walls,  made  to  terrify,  as 
well  as  to  confine  us ;  this  light  that  only  serves  to  show  the 
horrors  of  the  place,  those  shackles  that  tyranny  has  imposed, 
or  crime  made  necessary;  when  I  survey  these  emaciated 
looks,  and  hear  those  groans,  O I  my  friends,  what  a  glorious 
exchange  would  heaven  be  for  these.  To  fly  through  regions 
unconfined  as  air,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  eternal  bUss,  to 
carol  over  endless  hymns  of  praise,  to  have  no  master  to 
threaten  or  insult  us,  but  the  form  of  Goodn^ess  himself  for 
ever  in  our  eyes  ;  when  I  think  of  these  things,  death  becomes 
the  messenger  of  very  glad  tidings ;  when  I  think  of  these 
things,  his  sharpest  arrow  becomes  the  staff  of  my  support ; 
when  I  think  of  these  things,  what  is  there  in  life  worth 
having;  when  I  think  of  these  things,  what  is  there  that 
should  not  be  spumed  away:  kings  in  their  palaces  should 
groan  for  such  advantages ;  but  we,  humbled  as  we  are,  should 
yearn  for  them. 

**  And  shall  these  things  be  ours  ?  Ours  they  will  certainly 
be  if  we  but  try  for  them  ;  and  what  is  a  comfort,  we  are  shut 
out  from  many  temptations  that  would  retard  our  pursuiL 
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Only  let  us  try  for  them  and  they  will  certainly  be  our8,  and 
what  is  still  a  comfort,  shortly  too ;  for  if  we  look  back  on  a 
past  life  it  appears  but  a  very  short  span,  and  whatevel-  we 
may  think  of  the  rest  of  life,  it  will  yet  be  found  of  less 
duration;  as  we  grow  older  the  days  seem  to  grow  shorter, 
and  our  intimacy  with  time  ever  lessens  the  perception  of  his 
stay.  Then  let  us  take  comfort  now,  for  we  shall  soon  be  at 
our  journey's  end ;  we  shall  soon  lay  down  the  heavy  burthen 
laid  by  heaven  upon  us ;  and  though  death,  the  only  Mend  of 
the  wretched,  for  a  little  while  mocks  the  weary  traveller  with 
the  view,  and  like  his  horizon  still  flies  before  him ;  yet  the 
time  will  certainly  and  shortly  come  when  we  shall  cease  from 
our  toil ;  when  the  luxuriant  great  ones  of  the  world  shall  no 
more  tread  us  to  the  earth ;  when  we  shall  think  with  pleasure 
on  our  sufferings  below ;  when  we  shall  be  surrounded  with  all 
our  friends,  or  such  as  deserved  our  friendship ;  when  our  bliss 
shall  be  unutterable,  and  still  to  crown  all,  unending." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


HAPFISB  FBOSnCTS   BSOrET  TO  APPSAB.       LBT    VS    BB  IKPLEXIBLE, 
AHD  TOBTTTKB  WILL  AT   LAST   GHAITOB   TS  OTIB  PAVOVB. 

When  I  had  thus  finished,  and  my  audience  was  retired,  the 
gaoler,  who  was  one  of  the  most  humane  of  his  profession, 
hoped  I  would  not  be  displeased  as  what  he  did  was  but  his 
duty,  observing  that  he  must  be  obliged  to  remove  my  son  into 
a  stronger  cell,  but  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  visit  me 
every  morning.  I  thanked  him  for  his  clemency,  and  grasping 
my  boy's  hand  bade  him  farewell,  and  be  mindfrd  of  the  great 
duty  that  was  before  him. 

I  again  therefore  laid  me  down,  and  one  of  my  little  ones 
sat  by  my  bedside  reading,  when  Mr.  Jenkinson  entering, 
informed  me  that  there  was  news  of  my  daughter ;  for  that  she 
was  seen  by  a  person  about  two  hours  before  in  a  strange 
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gentleman's  company,  and  that  they  had  stopt  at  a  neigh* 
bouring  village  for  refreshment,  and  seemed  as  if  retoming  to 
town.  He  had  scarcely  delivered  this  news,  when  the  gaoler 
came  with  looks  of  haste  and  pleasure  to  inform  me  that  my 
daughter  was  found.  Moses  came  running  in  a  moment  after, 
crying  out  that  his  sister  Sophy  was  below,  and  coming  up 
with  our  old  friend  Mr.  Burchell. 

Just  as  he  delivered  this  news  my  dearest  ^1  entered,  and 
with  looks  almost  wild  with  pleasure,  ran  to  kiss  me  in  a 
transport  of  affection.  Her  mother's  tears  and  silence  also 
showed  her  pleasure. — **  Here,  papa,"  cried  the  charming  girl, 
"  here  is  the  brave  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  delivery ;  to  this 
gentleman's  intrepidity  I  am  indebted  for  my  happiness  and 

safety "    A  kiss  from  Mr.  Burchell,  whose  pleasure  seemed 

even  greater  than  hers,  interrupted  what  she  was  going  to  add. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Burchell,"  cried  I,  "this  is  but  a  wretched 
habitation  you  now  find  us  in ;  and  we  are  now  very  different 
from  what  you  last  saw  us.  You  were  ever  our  friend :  we 
have  long  discovered  our  errors  with  regard  to  you,  and 
repented  of  our  ingratitude.  After  the  vile  usage  you  then 
received  at  my  hands,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  behold  your 
face ;  yet  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me,  as  I  was  deceived  by  a  base 
ungenerous  wretch,  who  under  the  mask  of  friendship  has 
undone  me." 

"It  is  impossible,"  cried  Mr.  Burchell,  "that  I  should 
forgive  you,  as  you  never  deserved  my  resentment.  I  partly 
saw  your  delusion  then,  and  as  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
restrain,  I  could  only  pity  it !" 

"  It  was  ever  my  conjecture,"  cried  I,  "  that  your  mind  was 
noble ;  but  now  I  find  it  so.  But  tell  me,  my  dear  child,  how 
hast  thou  been  relieved,  or  who  the  ruffians  were  who  carried 
thee  away  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  as  to  the  villain  who  carried  me 
off  I  am  yet  ignorant.  For  as  my  mamma  and  I  were  walking 
out,  he  came  behind  us,  and  almost  before  I  could  call  for 
help,  forced  me  into  the  post-chaise,  and  in  an  instant  the 
horses  drove  away.  I  met  several  on  the  road,  to  whom  I 
cried  out  for  assistance,  but  they  disregarded  my  entreaties. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  rufiian  himself  used  every  art  to  hinder 
me  from  crying  ont :  he  flattered  and  threatened  by  tarns,  and 
swore  that  if  I  continued  but  silent,  he  intended  no  harm.  In 
the  mean  time  I  had  broken  the  canvas  that  he  had  drawn  up, 
and  whom  should  I  perceive  at  some  distance  but  your  old 
friend  Mr.  BurcheU,  walking  along  with  his  usual  swiftness, 
with  the  great  stick  for  which  we  used  so  much  to  ridicule  him. 
As  soon  as  we  came  within  hearing,  I  called  out  to  him  by 
name  and  entreated  his  help.  I  repeated  my  exclamation 
several  times,  upon  which,  with  a  very  loud  voice,  he  bid  the 
postilion  stop  ;  but  the  boy  took  no  notice,  but  drove  on  with 
still  greater  speed.  I  now  thought  he  could  never  overtake 
us,  when  in  less  than  a  minute  I  saw  Mr.  Burchell  come 
running  up  by  the  side  of  the  horses,  and  with  one  blow 
knock  the  postilion  to  the  ground.  The  horses  when  he  was 
fallen  soon  stopped  of  themselves,  and  the  ruffian  stepping  out 
with  oaths  and  menaces  drew  his  sword,  and  ordered  him  at 
his  peril  to  retire ;  but  Mr.  Burchell  running  up  shivered  his 
sword  to  pieces,  and  then  pursued  him  for  near  a  quarter  of  a 
mile ;  but  he  made  his  escape.  I  was  at  this  time  come  out 
myself,  willing  to  assist  my  deliverer ;  but  he  soon  returned  to 
me  in  triumph.  The  postilion,  who  was  recovered,  was  going 
to  make  his  escape  too ;  but  Mr.  Burchell  ordered  him  at  his 
peril  to  mount  again  and  drive  back  to  town.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  resist,  he  reluctantiy  complied,  though  the 
wound  he  had  received  seemed  to  me  at  least  to  be  dangerous. 
He  continued  to  complain  of  the  pain  as  we  drove  along,  so 
that  he  at  last  excited  Mr.  Burchell's  compassion,  who  at  my 
request  exchanged  him  for  another  at  an  inn  where  we  called 
on  our  return." 

**  Welcome,  then,"  cried  I,  *'  my  child,  and  thou  her  gallant 
deliverer,  a  thousand  welcomes.  Though  our  cheer  is  but 
wretched,  yet  our  hearts  are  ready  to  receive  you.  And  now, 
Mr.  Burchell,  as  you  have  delivered  my  girl,  if  you  think  her 
a  recompense  she  is  yours ;  if  you  can  stoop  to  an  alliance 
with  a  family  so  poor  as  mine,  take  her,  obtain  her  consent,  as 
I  know  you  have  her  heart,  and  you  have  mine.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  give  you  no  small  treasure ;  she  has  been 
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celebrated  for  beauty  it  is  true,  but  that  is  not  my  meaning,  I 
give  you  up  a  treasure  in  her  mind." 

"But  I  suppose.  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Burchell,  "that  you  are 
apprised  of  my  circumstances,  and  of  my  incapacity  to  support 
her  as  she  deserves  ?  *' 

"  If  your  present  objection,"  replied  I,  "  be  meant  as  an 
evasion  of  my  offer,  I  desist ;  but  I  know  no  man  so  worthy  to 
deserve  her  as  you ;  and  if  I  could  give  her  thousands,  and 
thousands  sought  her  from  me,  yet  my  honest  brave  Burchell 
should  be  my  dearest  choice." 

To  all  this  his  silence  alone  seemed  to  ^ve  a  mortifying 
refusal,  and  without  the  least  reply  to  my  offer,  he  demanded  tf 
he  could  not  be  furnished  with  refreshments  from  the  next  inn, 
to  which  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  ordered  them  to 
send  in  the  best  dinner  that  could  be  provided  upon  such  short 
notice.  He  bespoke  also  a  dozen  of  their  best  wine,  and  some 
cordials  for  me.  Adding  with  a  smile,  that  he  would  stretch  a 
litUe  for  once,  and  though  in  a  prison,  asserted  he  was  never 
better  disposed  to  be  merry.  The  waiter  soon  made  his 
appearance  with  preparations  for  dinner,  a  table  was  lent  us 
by  the  gaoler,  who  seemed  remarkably  assiduous,  the  wine  was 
disposed  in  order,  and  two  very  weU-dressed  dishes  were 
brought  in. 

My  daughter  had  not  yet  heard  of  her  poor  brother's  melan- 
choly situation,  and  we  all  seemed  unwilling  to  damp  her 
cheerfulness  by  the  relation.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  I 
attempted  to  appear  cheerful,  the  circumstances  of  my  unfor- 
tunate son  broke  through  all  efforts  to  dissemble ;  so  that  I 
was  at  last  obliged  to  damp  our  mirth  by  relating  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  wishing  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  share  with  us 
in  this  littie  interval  of  satisfaction.  After  my  guests  were 
recovered  from  the  consternation  my  account  had  produced,  I 
requested  also  that  Mr.  Jenkinson,  a  feUow  prisoner,  might  be 
admitted,  and  the  gaoler  granted  my  request  with  an  air  of 
unusual  submission.  The  clanking  of  my  son's  irons  was  no 
sooner  heard  along  the  passage,  than  his  sister  ran  impatiently 
to  meet  him ;  while  Mr.  Burchell,  in  the  meantime,  asked  me 
if  my  8on*s  name  were  George,  to  which  replying  in  the 
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affirmative,  he  still  continued  silent.  As  soon  as  my  boy 
entered  the  room  I  could  perceive  he  regarded  Mr.  Burchell 
with  a  look  of  astonishment  and  reverence.  "  Come  on/'  cried 
I,  "  my  son,  though  we  are  fallen  very  low,  yet  Providence  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  us  some  small  relaxation  from  pain. 
Thy  sister  is  restored  to  us,  and  there  is  her  deliverer :  to  that 
brave  man  it  is  that  I  am  indebted  for  yet  having  a  daughter ; 
give  him,  my  boy,  the  hand  of  friendship,  he  deserves  our 
warmest  gratitude." 

My  son  seemed  all  this  while  regardless  of  what  I  said,  and 
still  continued  fixed  at  a  respectful  distance. — "  My  dear 
brother,"  cried  his  sister,  "why  don't  you  thank  my  good 
deliverer  ?  the  brave  should  ever  love  each  other." 

He  still  continued  his  silence  and  astonishment,  till  our 
guest  at  last  perceived  himself  to  be  known,  and  assuming  all 
his  native  dignity,  desired  my  son  to  come  forward.  Never 
before  had  I  seen  anything  so  truly  majestic  as  the  air  he 
assumed  upon  this  occasion.  The  greatest  object  in  the  uni- 
verse,*say8  a  certain  philosopher,  is  a  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity ;  yet  there  is  still  a  greater,  which  is  the  good  man 
that  comes  to  relieve  it.  After  he  had  regarded  my  son  for 
some  time  with  a  superior  air,  "I  again  find,"  said  he, 
''unthinking  boy,  that  the  same  crime" — But  here  he  was 
interrupted  by  one  of  the  gaoler's  servants,  who  came  to  inform 
us  that  a  person  of  distinction,  who  had  driven  into  town  with 
a  chariot  and  several  attendants,  sent  his  respects  to  the 
gentieman  that  was  with  us,  and  begged  to  know  when  he 
should  think  proper  to  be  waited  upon. — "  Bid  the  fellow  wait," 
cried  our  guest,  "  till  I  shall  have  leisure  to  receive  him ; "  and 
then  turning  to  my  son,"  "  I  again  find.  Sir,"  proceeded  he, 
*^  that  you  are  guilty  of  the  same  offence,  for  which  you  once 
had  my  reproof,  and  for  which  the  law  is  now  preparing  its 
justest  punishments.  You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  a  contempt 
for  your  own  life  gives  you  a  right  to  take  that  of  another : 
but  where.  Sir,  is  the  difference  between  a  duellist  who  hazards 
a  life  of  no  value,  and  the  murderer  who  acts  with  greater 
security  ?  Is  it  any  diminution  of  the  gamester's  fraud  when 
he  alleges  that  he  has  staked  a  counter  ?  " 

VOL.  I.  o  O 
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**  Alas,  Sir,"  cried  I,  "  whoever  you  are,  pity  the  poor  mis- 
guided creature ;  for  what  he  has  done  was  in  obedience  to  a 
deluded  mother,  who  in  the  bitterness  of  her  resentment 
required  him  upon  her  blessing  to  avenge  her  quarrel.  Here, 
Sir,  is  the  letter,  which  will  serve  to  convince  you  of  her 
imprudence  and  diminish  his  guilt." 

He  took  the  letter  and  hastily  read  it  over.  "  This,"  says  he, 
"  though  not  a  perfect  excuse,  is  such  a  palliation  of  his  fault, 
as  induces  me  to  forgive  him.  And  now.  Sir,"  continued  he, 
kindly  taking  my  son  by  the  hand,  "  I  see  you  are  surprised  at 
finding  me  here ;  but  I  have  often  visited  prisons  upon  occa- 
sions less  interesting.  I  am  now  come  to  see  justice  done  a 
worthy  man,  for  whom  I  have  the  most  sincere  esteem.  I  have 
long  been  a  disguised  spectator  of  thy  father's  benevolence. 
I  have  at  his  littie  dwelling  enjoyed  respect  uncontaminated 
by  flattery,  and  have  received  that  happiness  that  courts  could 
not  give,  from  the  amusing  simplicity  roimd  his  fire-side.  My 
nephew  has  been  apprised  of  my  intentions  of  coming  here, 
and  I  find  is  arrived ;  it  would  be  wronging  him  and  you  to 
condemn  him  without  examination :  if  there  be  injury  there 
shall  be  redress ;  and  this  I  may  say  without  boasting,  that 
none  have  ever  taxed  the  injustice  of  Sir  William  Thom- 
hilL" 

We  now  found  the  personage  whom  we  had  so  long  enter- 
tained as  an  harmless  amusing  companion  was  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  Sir  William  Thomhill,  to  whose  virtues  and 
singularities  scarce  any  were  strangers.  The  poor  Mr. 
Burchell  was  in  reality  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  great  inte- 
rest, to  whom  senates  listened  with  applause,  and  whom  party 
heard  with  conviction ;  who  was  the  friend  of  his  country  but 
loyal  to  his  king.  My  poor  wife  recollecting  her  former 
familiarity,  seemed  to  shrink  with  apprehension ;  but  Sophia, 
who  a  few  moments  before  thought  him  her  own,  now  perceiving 
the  immense  distance  to  which  he  was  removed  by  fortune,  was 
unable  to  conceal  her  tears. 

"  Ah,  Sir,"  cried  my  wife,  with  a  piteous  aspect,  "  how  is  it 
possible  that  I  can  ever  have  your  forgiveness  ?  The  slights 
you  received  from  me  the  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
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yoa  at  onr  house,  and  the  jokes  which  I  audaciously  threw 
out,  these  jokes,  Sir,  I  fear  can  never  be  forgiven." 

"  My  dear  good  lady,"  returned  he  with  a  smile,  "  if  you  had 
your  joke  I  had  my  answer :  I'll  leave  it  to  all  the  company  if 
mine  were  not  as  good  as  yours.  To  say  the  truth,  I  know 
nobody  whom  I  am  disposed  to  be  angry  with  at  present  but 
the  fellow  who  so  frighted  my  little  girl  here.  I  had  not  even 
time  to  examine  the  rascal's  person  so  as  to  describe  him  in 
an  advertisement.  Can  you  tell  me,  Sophia,  my  dear,  whether 
you  should  know  him  again  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  I  can't  be  positive  ;  yet  now  I 
recollect  he  had  a  large  mark  over  one  of  his  eyebrows."  ''  I 
ask  pardon.  Madam,"  interrupted  Jenkinson,  who  was  by,  "but 
be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  if  the  fellow  wore  his  own  red 
hair?"— "Yes,  I  think  so,"  cried  Sophia.— "And  did  your 
honour,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Sir  William,  "  observe  the 
length  of  his  legs  ?  " — "  I  can't  be  sure  of  their  lengtli,"  cried 
the  Baronet,  "  but  I  am  convinced  of  their  swiftness ;  for  he 
outran  me,  which  is  what  I  thought  few  men  in  the  kingdom 
could  have  done." — "  Please  your  honour,"  cried  Jenkinson, 
"  I  know  the  man :  it  is  certainly  the  same ;  the  best  runner  in 
England  ;  he  has  beaten  Pinwire  of  Newcastle,  Timothy  Baxter 
is  his  name,  I  know  him  perfectly,  and  the  very  place  of  his 
retreat  this  moment.  If  your  honour  will  bid  Mr.  Gaoler  let 
two  of  his  men  go  with  me,  I'll  engage  to  produce  him  to  you 
in  an  hour  at  farthest."  Upon  this  the  gaoler  was  called,  who 
instantly  appearing.  Sir  William  demanded  if  he  knew  him. 
"  Yes,  please  your  honour,"  replied  the  gaoler,  "  I  know  Sir 
William  Thomhill  well,  and  everybody  that  knows  any  thing  of 

him  will  desire  to  know  more  of  him." "  Well,  then,"  said 

the  Baronet,  "  my  request  is,  that  you  will  permit  this  man 
and  two  of  your  servants  to  go  upon  a  message  by  my  authority, 
and  as  I  am  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  I  undertake  to 

secure  you." "  Your  promise  is  sufficient,"  replied  the  other, 

"  and  you  may  at  a  minute's  warning  send  them  over  England 
whenever  your  honour  thinks  fit." 

In  pursuance  of  the  gaoler's  compliance,  Jenkinson  was  dis- 
patched in  search  of  Timothy  Baxter,  while  we  were  amused 

o  o  2 
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with  the  assiduity  of  our  youngest  boy  Bill,  who  had  just  come 
in  and  climbed  ap  to  Sir  William's  neck  in  order  to  kiss  him. 
His  mother  was  immediately  going  to  chastise  his  familiarity, 
bat  the  worthy  man  prevented  her ;  and  taking  the  child,  all 
ragged  as  he  was,  upon  his  knee,  "  What  Bill,  you  chubby 
rogue,**  cried  he,  "  do  you  remember  your  old  friend  Burchell ; 
and  Dick  too,  my  honest  veteran,  are  you  here,  you  shall  find  I 
have  not  forgot  you.'*  So  saying,  he  gave  each  a  large  piece  of 
gingerbread,  which  the  poor  fellows  eat  very  heartily,  as  they 
had  got  that  morning  but  a  veiy  scanty  breakfast. 

We  now  sate  down  to  dinner,  which  was  almost  cold ;  but 
previously,  my  arm  still  continuing  painful.  Sir  William  wrote 
a  prescription,  for  he  had  made  the  study  of  physic  his 
amusement,  and  was  more  than  moderately  skilled  in  the 
profession :  this  being  sent  to  an  apothecary  who  lived  in  the 
place,  my  arm  was  dressed,  and  I  found  almost  instantaneous 
reliefl  We  were  waited  upon  at  dinner  by  the  gaoler  himself, 
who  was  willing  to  do  our  guest  all  the  honour  in  his  power. 
But  before  we  had  well  dined,  another  message  was  brought 
from  his  nephew,  desiring  permission  to  appear,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  innocence  and  honour;  with  which  request 
the ,  Baronet  complied  and  desired  Mr.  Thomhill  to  be 
introduced. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
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Mb.  Thornhill  made  his  appearance  with  a  smile,  which  he 
seldom  wanted,  and  was  going  to  embrace  his  uncle,  which  the 
other  repulsed  with  an  air  of  disdain.  "  No  fawning,  Sir,  at 
present,"  cried  the  Baronet,  with  a  look  of  severity,  "  the  only 
way  to  my  heart  is  by  the  road  of  honour ;  but  here  I  only  see 
complicated  instances  of  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  oppression. 
How  is  it.  Sir,  that  this  poor  man,  for  whom  I  know  you  pro- 
fessed a  friendship,  is  used  thus  hardly  ?      His  daughter  vilely 
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seduced  as  a  recompense  for  his  hospitality,  and  he  himself 
thrown  into  a  prison,  perhaps  but  for  resenting  the  insult  ? 
His  son  too,  whom  you  feared  to  face  as  a  man " 

"Is  it  possible.  Sir,"  interrupted  his  nephew,  "that  my 
uncle  could  object  that  as  a  crime,  which  his  repeated  instruc- 
tions alone  haye  persuaded  me  to  avoid  ?  " 

"  Your  rebuke,"  cried  Sir  William,  "  is  just;  you  haye  acted 
in  this  instance  prudently  and  well,  though  not  quite  as  your 
father  would  have  done ;  my  brother  indeed  was  the  soul  of 
honour ;  but  thou — ^yes,  you  have  acted  in  this  instance  perfectly 
right,  and  it  has  my  warmest  approbation." 

"  And  I  hope,"  said  his  nephew,  "  that  the  rest  of  my  conduct 
will  not  be  found  to  deserve  censure.  I  appeared.  Sir,  with 
this  gentleman's  daughter  at  some  places  of  public  amusement ; 
thus  what  was  levity,  scandal  called  by  a  harsher  name,  and  it 
was  reported  that  I  had  debauched  her.  I  waited  on  her 
father  in  person,  willing  to  clear  the  thing  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  he  received  me  only  with  insult  and  abuse.  As  for  the 
rest,  with  regard  to  his  being  here,  my  attorney  and  steward 
can  best  inform  you,  as  I  commit  the  management  of  business 
entirely  to  them.  Jf  he  has  contracted  debts  and  is  unwilling 
or  even  unable  to  pay  them,  it  is  their  business  to  proceed  in 
this  manner,  and  I  see  no  hardship  or  injustice  in  pursuing  the 
most  legal  means  of  redress." 

"  If  this,"  cried  Sir  William,  "  be  as  you  have  stated  it, 
there  is  nothing  unpardonable  in  your  offence ;  and  though 
your  conduct  might  have  been  more  generous  in  not  suffering 
this  gentleman  to  be  oppressed  by  subordinate  tyranny,  yet  it 
has  been  at  least  equitable." 

"He  cannot  contradict  a  single  particular,"  replied  the 
'Squire,  "  I  defy  him  to  do  so,  and  several  of  my  servants  are 
ready  to  attest  what  I  say.  Thus  Sir,"  continued  he,  finding 
that  I  was  silent,  for  in  fact  I  could  not  contradict  him,  "  thus 
Sir,  my  own  innocence  is  vindicated;  but  though  at  your 
intreaty  I  am  ready  to  forgive  this  gentieman  every  other 
offence,  yet  his  attempts  to  lessen  me  in  your  esteem,  excite  a 
resentment  that  I  cannot  govern.  And  this  too  at  a  time 
when  his  son  was  actually  preparing  to  take  away  my  life ; 
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this,  I  say,  was  snch  guilt,  that  I  am  detennined  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course.  I  have  here  the  challenge  that  was  sent  me, 
and  two  witnesses  to  prove  it ;  one  of  my  servants  has  been 
wounded  dangerously,  and  even  though  my  uncle  himself  should 
dissuade  me,  which  I  know  he  wiU  not,  yet  I  will  see  public 
justice  done  and  he  shall  suffer  for  it." 

*'Thou  monster,"  cried  my  wife,  '^hast  thou  not  had 
vengeance  enough  already,  but  must  my  poor  boy  feel  thy 
cruelty  ?  I  hope  that  good  Sir  William  will  protect  us,  for  my 
son  is  as  innocent  as  a  child ;  I  am  sure  he  is,  and  never  did 
harm  to  man." 

*' Madam,"  replied  the  good  man,  "your  wishes  for  his 
safety  are  not  greater  than  mine ;  but  I  am  sony  to  find  his 
guilt  too  plain;  and  if  my  nephew  persists" — But  the 
appearance  of  Jenkinson  and  the  gaoler's  two  servants  now 
called  off  our  attention,  who  entered,  bawling  in  a  tall  man 
very  genteelly  drest,  and  answering  the  description  already 

given  of  the  ruffian  who  had  carried  off  my  daughter 

"  Here,"  cried  Jenkinson,  pulling  him  in,  "  here  we  have 
him ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  candidate  for  Tyburn  this  is 
one." 

The  moment  Mr  Thomhill  perceived  the  prisoner,  and 
Jenkinson  who  had  him  in  custody,  he  seemed  to  shrink  back 
with  terror.  His  face  became  pale  with  conscious  guilt,  and 
he  would  have  withdrawn ;  but  Jenkinson,  who  perceived  his 

design,  stopt  him. "What,  'Squire,"  cried  he,  "are    you 

ashamed  of  your  two  old  acquaintances,  Jenkinson  and  Baxter? 
but  this  is  the  way  that  all  great  men  forget  their  Mends, 
though  I  am  resolved  we  will  not  forget  you.  Our  prisoner, 
please  your  honour,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Sir  William,  "  has 
already  confessed  all.  This  is  the  gentleman  reported  to  be  so 
dangerously  woimded ;  he  declares  that  it  was  Mr.  ThombiU 
who  first  put  him  upon  this  affair,  that  he  gave  him  the  clothes 
he  now  wears  to  appear  like  a  gentleman,  and  furnished  him 
with  the  post-chaise.  The  plan  was  laid  between  them  that  he 
should  carry  off  the  young  lady  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  that 
there  he  should  threaten  and  terrify  her ;  but  Mr.  Thomhill 
was  to  come  in  in  the  mean  time,  as  if  by  accident,  to  her 
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rescue,  and  that  they  should  fight  awhile,  and  then  he  was  to 
nm  off,  by  which  Mr.  Thomhill  would  have  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  her  affections  himself  under  the  character  of 
her  defender." 

Sir  William  remembered  the  coat  to  haye  been  frequently 
worn  by  his  nephew,  and  all  the  rest  the  prisoner  himself 
eonfirmed  by  a  more  circumstantial  account ;  concluding,  that 
Mr.  Thomhill  had  often  declared  to  him  that  he  was  in  love 
with  both  sisters  at  the  same  time. 

"  Heavens ! "  cried  Sir  William,  "  what  a  viper  have  I  been 
fostering  in  my  bosom !  And  so  fond  of  public  justice  too 
as  he  seemed  to  be.  But  he  shall  have  it;  secure  him, 
Mr.  Gaoler — ^yet  hold,  I  fear  there  is  not  legal  evidence  to 
detain  him." 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Thomhill,  with  the  utmost  humility,  intreated 
that  two  such  abandoned  wretches  might  not  be  admitted  as 
evidences  against  him,    but    that    his    servants    should    be 

examined. "  Your  servants !  "  replied  Sir  William,  "  wretch, 

call  them  yours  no  longer :  but  come,  let  us  hear  what  those 
fellows  have  to  say,  let  his  butler  be  called." 

When  the  butler  was  introduced,  he  soon  perceived  by  his 
former  master's  looks  that  all  his  power  was  now  over.  "  Tell 
me,"  cried  Sir  William  sternly,  "have  you  ever  seen  your 
master  and  that  feUow  drest  up  in  his  clothes  in  company 
together  ?  "  "  Yes,  please  your  honour,"  cried  the  butler,  "  a 
thousand  times :  he  was  the  man  that  always  brought  him  his 
ladies." — *'  How,"  interrupted  young  Mr.  Thomhill, "  this  to  my 

face !  " "  Yes,"  replied  the  butler,  "  or  to  any  man's  face. 

To  tell  you  a  truth,  Master  Thomhill,  I  never  either  loved  you 
or  liked  you,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  tell  you  now  a  piece  of  my 

mind." "  Now  then,"  cried  Jenkinson,   "  tell  his  honour 

whether  you  know  anything  of  me." "  I  can't  say,"  replied 

the  butler,  ^'  that  I  know  much  good  of  you.  The  night  that 
gentleman's  daughter  was  deluded  to  our  house,  you  were  one 

of  them." "  So  then,"  cried  Sir  WUliam,  "  I  find  you  have 

brought  a  very  fine  witness  to  prove  your  innocence :  thou  stain 
to  humanity!  to  associate  with  such  wretches!"  (But  con- 
tinuing his  examination)  "  You  tell  me,  Mr.  Butler,  that  this 
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was  the  person  who  brought  him  this  old  gentleman's  daughter.** 
— "  No,  please  your  honour/'  replied  the  butler,  "  he  did  not 
bring  her,  for  the  'Squire  himself  undertook  that  business ; 
but  he  brought  the  priest  that  pretended  to  many  them." — "  It 
is  but  too  true,"  cried  Jenkinson,  "  I  cannot  deny  it,  that  was 
the  employment  assigned  me,  and  I  confess  it  to  my  confusion." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  '*  how  every  new 
discovery  of  his  villainy  alarms  me.  All  his  guilt  is  now  too 
plain,  and  I  find  his  prosecution  was  dictated  by  tyranny, 
cowardice,  and  revenge.  At  my  request,  Mr.  Gaoler,  set  this 
young  officer  now  your  prisoner  free,  and  trust  to  me  for  the 
consequences.  I'll  make  it  my  business  to  set  the  affair  in  a 
proper  light  to  my  friend  the  magistrate  who  has  conmutted 
him.  But  where  is  the  unfortunate  yoimg  lady  herself?  let 
her  appear  to  confront  this  wretch ;  I  long  to  know  by  what  arts 
he  has  seduced  her.     Intreat  her  to  come  in.    Where  is  she  ?  " 

''  Ah,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  that  question  stings  me  to  the  heart :  I 

was  once  indeed  happy  in  a  daughter,  but  her  miseries " 

Another  interruption  here  prevented  me ;  for  who  should  make 
her  appearance  but  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot,  who  was  next  day 
to  have  been  married  to  I^Ir.  Thomhill.  Nothing  could  equal 
her  surprise  at  seeing  Sir  William  and  his  nephew  here  before 
her ;  for  her  arrival  was  quite  accidental.  It  happened  that 
she  and  the  old  gentleman  her  father  were  passing  through  the 
town  on  their  way  to  her  aunt's,  who  had  insisted  that  her 
nuptials  with  Mr.  Thomhill  should  be  consummated  at  her 
house ;  but  stopping  for  refreshment,  they  put  up  at  an  inn  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.  It  was  there  from  the  window  that 
the  young  lady  happened  to  observe  one  of  my  little  boys 
playing  in  the  street,  and  instantly  sending  a  footman  to  bring 
the  child  to  her,  she  learnt  from  him  some  account  of  our 
misfortunes;  but  was  still  kept  ignorant  of  young  Mr. 
Thornhiirs  being  the  cause.  Though  her  father  made  several 
remonstrances  on  the  impropriety  of  going  to  a  prison  to  visit 
us,  yet  they  were  ineffectual ;  she  desired  the  child  to  conduct 
her,  which  he  did,  and  it  was  thus  she  surprised  us  at  a  juncture 
so  unexpected. 

Nor  can  I  go  on,  without  a  reflection  on  those  accidental 
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meetings,  which,  though  they  happen  every  day,  seldom  excite 
onr  surprise  but  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion.  To  what 
a  fortuitous  occurrence  do  we  not  owe  every  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  our  lives.  How  many  seeming  accidents  must 
unite  before  we  can  be  clothed  or  fed.  The  peasant  must  be 
disposed  to  labour,  the  shower  must  fall,  the  wind  fill  the 
merchant's  sail,  or  numbers  must  want  the  usual  supply. 

We  all  continued  silent  for  some  moments,  while  my 
charming  pupil,  which  was  the  name  I  generally  gave  this 
young  lady,  united  in  her  looks  compassion  and  astonishment, 
which  gave  new  finishings  to  her  beauty.  "  Indeed,  my  dear 
Mr.  Thomhill,*'  cried  she  to  the  'Squire,  who  she  supposed  was 
come  here  to  succour  and  not  to  oppress  us,  "  I  take  it  a  little 
unkindly  that  you  should  come  here  without  me,  or  never 
inform  me  of  the  situation  of  a  feanily  so  dear  to  us  both :  you 
know  I  should  take  as  much  pleasure  in  contributing  to  the 
relief  of  my  reverend  old  master  here,  whom  I  shall  ever 
esteem,  as  you  can.  But  I  find  that,  like  your  uncle,  you  take 
pleasure  in  doing  good  in  secret." 

''  He  find  pleasure  in  doing  good ! "  cried  Sir  William, 
interrupting  her.  "  No,  my  dear,  his  pleasures  are  as  base  as 
he  is.  You  see  in  him,  madam,  as  complete  a  villain  as  ever 
disgraced  humanity.  A  wretch,  who  after  having  deluded  this 
poor  man's  daughter,  after  plotting  against  the  innocence  of 
her  sister,  has  thrown  the  father  into  prison,  and  the  eldest  son 
into  fetters,  because  he  had  courage  to  face  his  betrayer.  And 
give  me  leave,  madam,  now  to  congratulate  you  upon  an  escape 
from  the  embraces  of  such  a  monster." 

"O  goodness,"  cried  the  lovely  girl,  "how  have  I  been 
deceived!  Mr.  Thomhill  informed  me  for  certain  that  this 
gentleman's  eldest  son.  Captain  Primrose,  was  gone  off  to 
America  with  his  new-married  lady." 

"My  sweetest  miss,"  cried  my  wife,  "he  has  told  you 
nothing  but  falsehoods.  My  son  George  never  left  the  king- 
dom, nor  never  was  married.  Though  you  have  forsaken  him, 
he  has  always  loved  you  too  well  to  think  of  any  body  else ; 
and  I  have  heard  him  say  he  would  die  a  bachelor  for  your 
sake."     She  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  upon  the  sincerity  of 
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her  8on*8  passion,  she  set  his  dael  with  Mr.  Thomhill  in  a 
proper  light,  from  thence  she  made  a  rapid  digression  to  the 
*Sqnire*s  dehancheries,  his  pretended  marriages,  and  ended 
with  a  most  insulting  pictore  of  his  cowardice. 

"  Good  heaven ! "  cried  Miss  Wilmot,  "  how  veiy  near  have 
I  been  to  the  brink  of  min !  Bat  how  great  is  my  pleasure 
to  have  escax>ed  it!  Ten  thousand  falsehoods  has  this 
gentleman  told  me !  He  had  at  last  art  enou^  to  persuade 
me  that  mj  promise  to  the  only  man  I  esteemed  was  no  longer 
binding,  ance  he  had  been  wnfaithfhl.  By  his  falsehoods  I 
was  taoght  to  detest  one  equally  brave  and  generous !  '* 

But  by  this  time  my  son  was  freed  from  the  incumbrances 
of  justice,  as  the  person  supposed  to  be  wounded  was  detected 
t>  be  an  impostor.  Mr.  Jenkinson  also,  who  had  acted  as  his 
Talet  de  chambre,  had  dressed  up  his  hair,  and  furnished  him 
with  whatever  was  necessazy  to  make  a  genteel  appearance. 
He  now  therefore  entered,  handsomely  drest  in  his  regimentals, 
and,  without  yanity  (for  I  am  above  it),  he  appeared  as  hand- 
some a  fellow  as  ever  wore  a  military  dress.  As  he  entered, 
he  made  Miss  Wilmot  a  modest  and  distant  bow,  for  he  was 
not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  change  which  the  eloquence  of 
his  mother  had  wrought  in  his  feiTour.  But  no  decorums 
could  restrain  the  impatience  of  his  blushing  mistress  to  be 
forgiven.  Her  tears,  her  looks,  all  contributed  to  discover  the 
real  sensations  of  her  heart  for  having  forgotten  her  former 
promise,  and  having  suffered  herself  to  be  deluded  by  an 
impostor.  My  son  appeared  amazed  at  her  condescension,  and 
could  scarce  believe  it  reaL  — "  Sure,  madam,"  cried  he, 
*'  this  is  but  delusion  !  I  can  never  have  merited  this !  To  be 
blessed  thus  is  to  be  too  happy." — "  No,  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  I 
have  been  deceived,  basely  deceived,  else  nothing  could  ever 
have  made  me  unjust  to  my  promise.  You  know  my  friend- 
ship, you  have  long  known  it ;  but  forget  what  I  have  done, 
and  as  vou  once  had  my  warmest  vows  of  constancy,  you  shall 
now  have  them  repeated ;  and  be  assured  that  if  your  Arabella 
cannot  be  yours,  she  shall  never  be  another's." — "And  no 
others  you  shall  be,"  cried  Sir  William,  "if  I  have  any 
influence  with  your  father." 
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This  hint  was  sufficient  for  my  son  Moses,  who  immediately 
flew  to  the  inn  where  the  old  gentleman  was,  to  inform  him  of 
every  circumstance  that  had  happened.  But  in  the  meantime 
the  'Squire  perceiving  that  he  was  on  every  side  undone,  now 
finding  that  no  hopes  were  left  from  flattery  or  dissimulation, 
concluded  that  his  wisest  way  would  be  to  turn  and  face  his 
pursuers.  Thus  laying  aside  all  shame,  he  appeared  the  open 
hardy  villain.  "  I  find  then,"  cried  he,  "  that  I  am  to  expect 
no  justice  here ;  but  I  am  resolved  it  shall  be  done  me.  You 
shall  know.  Sir,"  turning  to  Sir  William,  ''  I  am  no  longer  a 
poor  dependant  upon  your  favours.  I  scorn  them.  Nothing 
can  keep  Miss  Wilmot*s  fortune  from  me,  which,  I  thank  her 
father's  assiduity,  is  pretty  large.  The  articles  and  a  bond  for 
her  fortune  are  signed,  and  safe  in  my  possession.  It  was  her 
fortune,  not  her  person,  that  induced  me  to  wish  for  this 
match ;  and  possessed  of  the  one,  let  who  will  take  the  other." 

This  was  an  alarming  blow;  Sir  William  was  sensible  of 
the  justice  of  his  claims,  for  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
drawing  up  the  marriage  articles  himself.  Miss  Wilmot,  there- 
fore, perceiving  that  her  fortune  was  irretrievably  lost,  turning 
to  my  son,  she  asked  if  the  loss  of  fortune  could  lessen  her 
value  to  him.  "  Though  fortune,"  said  she,  "  is  out  of  my 
power,  at  least  I  have  my  hand  to  give." 

'*  And  that,  madam,"  cried  her  real  lover,  ^*  was  indeed  all 
that  you  ever  had  to  give;  at  least  all  that  I  ever  thought 
worth  the  acceptance.  And  I  now  protest,  my  Arabella,  by  all 
that's  happy,  your  want  of  fortune  this  moment  increases 
my  pleasure,  as  it  serves  to  convince  my  sweet  girl  of  my 
sincerity." 

Mr.  Wilmot  now  entering,  he  seemed  not  a  little  pleased  at 
the  danger  his  daughter  had  just  escaped,  and  readily  consented 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  match.  But  finding  that  her  fortime, 
which  was  secured  to  Mr.  Thomhill  by  bond,  would  not  be 
given  up,  nothing  could  exceed  his  disappointment.  He  now 
saw  that  his  money  must  all  go  to  enrich  one  who  had  no 
fortune  of  his  own.  He  could  bear  his  being  a  rascal ;  but  to 
want  an  equivalent  to  his  daughter*s  fortune  was  wormwood. 
He  sat  therefore  for  some  minutes  employed  in  the  most  morti- 
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fying  speculations,  till  Sir  William  attempted  to  lessen  his 
anxiety. — "  I  must  confess,  Sir,"  cried  he,  "  that  your  present 
disappointment  does  not  entirely  displease  me.  Your  immode- 
rate passion  for  wealth  is  now  justly  punished.  But  though 
the  young  lady  cannot  be  rich,  she  has  still  a  competence 
sufficient  to  give  content.  Here  you  see  an  honest  young 
soldier,  who  is  willing  to  take  her  without  fortune  ;  they  have 
long  loved  each  other,  and  for  the  friendship  I  bear  his  father, 
my  interest  shall  not  be  wanting  in  his  promotion.  Leave  then 
that  ambition  which  disappoints  you,  and  for  once  admit  that 
happiness  which  courts  your  acceptance." 

"  Sir  William,'*  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "  be  assured  I 
never  yet  forced  her  inclinations,  nor  will  I  now.  If  she  still 
continues  to  love  this  young  gentleman,  let  her  have  him  with 
all  my  heart.  There  is  still,  thank  heaven,  some  fortune  left, 
and  your  promise  will  make  it  something  more.  Only  let  my 
old  friend  here  (meaning  me)  give  me  a  promise  of  settling  six 
thousand  pounds  upon  my  girl,  if  ever  he  should  come  to  his 
fortune,  and  I  am  ready  this  night  to  be  the  first  to  join  them 
together." 

As  it  now  remained  with  me  to  make  the  young  couple 
happy,  I  readily  gave  a  promise  of  making  the  settlement  he 
required,  which,  to  one  who  had  such  little  expectations  as  I, 
was  no  great  favour.  We  had  now  therefore  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  fly  into  each  other's  arms  in  a  transport 
*'  After  all  my  misfortunes,"  cried  my  son  George,  "  to  be  thus 
rewarded !  Sure  this  is  more  than  I  could  ever  have  presumed 
to  hope  for.  To  be  possessed  of  all  that's  good,  and  after 
such  an  interval  of  pain !  My  warmest  wishes  could  never  rise 
so  high!" 

••  Yes,  my  George,"  returned  his  lovely  bride,  "  now  let  the 
wretch  take  my  fortune  ;  since  you  are  happy  without  it,  so  am 
I.  O  what  an  exchange  have  I  made  from  the  basest  of  men 
to  the  dearest,  best !  Let  him  enjoy  our  fortune,  I  can  now  be 
happy  even  in  indigence." — "And  I  promise  you,"  cried  the 
'Squire,  with  a  malicious  grin,  "that  I  shall  be  very  happy 
with  what  you  despise." — "  Hold,  hold,  Sir,"  cried  Jenkinson, 
"there  are  two  words  to  that  bargain.     As  for  that  lady's 
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fortnne,  Sir,  you  shall  never  touch  a  single  stiver  of  it.  Pray 
your  honour,"  continued  he  to  Sir  William,  ^*  can  the  'Squire 
have  this  lady's  fortune  if  he  be  married  to  another  ?  " — "  How 
can  you  make  such  a  simple  demand?"  replied  the  Baronet, 
"  undoubtedly  he  cannot." — "  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  cried  Jen- 
kinson ;  "  for  as  this  gentleman  and  I  have  been  old  fellow 
sporters,  I  have  a  friendship  for  him.  But  I  must  declare, 
well  as  I  love  him,  that  his  contract  is  not  worth  a  tobacco- 
stopper,  for  he  is  married  already." — "  You  lie,  like  a  rascal," 
returned  the  'Squire,  who  seemed  roused  by  this  insult ;  "I 
never  was  legally  married  to  any  woman." 

**  Indeed,  begging  your  honour's  pardon,"  replied  the  other, 
*'you  were;  and  I  hope  you  will  show  a  proper  return  of 
friendship  to  your  own  honest  Jenkinson,  who  brings  you  a 
wife,   and    if   the   company  restrains    their  curiosity  a  few 

minutes,  they  shall  see  her." So  saying,  he  went  off  with 

his  usual  celerity,  and  left  us  all  unable  to  form  any  probable 

conjecture  as  to  his  design. "  Aye  let  him  go,"  cried  the 

'Squire ;  ''  whatever  else  I  may  have  done  I  defy  him  there. 
I  am  too  old  now  to  be  frightened  with  squibs." 

''  I  am  surprised,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  what  the  fellow  can 

intend  by  this.     Some  low  piece  of  humour,  I  suppose  ! " 

"Perhaps,  Sir,"  replied  I,  "he  may  have  a  more  serious 
meaning.  For  when  we  reflect  on  the  various  schemes  this 
gentleman  has  laid  to  seduce  innocence,  perhaps  some  one 
more  artfrd  than  the  rest  has  been  found  able  to  deceive  him. 
When  we  consider  what  numbers  he  has  ruined,  how  many 
parents  now  feel  with  anguish  the  infamy  and  the  contamina- 
tion which  he  has  brought  into  their  families,  it  would  not 

surprise  me  if  some  one  of  them ^Amazement !      Do  I  see 

my  lost  daughter !  Do  I  hold  her !  It  is,  it  is  my  life,  my 
happiness.  I  thought  thee  lost,  my  Olivia,  yet  stiU  I  hold 
thee — and  still  thou  shalt  live  to  bless  me."  The  warmest 
transports  of  the  fondest  lover  were  not  greater  than  mine 
when  I  saw  him  introduce  my  child,  and  held  my  daughter  in 
my  arms,  whose  silence  only  spoke  her  raptures. 

"  And  art  thou  returned  to  me,  my  darling,"  cried  I,  "  to  be 
my  comfort  in  age  ! " "  That   she   is,"   cried  Jenkinson, 
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"  and  make  mach  of  her,  for  she  is  your  own  honourable  child, 
and  as  honest  a  woman  as  any  in  the  whole  room,  let  the  other 
be  who  she  wilL  And  as  for  yon,  'Squire,  as  sure  as  you 
stand  there,  this  young  lady  is  your  lawful  wedded  wife.  And 
to  convince  you  that  I  speak  nothing  but  truth,  here  is  the 

license  by  which  you  were  married  together." So  saying, 

he  put  the  license  into  the  Baronet's  hands,  who  read  it,  and 
found  it  perfect  in  every  respect.  "And  now,  gentlemen," 
continued  he,  "  I  find  you  are  surprised  ^at  all  this  ;  but  a  few 
words  will  explain  the  difficulty.  That  there  'Squire  of 
renown,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  friendship,  but  that's  between 
ourselves,  has  often  employed  me  in  doing  odd  little  things  for 
him.  Among  the  rest,  he  commissioned  me  to  procure  him 
a  false  license  and  a  false  priest,  in  order  to  deceive  this  young 
lady.  But  as  I  was  very  much  his  friend,  what  did  I  do  but 
went  and  got  a  true  license  and  a  true  priest,  and  married 
them  both  as  fast  as  the  cloth  could  make  them.  Perhaps 
you'll  think  it  was  generosity  that  made  me  do  all  this.  But 
no.  To  my  shame  I  confess  it,  my  only  design  was  to  keep 
the  license  and  let  the  'Squire  know  that  I  could  prove  it  upon 
him  whenever  I  thought  proper,  and  so  make  him  come  down 
whenever  I  wanted  money."  A  burst  of  pleasure  now  seemed 
to  fill  the  whole  apartment;  our  joy  reached  even  to  the 
common  room,  where  the  prisoners  themselves  sympathised. 

And  shook  their  chains 

In  transport  and  rude  harmony. 

Happiness  was  expanded  upon  eveiy  face,  and  even  Olivia's 
cheek  seemed  flushed  with  pleasure.  To  be  thus  restored  to 
reputation,  to  friends  and  fortune  at  once,  was  a  rapture 
sufficient  to  stop  the  progress  of  decay  and  restore  former  health 
and  vivacity.  But  perhaps  among  all  there  was  not  one  who 
felt  sincerer  pleasure  than  I.  Still  holding  the  dear-loved 
child  in  my  arms,  I  asked  my  heart  if  these  transports  were 
not  delusion.  "  How  could  you,"  cried  I,  turning  to  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson,  "  how  could  you  add  to  my  miseries  by  the  story  of 
her  death  ?  But  it  matters  not ;  my  pleasure  at  finding  her 
again  is  more  than  a  recompense  for  the  pain." 
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*'  As  to  your  question/*  replied  Jenkinson,  **  that  is  easily 
answered.  I  thought  the  only  probable  means  of  freeing  you 
from  prison,  was  by  submitting  to  the  'Squire,  and  consenting 
to  his  marriage  with  the  other  young  lady.  But  these  you  had 
vowed  never  to  grant  while  your  daughter  was  living ;  there 
was  therefore  no  other  method  to  bring  things  to  bear  but  by 
persuading  you  that  she  was  dead.  I  prevailed  on  your  wife 
to  join  in  the  deceit,  and  we  have  not  had  a  fit  opportunity  of 
undeceiving  you  till  now." 

In  the  whole  assembly  now  there  only  appeared  two  faces 
that  did  not  glow  with  transport.  Mr.  Thomhill's  assurance 
had  entirely  forsaken  him :  he  now  saw  the  gulph  of  infamy 
and  want  before  him,  and  trembled  to  take  the  plunge.  He 
therefore  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  uncle,  and  in  a  voice  of 
piercing  miseiy  implored  compassion.  Sir  William  was  going 
to  spurn  him  away,  but  at  my  request  he  raised  him,  and  after 
pausing  a  few  moments,  "  Thy  vices,  crimes,  and  ingratitude,** 
cried  he,  "  deserve  no  tenderness ;  yet  thou  shall  not  be 
entirely  forsaken,  a  bare  competence  shall  be  supplied  to 
support  the  wants  of  life,  but  not  its  follies.  This  young  lady, 
thy  wife,  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  a  third  part  of  that 
fortune  which  once  was  thine,  and  fit>m  her  tenderness  alone 
thou  art  to  expect  any  extraordinary  supplies  for  the  future." 
He  was  going  to  express  his  gratitude  for  such  kindness  in  a 
set  speech ;  but  the  Baronet  prevented  him  by  bidding  him 
not  aggravate  his  meanness,  which  was  already  but  too 
apparent.  He  ordered  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  gone, 
and  from  all  his  former  domestics  to  choose  one  such  as  he 
should  think  proper,  which  was  all  that  should  be  granted  to 
attend  him. 

As  soon  as  he  left  us.  Sir  William  very  politely  stept  up  to 
his  new  niece  with  a  smile,  and  wished  her  joy.  His  example 
was  followed  by  Miss  Wilmot  and  her  father;  my  wife  too 
kissed  her  daughter  with  much  affection,  as,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  she  was  now  made  an  honest  woman  of.  Sophia 
and  Moses  followed  in  turn,  and  even  our  benefactor  Jenkinson 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  that  honour.  Our  satisfaction 
seemed    scarce    capable    of   increase.      Sir  William,  whose 
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greatest  pleasure  was  in  doing  good,  now  looked  roond  with 
a  countenance  open  as  the  sun,  and  saw  nothing  but  joy  in  the 
looks  of  all  except  that  of  my  daughter  Sophia,  who,  for  some 
reasons  we  could  not  comprehend,  did  not  seem  perfectly 
satisfied.  "  I  think  now,"  cried  he,  with  a  smile,  **  that  all  the 
company  except  one  or  two  seem  perfectly  happy.  There  only 
remains  an  act  of  justice  for  me  to  do.  You  are  sensible,  Sir," 
continued  he  turning  to  me,  *^  of  the  obligations  we  both  owe 
Mr.  Jenkinson ;  and  it  is  but  just  we  should  both  reward  him 
for  it.  Miss  Sophia  will,  I  am  sure,  make  him  very  happy, 
and  he  shall  have  firom  me  five  hundred  pounds  as  her  fortune, 
and  upon  this  I  am  sure  they  can  live  very  comfortably  toge- 
ther.    Come,  Miss  Sophia,  what  say  you  to  this  match  of  my 

making?    Will  you  have  him?" ^My  poor  girl  seemed 

almost  sinking  into  her  mother's  arms  at  the  hideous  proposal. 

— "  Have  him.  Sir !  "  cried  she  faintly.     "  No,  Sir,  never." 

''What,"  cried  he  again,  "not  have  Mr.  Jenkinson,  your 
benefactor,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  five  hundred  pounds 

and    good    expectations!" "I    beg,   Sir,"   returned    she, 

scarce  able  to  speak,  "  that  you'll  desist,  and  not  make  me  so 

very  wretched." "  Was  ever  such  obstinacy  known,"  cried 

he  again,  "  to  refuse  a  man  whom  the  family  has  such  infinite 
obligations  to,  who  has  preserved  your  sister,  and  who  has  five 

hundred    pounds!      What,    not    have    him!" "No,   Sir, 

never,"  replied   she   angrily,  "I'd  sooner  die  first" ^"If 

that  be  the  case  then,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  will  not  have  him — 
I  think  I  must  have  you  myself."  And  so  saying,  he  caught 
her  to  his  breast  with  ardour.  "My  loveliest,  my  most 
sensible  of  girls,"  cried  he,  "  how  could  you  ever  think  your 
own  Burchell  could  deceive  you,  or  that  Sir  William  ThomhUl 
could  ever  cease  to  admire  a  mistress  that  loved  him  for 
himself  alone  ?  I  have  for  some  years  sought  for  a  woman, 
who  a  stranger  to  my  fortune  could  think  that  I  had  merit  as  a 
man.  After  having  tried  in  vain,  even  amongst  the  pert  and 
the  ugly,  how  great  at  last  must  be  my  rapture  to  have  made 
a  conquest  over  such  sense  and  such  heavenly  beauty."  Then 
turning  to  Jenkinson,  "  As  I  cannot,  Sir,  part  with  this  young 
lady  myself,  for  she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  cut  of  my  face. 
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all  the  recompense  I  can  make  is  to  give  yon  her  fortune,  and 
70a  may  call  npon  my  steward  to*morrow  for  five  hundred 
pounds."  Thus  we  had  all  our  compliments  to  repeat,  and 
Lady  Thomhill  underwent  the  same  round  of  ceremony  that 
her  sister  had  done  before.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  William's 
gentleman  appeared  to  tell  us  that  the  equipages  were  ready  to 
carry  us  to  the  inn,  where  every  thing  was  prepared  for  our 
reception.  My  wife  and  I  led  the  van,  and  left  those  gloomy 
mansions  of  sorrow.  The  generous  Baronet  ordered  forty 
pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the  prisoners,  and  Mr.  Wilmot, 
induced  by  his  example,  gave  half  that  sum.  We  were  received 
below  by  the  shouts  of  the  villagers,  and  I  saw  and  shook 
by  the  hand  two  or  three  of  my  honest  parishioners  who  were 
among  the  number.  They  attended  us  to  our  inn,  where  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided,  and  coarser  provisions 
were  distributed  in  great  quantities  among  the  populace. 

After  supper,  as  my  spirits  were  exhausted  by  the  alternation 
of  pleasure  and  pain  which  they  had  sustained  during  the  day^ 
I  asked  permission  to  withdraw,  and  leaving  the  company  in 
the  midst  of  their  mirth,  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone  I 
poured  out  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  joy  as  well  as 
of  sorrow,  and  then  slept  undisturbed  till  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 


THS    GOVCLUSIOK. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  I  awaked  I  found  my  eldest 
son  sitting  by  my  bedside,  who  came  to  increase  my  joy  with 
another  turn  of  fortune  in  my  favour.  First  having  released 
me  from  the  settlement  that  I  had  made  the  day  before  in  his 
favour,  he  let  me  know  that  my  merchant  who  had  failed  in 
town  was  arrested  at  Antwerp,  and  there  had  given  up  effects 
to  a  much  greater  amount  than  what  was  due  to  his  creditors. 
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Mj  boy*s  generosity  pleased  me  almost  as  mudi  as  this 
niilooked-for  good  fortune.  Bat  I  had  some  doubts  whether  I 
ought  in  justice  to  accept  his  offer.  While  I  was  pondering 
upon  this.  Sir  William  entered  the  room,  to  whom  I  communi- 
cated m  J  doubts.  His  opinion  was,  that  as  my  son  was  already 
possessed  of  a  yery  affluent  fortune  by  his  marriage^  I  might 
accept  his  offer  without  any  hesitation*  His  business,  however, 
was  to  inform  me  that  as  he  had  the  night  before  sent  for  the 
licenses,  and  expected  them  every  hour,  he  hoped  that  I  would 
not  refuse  my  assistance  in  making  all  the  company  happy  that 
moming«  A  footman  entered  while  we  were  speaking,  to  tell 
us  that  the  messenger  was  returned,  and  as  I  was  by  this  time 
ready  I  went  down,  where  I  found  the  whole  company  as  merry 
as  affluence  and  innocence  could  make  them.  However,  as 
they  were  now  preparing  for  a  very  solemn  ceremony,  their 
laughter  entirely  displeased  me.  I  told  them  of  the  grave, 
becoming,  and  sublime  deportment  they  should  assume  upon 
this  mystical  occasion,  and  read  them  two  homilies  and  a  thesis 
of  my  own  composing,  in  order  to  'prepare  them.  Yet  they 
still  seemed  perfectly  refractory  and  ungovernable.  Even  as 
we  were  going  along  to  church,  to  which  I  led  the  way,  all 
gravity  had  quite  forsaken  them,  and  I  was  often  tempted  to 
turn  back  in  indignation.  In  church  a  new  dilemma  arose, 
which  promised  no  easy  solution.  This  was  which  couple 
should  be  married  first ;  my  son's  bride  warmly  insisted  that 
Lady  Thomhill  (that  was  to  be)  should  take  the  lead ;  but  this 
the  other  refused  with  equal  ardour,  protesting  she  would  not 
be  guilty  of  such  rudeness  for  the  world.  The  argument  was 
supported  for  some  time  between  both  with  equal  obstinacy 
and  good  breeding.  But  as  I  stood  all  this  time  with  my  book 
ready,  I  was  at  last  quite  tired  of  the  contest,  and  shutting  it, 
•*  I  perceive,"  cried  I,  "  that  none  of  you  have  a  mind  to  be 
married,  and  I  think  we  had  as  good  go  back  again ;  for  I 

suppose  there  will  be  no  business  done  here  to-day." This 

at  once  reduced  them  to  reason.  The  Baronet  and  his  lady 
were  first  married,  and  then  my  son  and  his  lovely  partner. 

I  had  previously  that  morning  given  orders  that  a  coach 
should  be  sent  for  ray  honest  neighbour  Flamborough  and  his 
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jEunily,  by  which  means,  upon  our  letam  to  the  iim«  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  two  Miss  Flamboroiighs  alighted  before 
us.  Mr.  Jenkinson  gave  his  hand  to  the  eldest,  and  my  son 
Moses  led  up  the  other  (and  I  have  since  foond  that  he  has 
taken  a  real  liking  to  the  girl,  and  my  consent  and  boonly  he 
shall  haye,  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  demand  them).  We 
were  no  sooner  returned  to  the  ion  bat  numbers  of  my 
parishioners,  hearing  of  my  success,  came  to  congratulate  me, 
but  among  the  rest  were  those  who  rose  to  rescue  me,  and 
whom  I  formerly  rebuked  with  such  sharpness.  I  told  the  story 
to  Sir  William,  my  son-in-law,  who  went  out  and  reproved 
them  with  great  severity;  but  finding  them  quite  disheartened 
by  his  harsh  reproof,  he  gave  them  half-a-guinea  a  piece  to 
drink  his  health  and  raise  their  dejected  spirits. 

Soon  after  this  we  were  called  to  a  very  genteel  entertain- 
ment, which  was  dressed  by  Mr.  Thomhill's  cook.  Audit 
may  not  be  improper  to  observe  with  respect  to  that  gentle- 
man, that  he  now  resides  in  quality  of  companion  at  a  relation's 
house,  being  very  well  liked  and  seldom  sitting  at  the  side-table, 
except  when  there  is  no  room  at  the  other ;  for  they  make  no 
stranger  of  him.  His  time  is  pretty  much  taken  up  in  keeping 
his  relation,  who  is  a  little  melancholy,  in  spirits,  and  in  learning 
to  blow  the  French-horn.  My  eldest  daughter,  however,  still 
remembers  him  with  regret ;  and  she  has  even  told  me,  though 
I  make  a  great  secret  of  it,  that  when  he  reforms  she  may  be 
brought  to  relent. 

But  to  return,  for  I  am  not  apt  to  digress  thus,  when  we 
were  to  sit  down  to  dinner  our  ceremonies  were  going  to  be 
renewed.  The  question  was  whether  my  eldest  daughter,  as 
being  a  matron,  should  not  sit  above  the  two  young  brides,  but 
the  debate  was  cut  short  by  my  son  George,  who  proposed  that 
the  company  should  sit  indiscriminately,  every  gentleman  by 
his  lady.  This  was  received  with  great  approbation  by  all, 
excepting  my  wife,  who  I  could  perceive  was  not  perfectly 
satisfied,  as  she  expected  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  at 
the  head  of  the  table  and  carving  all  the  meat  for  all  the 
company.  But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
our  good  humour.  I  can't  say  whether  we  had  more  wit  amongst 
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OS  DOW  than  usual :  but  I  am  oertain  we  had  more  laughing, 
whieh  answered  the  end  as  welL^  One  jest  I  particularly 
remember:  old  Mr.  Wilmot  drinking  to  Moses,  whose  head 
was  tamed  another  way,  my  son  replied,  "Madam,  I  thank 
yon.*'  Upon  which  the  old  gentleman,  winking  upon  the  rest 
of  the  company,  oheerved  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  mistress. 
At  which  jest  I  thon^t  the  two  Miss  Flamboronghs- woold 
have  died  with  lan^iing.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  oyer,  according 
to  my  old  cnstom,  I  requested  that  the  table  might  be  taken 
away  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  my  family  assembled 
once  more  by  a  cheerful  fireside.  My  two  little  ones  sat  upon 
each  knee,'  the  rest  of  the  company  by  their  partners.  I  had 
nothing  now  on  this  side  of  the  grave  to  wish  for ;  all  my  cares 
were  over,  my  pleasure  was  unspeakable.  It  now  only  remained 
that  my  gratitude  in  good  fortune  should  exceed  my  former 
submission  in  adversity. 

1  The  Mme  Mntinoit  ooeazs  id  Ghaptar  IV^  p.  SIS :  *'aad  wbftt  tbe  oonTnalku 
vanted  in  wit  was  maide  up  in  laiq^ter." 

s  It  bai  been  aaid  of  Chddsmitii  thai  he  waa  eMntiaUy  Inah  in  liia  personal  dia- 
laeler,  and  intenaely  and  ihtmm^ify  Bagliah  in  lua  wrifciapk  Here^  however  he  is 
■fntiillj  Iiiah. 
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